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Part I. —General Literature 


Abbott (J. H. M.). AN OUTLANDER IN 
ENGLAND: SecondEditioiu ts. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Abraham(QeorjreD.) TilECOMPLETE 
MOUNTAINEER. With 75 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo, i\s.net. 

A Co onial Edition is also published. 

Acatos(M« J.)i See Tunior School Books. 

AdamsfFrank). JACK SPRAT. Wjth24 
Coloured Pictures Super Royal ai. 

Adeney (W. F.), M.A. SeeBennettfW. H ) 

Ady (CocIHa M.). A HISTORY OF 
MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA. With 
«o lllustratious and a Map. Demy Zvo. 
xox. 6</. peU 

>BschyIus. See Classical Translations. 

ABaop* Seel.P.l. 

Ainsworth (W. Harrison). See I.P.L. 

Aldis (Janet). THE QUEEN OF 
LETTER WRITERS, Marquise db 
S dvtGNfi, Dame ds Bourrillv, 1626.96. 
With j8 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Demy %vo.^ irj. 6rf. tut. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Alexander (William), D.D., Archbishop 
of Armagh. THOUGHTS AND 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
Demy x€mo, as. td. 

Aiken (Henry). See I.P.L. 

Allen (Charles C*). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Allen (L. Jessie). See Little Books on Art. 

Allen (J. Romilly), F.S A. See Antiquary’s 
Books. 

Almack (6*), F .S.A. See Little Books on 
Art 

Amherst (Lady). A SKETCH OF 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE¬ 
SENT DAY. With many Illustrations 


and Maps, A fJew and Ciieaper Issue, 
Demy Zvo. js. 6 d. mi. 

Anderson (P.M.). THE STORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. 
With 4* Illustrations, Cr.Bvo, av. 
Anderson (J. 0.), B.A., NOUVELLE 
GRAMMAIRE FRAN^AISE, a i’usagf 

DESECOIKS AnCIAISES.^ CfOWH Zw. 2t. 

EXERCICES DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
QAISE Cr. Z 7 >o. is, 6if 
Andrewes (Bishops PRECES PRI. 
VATAE. Translated and edited, with 
Notes, by F. E. Bbightman. M.A., of 
Pusey House, Oxford. Cr.Zzo, 6x. 

See also Library of Devotion. 

*Anglo* Australian.* AFTER-GLOW ME¬ 
MORIES. Cr Zr’o. 6 s. 

Anon. HEALTH, WEALTH, AND WIS- 
DOM. CroioH Zvo. is. net. 

Aristotle. THE ETHICS OF. Edited, 
with art Introduction and Notes by John 
Burnet, M.A., CAea/erissue. Demy Zvo. 
lor. 6 d. net. 

Asman (H. N>), M.A., B.D, See Junior 
School Books. 

Atkins (H. 0.)« See Oxford Biograohies. 
Atkinson (C. M.}. JEREMY BENTHAM. 
Demy Zvo. $s, net. 

*Atklnfon (C. T.), M.A., Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, sometime Demy of Mag¬ 
dalen College. A HISTORY OF GER- 
MANY, from 1713 to 1815. With many 
Map*^. Demy Zvo. i5j. net. 

AtWnson (T. D.l. ENGT.ISH ARCHI 
TECTURE. With 196 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Reap. Zvo. at. 6 d. net. 

A GLOSSARY OF TERMS TOED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. With t 
265 Illustrations. Second Edition. Futp. 
Zvo. 6 d.net. 
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Auden (T*)t M.A., V.S.A. See Ancient Cities. 

Aurelius (Marcus). WORDS OF THE 
ANCIENT WISE. Thoughts from Epic¬ 
tetus and Marcus Aurelius. Edited by 
W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt. D. Fcap. 
Zvo. net 

See also Standard Library. 

Austen (Jane). Sec Standard Library, 
Little Library and Mitton (G. £.). 

Ayes (Ernest). CO-OPERATIVE IN¬ 
DUSTRY. CrownZvo. is.net 

Bacon ^Francis). See Standard Library 
and Little Library. 

Baden-Powell (R. S. S.) THE MATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. With nearly 
100 Illustrations* Fourth Kdition. Large 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Bagot (Richard). THE LAKES OF 
NORTHERN ITALY. With 37 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Fcap. Zvo. 5s. net 

Bailey (J. C.)* M.A. See Cowper (W.). 

BalOsrlW. Q.), M.A. See Junior Examina¬ 
tion Series. 

Baker (Julian, L.), F.I.C., F.C.S. See 
Books on Business. 

Balfour (Oraham). THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 
a Portrait, Fourth Edition in one Volume. 
Cr, Zvo. Buckram^ 6r. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Ballard (A.), B.A., LL.D. See Antiquary’s 
Books. 

Bally (S. B.>. See Commercial Series. 

Banks (Elizabeth L.). THE AUTO¬ 
BIOGRAPHY OF A ‘NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.* Second Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 

Barham (R. H.). See Little Library. 

Baring (The Hon. Maurice). WITH 
THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 
Third Edition, Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A YEAR IN RUSSIA. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Barlng.aould (S.). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Withnearly 
300 Illustrations, including a Photogra>*ure 
Frontispiece. Second Edition, Wide 
RoyalZvo.tos.6d.net 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE C^SARS: 
A Study or thb Characters or the 
CAESARS or THE JULIAN AND ClAUDIAK 
Houses. With numerous Illustrations from 
Busts. Gems, Cameos, etc. Sixth Edition. 
Royal Zvo, 10s. 6d. net 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. J. Gaskin. 
Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. Buckram, 6f., 
also Demf Zvo. 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. BEoroRD. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zt'o. Buckram. 6s, 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
vised Edition. With a Portrait. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. yi. 6d. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 6g Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. LargeCrmonZvo. 6s, 


A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collectod and arranged by S.- 
Baking-Goui.d and H. F. Sherpard. 
Demy sto. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. ByS. Baking-Goulo, 
M.A.,and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Cecil J. Suakp. Large Im¬ 
perial Zvo. is.nei, 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES, Edited by S. Barino-Gould. 
illustrated. Second and Cheaper Jsdition. 
Laree Cr. Zvo. ss. 6d. net. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS: Some Chapters 
IN THE History or Man. Illustrated. 
Third Edition- Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d net. 
YORKSHIRE ODDITIES: Incidents 
AND Strange Events. Pi/th Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE BARING-GOULD SELECTION 
READER. Arranged by G. H. Rose. 
Illustrated. CrovmZvo. xs.6d. 

THE BARINILGOUJ.D CONTINUOUS 
READER. Arranged by G. H. Rose. 
Illustrated. Crown 8w, is. 6d. 

A BOOK OF CORNWALL. With 33 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR. With 60 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

6j. 

A BOOK OF DEVON. With 35 Illus¬ 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With .49 
Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. With 57 

Illustrations. Cr. 8?'o. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With 69 Ulus 
trations. Cr. Zx'O. 6.r. 

A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
to Mainz. With 8 lliustratlons in Colour 
by Trevor Hadden, and 48 other Illus¬ 
trations. Second F.djtion. Cr. Zvo. dr. 
A Colonial Edition i.s also published. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 
25 illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

See also Little Guides. 

Barker (Aldred F.)* See Textbooks of 

Technology. 

Barker (EJ, M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, 6jtford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLK. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net 
Bamea (W. E.), D.D. See Churcbmaa's 
Bible. 

Bmmett (Mra. P. A*). See Little library. 
Baroo(R.R.N.),M.A. FRENCHPROSE 
COMPOSITION. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
2S. 6d. /C^, ^s. net 
See also Junior School Books. 

Barron (H. M.). M.A., Wadbam (Allege, 

Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 
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anUuun (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. The Problem of the Village 
and the Town. Cr, 8w. sf. hd. 

QrvBffer (P. S,\ M.A., Utt.D. PSYCH¬ 
OLOGY. Third Editton. Cr. 8w. ax. td. 
THE SOUL or A CHRISTIAN. 

Oray (B^M^QueenL GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
Zvc. ax. 

Qr«y<P. L.\ B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, 
With i8i Diagrams. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
Green (G. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. , 
Stcond Ed. rtvistd. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 
areeoldfl:e(A.H.J.),M.A.,D.Litt. A HIS- i 
TORY OF ROME: From the Tribunate of ! 
Tiberius Gracchus to the end of the Jugur- ' 
thine War, b.c. 133*104. Denty Bv0 . 
los. 6d. net. ^ < 

Greenweli (Dora). See Miniature Library. 
OrMorv (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 
HEAvEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Ajtronomy. Illustrated. Cn Bvo. as. 6d. 
Qrtzwy (IVUaf B. C.). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Gnibb(H. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Ha4fleld(R. A.) and Gibbins (H. de B ). 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
8ev. as. 6d. 

Hall (Mary). A WOMAN’S TREK FROM 
THE CAPE TO CAIRO. With 64 Ulus* 
trations and a Maps. Stcond Edition. 
Domy Bvo. t6s. not 

HaU (R. NJ and Neal (W. 0 .). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Sscond Edition, rtvistd. 
Demy Bvo. los. 6d. net. 

A (Colonial Edition is also published. 

HaU (R. Ne). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Demy Bvo. sos. 6d. net. 
Hamel (Prank). FAMOUS FRENCH 
S A L u N S. With ao Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. tax. 6 d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hai^ltoaOP. J.),D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 
Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, 1200*1688. Illus¬ 
trated. Demy Bvo. y. 6d. 

Hannay (Jamee O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE WISDOMOFTHEDESERT. Fcay. 
Bvo. 3x. 6 d, net. 

Hardie (Martin). See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Hare (A. T.X M.A. THE CONSTRUC¬ 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy Bvo. 6x. 
Harv^ (AlfredX M. B. See Ancient Cities 
and Antiquar/s Books. 
Hawtborae(Natliaale]X SeeUttle Library. 
Heath (Prank R.X See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Hello (Bmeat). STUDIES IN SAINT* 
SHlr. Eeay Bvo. y, 6d. 


Henderaen (B. W«X Fellow of £xet« 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and ckea^r 
issue. Demy Bvo. vx. 6 d. net. 

AT INTERVALS. Aa/Zvo. as. U net. 

Henderson (M« Sturffe). GEORGK 
MEREDITH: NOVELIST, POET. 
REFORMER. With a Portrait in Photo¬ 
gravure. Second Edition. CrtrumBve. 6s 

Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henderson P.), and Watt (Frauds). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With 20 
Illustrations in colour and 24 other Ulus- 

, trations. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. Gx. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

I Henley (W. E.X ENGLISH LYRICS. 

I CHAUCER TO POE, 1340*1849. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. ax. 6 d. net. 

Henley (W. E.)and Whlbley :C.) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE, CHARACTER. 
AND INCIDENT, X387.X649. Cr. Bvo. 
as. 6d. net. 

Henson (H. H«), B.D.,OnonofWestm!nstef. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN; Histowcai 
AND Social Sermons. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Herbert (G eorg^e). See Library of Devotion 

Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia 
ture Library. 

Hewfns (W. A. SA B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr.Bvo. 
as. 6d. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Fcap 
Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

Hey (H.), Inspector, Surrey SUiucation Com 
mittee, and Rose (G. H.). City and Guild 
Woodwork Teacher. THE MANUAL 
TRAINING CLASSROOM; Wood¬ 
work. Book I. ito. IS. 

Htywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE 
A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 
R^alBvo. 21X. net. 

See also St. Francis of Assisi. 

HIU (Clare). See Textbooks of Tedinology. 

Hill ^(Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape (^lony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

Hlnd(C. LewisX DAYS IN CORNWALL 
With x6 Illustrations in Colour by Wiluam 
Pascoe, and 20 other Zllusbiuions and 1 ■ 
Map. Second Edition. Cr. Btfo. 6s. 

Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 1 
^ HISTORY OF: 
ARCTIC E 3 CPL 0 RATI 0 N. With ao 
llltistrations& Maps. DemyBvo. as, 6d, net ! 

Hobhouse (L. TA late Fellow of C.CC., 
Oxford. THE THF.ORY OF KNOW¬ 
LEDGE. Demy Bvo. xox. 6 d, net. 

H^son(J.A.),M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE: A Study of Economic Prindd^. 
Cr. Bw. as. 6d, net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. An Inquiry 
into the Industrial Condition cd i^e Poor. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
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the problem of the unem- 

PLOYED. Third Edition, Cr.Zvo. 2 s.td, 
Hodntts (B. A. Bwlnr). THE COURT 
OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. With ao Illustrations. Two 
Volwnts. Dem^ Zvo. 94X. not 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hodffkla (T.), D.C.In See I^eaders of 
Religion. 

HodgraonCMr*. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. With 40 
Illustrations. S^ond Edition* PosiZvo. 
Hoffg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. Stksatpbild. Fcap. 8 t'< 7 . as. not. 
l1olden«Stone (Q» de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdlch (Sir T. H.), K.C.I.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. Ulus* 
trated. DtmyZvo. xos.tid.not. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Holdeworth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volnmcs. 
Vol, It Domy 8vo. xos. 6d. net. 

Holland (H. Scott), Canon of St. Paul's. 
See Newman (J. H.X 

Holiwayo^lthrop (H. C.), late of Balliol 
College, Oxford; Bursar of Eton College. 
PETRARCH : HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
TIMES. With 34 Illustrations. Demy 
BtfO. las. 6 <f. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Holt (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU¬ 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. Zvo. ^s. 6d. net. ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
HolyoakefQ. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY. Fourth Ed. 
Cr, Zvo. as, 6d. 

Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary's Books. 
Hook (A.) HUMANITY AND ITS 
problems. Cr. Bvo. 5 ^. net. 

Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 
HoriburahCB. L. S.). M.A. WATERLOO: 
With Plans. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo, $s. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 

Hortb(A. C.X See Textbooks of Technology'. 
Horton (R. P.XD.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Hofle (Alexander). MANCHURIA With 
niustrationi and a Map. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo.^ 7#. 6d. net. 

A D>lonUl Edition is also published. 

How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With PcMrtraits and Illustra¬ 
tions. Second Edition, Demy Zvo. js. 6d. 
HoweU (A. Q. Perrere). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Being Selecnons for every day in 
the year from ancient Franciscan writings. 
Cr, Zvo. u. 6d, net, 

HowoU(a.L TRADE UNIONISM-New 
AND Old. Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 

Ho^na (Sir William), K.CB., O.M., 
1T.C.L.,F.R.S.THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
With 95 Illustrations. Wide Royal Zvo. , 
4 A net. 


Hoghes (C. B.). THE PRAISE OF 
^AKESPEARE. An English Antho¬ 
logy. With a Preface by Sidney Lee. 
Demy Zvo. sr. 6d. net, 

Hughes (Thomas). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vernon Rbndall. Leather. 
Royal %amo. as. 6d. net. 

Hutchinson (Horace Q.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
SO Pictures by Walter Tyndals and 4 
by Lucy Kemp-Welch. Third Ediiion. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hu^n (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA With 30 Illustrations in Colour 
by A. Pisa, and 13 other Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. With 34 lUus- 
trations in Colour, by A. W. Rimington, 
30 other Illustrations and a Map. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 
NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
GENOA With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by William Parkinson, and 16 other 
lllustrarions. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition Is also published. 

ENGLISH LpVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fca^. Zvo. 3^. 6d. net. 

Hutton (R. H.). See Leadeis of Religion. 

Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits 
after Drawings by Holbein. Second Ed. 
Cr, Zvo. 51. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde (A a.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 33 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. 10s, 6d, net. 

Hyett(P.A.X FLORENCE: Her History 
and Art to the Fall of the Republic. 
Demy Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

Ibsen (Henriic). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by William Wilson. Third 
Edition. Cr, Zrv. 6d, 

Inge (W« R.), M.A, Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. (The Bampton Lectures of 
1809.) Demy Zvo. xas. 6a. net. 

See alsoLibrary of Devotion. 

(B. P.). See Simplified French 

ionM(A. D,), M.A A HISTORVOFTHE 
BRITISH IN INDIA With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Second Edition, Demy Zvo. 
los, 6d. net, 

Jftckeon(C.B.), B.A., Senioi Physics Master, 
Bradford Grammar School. See Textbooks 
of Science. 

Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (P. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (P.), M.A See Junior Examination 
Series. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


James (W. H. N.). See Brooks (E. E.X 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS AS AFFECTING 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. Cr. 
Zvo. 2S. (td. 

See also Books on Business. 

Jebb (Camilia). A STAR OF THE 
SALONS: Julie de Le&pinassb. With 
ao Illustrations. Demy Zva. los. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jeffery (Regrlnald W.). M.A. THE 
THIRTEEN COLONIES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. With 8 I]lu.strations and a 
Map. Demv Bzfo. -js. (id. net 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jeffreys(D. Qwyn). DOLLY'STHEATRL 
CALS. Super Royal \(>mo. is. (id. 

JenksCE.), M.A., B.C.L. AN OUTLINE 
OFENGIJSH LOCALGOVKRNMENT. 
Second Ed. Revised by R. C. K. £n.sok, 
M.A. Cr. Zvo. IS. (id. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 

Jennloes (Oscar), M.D. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS. Demy^to. IIS. net 

Jessopp (Augfustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

JevotlS (P. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Hatfield H.-ill, Durham. RELIGION 
IN EVOLUTION. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. net. 

See also Churchman’s Library and Hand¬ 
books of Theology. 

JohnsonlMrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND IIIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8? <i. lor. (>d. net. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.). K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRIC.\. With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Ma;». Third Edition. 
Cr. 4^to. i8f. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones (H.). See Commercial merles. ^ 

Jones (H. P.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (Lm a. Atherley), K.C., M.P., and 
Bellot (Huffh H. L.), M.A.. D.C.I. 
THE MINF^k’S GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS AND 
THE LAW OF EMPLOYERS AND 
WORKMEN. Cr Zvo. is. 6d. net 

COMMERCE IN WAR. RoyalZvo. 2u.net 

Jonea (R. Compton). M.A. POEMS OF 
THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. Thir¬ 
teenth Edition. Fcap.Zvo. 2S.pd.net. 

Jonson (Ben). See Standard Libra^. 

Juliana (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONSOFDIVINELOVE. Ed.byGRACE 
Warrack, Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Juvenal. See Gassical Translations. 

^Kappa.» LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. 8vo. 
3S. 6d. net. 

Kaufmann (M.), M.A. SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGH L\ Second Edition 
Revised and Enlarged. Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 
net , 

Keatine (J. F.), D.D. THE AGAPfi AND 
THITEUCHARIST. Cr. 8m 3.. M. 

Keat( (John). THE POEMS. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
COUST, M.A. With a Frontispiece in 


Photogravure. Second Edition Revised 
Demy Zvo. js. (id, net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Fcap. Zvo. 3s. 6d. net 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

KebIe(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Withan Introduction and Notes by W. L>ock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
by R. AnningBbll. TkirdEdiiion. Fcap. 
Zvo. jf. (id, ; padded morocco^ $s. 

See also Library o f Devotion. 

Keiynackd. N.X M.D..M.R.C.P. THK 
DRINK PROBLEM IN ITS MEDICO- 
SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECT. By four¬ 
teen Medical Authorities. Edited bv. 
With 2 Diagrams. Demy Zvo. 7S. 6d. net 

Kempis (Thomas i). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Intioduction h) 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. Gp.ri ’ 
Third Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 3s. 6d.; padded 
morocco. 5^. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. C> 
Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Sec also Montmorency (J. E. G. de), 
Library of Devotion, and Standard Libran 

Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr, Zvo. 2s.6d.net. 

Kennedy IJames Houjghton), D.D., Assist¬ 
ant lecturer in Di\inityin the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SECOND ANB 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN¬ 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Klmmins (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMls 
TRY OF IJFE AND HEAI,TH. Illus¬ 
trated. Cr. Zvo. 2 S. 6d. 

Kinelake (A. W.). See Little Library. 

Kipflnff (Rudyard). 6 ARRACK-R 00 AI 
uALlADS. 83rd Thousand. TwenU 
fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6^. AlsoLeathe> 
Fcap Zvo. 3s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 67th Thousand.^ 
Twelfth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, Ala 
Leather. Fcap. Zvo. 5s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 62nd Thousand 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, Aho 
Leather, Fcap. Zvo. sr. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixtoenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. Also Leather. Fca/ 
Zvo. 3s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Knight (Albert E.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. With 50 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Knight (H. J. C.), B.D. See Churchman’s 
Bdile. 

Knowiing (R. J.X M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis aC King’s College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary)* THE WORKS. 
Edited by £. V. Lucas. Illustrated. It 
Seven Volumes. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. each. 

See also Little Library and Lucas (E. V.) 
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Lambert (R A. H.). See Little Guides, 
.^mbroa (Professor 5. P.). SeeBy2antine 
Texts. 

^ne-Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPTIN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
^nrbrl^e(P.).M.A. BALLADSOFTHE 
BKAVIT: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. TAir^i Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 2S. 6d. 

(William). See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

^ch (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON¬ 
SHIRE. A Biography. With 12 illustra¬ 
tions. DemyZvo, I2J. 6d. net. 
niE SPIRIT OF THE LINKS. Cr.Zvo.6i. 
A Colonml Edition is also published. 

See also Braid (James). 

L.e Braz (A^tole). THE I.ANI) OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
Gostling. With 12 Illustrations in Coloui 
by T. C. Gotcii, and 40 other Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

^ee(Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN KNGJ.AND. Cr. Zvo. 
2S. 6d. net. 

Uwes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 2f. td. 

-ewia (B. M. Qwyn). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
With so Illustrations, heap. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Jsle (Portun^ede). See Little Bookson Art. 
Uttlebales (H.). See Antiquary's Books 
Lock (Walter), D.D., Watden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MAS'I'ER- 
BUILDER. Second Ed. Cr.Zito. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Kcble (J.) and Leaders of Religion. 
Locker (P.). See Little ]..ibrary. 

-edge (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB¬ 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parent'- 
and Teachers. Cr.Bvo. 2s.net. 

-olthouae(W. P.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy Zvo. sf. net. 

Longfellow (n. W.). See Little Library. 
Lorlmer (George Horace). LETTERS 
from a SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Sixteenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
3i. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

UD GORGON GRAHAM. SecondEdition 
Cr. ZsfO, 6s. 

A Colonial Eidition is aKo published. 

^ver (Samuel). See 1. P. L. 

L V. L. and C. L. G. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman’s Handbook to 
Efficiency. IllustratedbyGEORGRMoRRow. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. ^to. if. net. 
-ucaa(B.V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
Lamb, with 28 illustrations. Fourth 
und Revised Edition in One Volume. 
Demy Zvo.^ js. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
20 Illustrations in Colour by Herbert 
Marshall, 34 Illustrations after old Dutch 
Masters, and a Map. Eighth Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by Nli.son Dawson, 
36 other lllustiations and a Map Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zz'O. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Thirteenth Edition. E'eap. Zvo. 
Ks .; India Paper^ ns. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Fourth Edition, leap. 
Zt'o. ks. ; India Paper., 7f. 6d. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. Sf. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Third 
Edition. Reap. Zvo. s-f- 

THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice of 
Letters by Entertaining Hands. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. sr* 

A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. With 24 
Illustrations. Demy Zvo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lucian* See Classical Translations. 

Lyde(L. W,), M.A. Sec Commercial Series. 

Lydon (Noel S.). See Junior School Books. 

Lyttelton(Hon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon¬ 
tague, M.A. Thiee Volumes. Cr. i8f. 

M*Allen(J. B. B.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

MacCuIIoch (J. A.). See Churchman's 
Library 

MacCunn (Ploreoce A.). MARY 
STUART. With 44 Illustrations, in 
eluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
Nenv and Cheaper Edition. Large Cr. Zvo, 
6 s. 

See also J.eaders of Religion. 

McDermott(B. RO* See Books on Bu^ness. 

Al‘Dowal](A. S.). See Oxfoid Biographies. 

Mackay (A. M.), B.A. See Churchman's 
Libiaiy. 

Mackenzie (W. Leslie), M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHIT.D. Cr. Zvo 2f. 6d. 

Macklin (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti¬ 
quary’s Books. 

M*NelIe (A. H.), B.D. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

‘ MdlleMori ’ (Author of). ST. CATHER¬ 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With 28 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr.Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Mahaffy (J. PA Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGY^ OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Maitland (P. W.), M.A., lX.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. RoyalZvei. 7S.6d. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue: 


M^ar(H.), B A, B.Sc. A HEALTH AND 
TEMPERANCE READER. Cr. Sm. 
u. 6d. 

Maldefl (H. E.\ M.A. ENGLISH RE 
CORDS. A Companion to Uie History of 
England. Cr. Bvc. xs. td. 

THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF A 
CITIZEN* Sevtntk Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

3S. 6d. 

See also School Histories. 

Marchaat (B. C.), M.A., Fellow of Peter> 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO> i 
LOGy Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 3^, 6<f. j 
See also Coolc (A. MA j 

Marks (Jeannette), M.A. ENGLISH 
PASTORAL DRAMA from the Restora¬ 
tion to the date of the publication of the 
^Lyrical Ballads’ (x66o-x798X Cr. Svo. 
5s. net. 

Marr (J. E.h F.R.S., Fellow of St John's Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Cr, Bf'O. 6s. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Marriott (J. A. R.), M.A. THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 
With 33 Illustrations. S^ond Edition, 
Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net, 

Marvell (Andrew), See Little Library. 
Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL¬ 
SON’S TlMlL Illustrated. Cr. ivo. 
3s. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN: or, Some 
English Forays in the Isthmus of 
Darien. With 22 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy Bvo. lo^. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited by. Second Ed. Cr.Bvo. 3s.6d.net. 
AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. 

Selected and Edited by. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Maakell (A.), See Connoisseur's Library. 
Maaon(A, J«), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Masterman <C. P. Q.), M.A., M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A REUGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Mathefoo <B* R). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Eea/. Bvo. as. 6d, net. 

May (Pbll), THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second Edition. 4to. ts. net. 

Meakln (Annette M* B.), Fellow of the 
Anthrorological Institute. WOMAN IN 
TRAl^ITION. Cr.Bvo. 6e. 

Mellows (Emma S.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 
Bvo, 3;. 6d, 

Methuen (A. M. S.), M.A. THE*| 
TRAGEDY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Cr. Bvo. as. net. Also Cr, Bvo. xd. net, 
ENGLAND'S RUIN: Discussed in Six¬ 
teen Lettrks to the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Seventh Edi' 
tion. Cr. Bvo. yd* teet. 


Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE: OR, The Theory op Reincarna¬ 
tion. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d, net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION: 
How TO Acquire it. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. V. 6d. net, 

Millais (J. Q.). THE LIFE AND LET¬ 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Presidentofthe Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which a are tn 
Photogravure, ^ew Edition. Demy Bvo. 
•js. 6d. net. 

See also Little Galleries. 

Mlllin (Q. F,). PICTORIAL GARDEN¬ 
ING. With 21 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 
3r. 6d. net. 

Minis (C, T.), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Milne (J. G.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr. 8?/^. 6s. 

Milton (John). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

A DAY BOOK OF MILTON. Edited by 
R, F. Towndrow. Fcaf. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 
Minchln<H.C.),M A. SeePeeUR.X 
MitchelUP. Chalmers), M.A. OtiTUNES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. SecondEdi> 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6i. 

Mitten (0. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With at lllusnations. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, Earge Cr. 
Bvo. 6r. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With 20 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
*MolI(A.).’ See Books on Business. 
Mo!r(D. M.X See Little Library. 

Molinos (Dr. Michael de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Money (L. G. Chlozza), M.F. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Eighth Edition. Demy 
Bvo. ss, net. Also Cr. Bvo. is, net. 
SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRO¬ 
BLEMS. Demy Bvo. sp. net. 

Montagu (Henry), Earl of Manch^ter. See 
Library of Devotion. 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. EdUed 
by C F. Pond. Faep. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 
Montgpmery(H. B.) THE EMPIRE OF 
THE EAST. With a Frontispiece in Colour 
and x6 other Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Den^ Bvo, as. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Montmorency (J. E. G. dex B.AmLUB. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
jBOC)K. With 22 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

Moore <H. B.). BACK TO THE LAND. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Moorhouae (B. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo. fs. 6d, net. 

A (^lonial Edition is also published. 
MoranfClarenceQ.). See Bookson Business. 
More (Sir ThomaaX See Standard Library. 
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MorfUl (W. RA One! College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II, 
With Maps and Plans. Tn 8 t/^. y,6d. 

Morich (R» J.), late of Clifttm College. See 
School Examination Series. 

Morl^fMarnrctW.X Founded on. THE 
BE£ PEOrlX. With 74 Illustrations. 
Sff. Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

LITTLE MITCHELL: The Stout of a 
Mountain Squirrel told by Himself. 
With many Illustrations Sa.Cr,Zvo, 2s,6d. 

Morris (J.L THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With a4 Illustrations. Demjf Svo. xsr. 
mt* 

Morris (Joseph B.). See Little Guides. 

Morton (A. Anderson). $eeBrodrick(M.). 

MooIefH. C. Q.), D.D., L^d Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Mnir (M. M. Pnttison), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr. sr. 6d, 

Mondelte (V. A.), M.A. See Dunn (J. T.X 

Mtinro(R.X M.A., LL.D. See Antiquary's 
Books. 

Myers (A. WalUs), THE COMPLETE 
LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. With many 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 
lor. 6d. net. 

Naval Officer (A). Seel. F.L. 

Neal(W. Q.). See Hat! (R. N.). 

Nownan (Bmest). HUGO WOLF. 
With 13Illustrations. DemyBvo. js.td.net. 

Newiiian(Cieora;e),M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.£ , 
INFANT MORTALITY, A Social 
Problem. With x6 Dia^ams. Demy 
Bve. js, 6d. net. 

NewnMn (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

Newsholme (Arthur), M.D^ F.R.C.P. 
THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCU¬ 
LOSIS. Demy Bva. los. 6d. net. 

Nichols (Ekiwyer). See Little Library. 

Nicklln (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 

Nimrod. See I. P. L. 

Nomte ( 0 . Le Qrys). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. With 53 Ulus- 
tratlons by Jenny Wylie. Demy Bvo. 
js* 6d. net. 

Norrcmrd (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE: The Investment and Fall of Pert 
Arthur. With Maps, Flans, and 35 Illus¬ 
trations. Det^ Bvo. lor. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Norway (A, H.). NAPLES. Past and 
Present. With 25 Coloured Illustrations 
by Maurice Grliffenhagbn. Second 
Edition. Cr, Bro, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Novalls. THE DISCIPLES AT SATs AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Bvo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Otflcer(An). SeeLP. L. 

Oldfield (W. J.), M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Based on the Catechism op the Church 
OP England. Crown Btjo. 2s, 6d, 


Oldham (P. M*), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

01 i|diant (Mro. )• See Leaden of Religion. 

Oliver, Thomas, M.l). DISEASES OF 
OCCUPATION. With Illustrations. So- 
cond Edition. Demy Bvo. xos.td.nei, 

Oinatl(C. W. C.), M. A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, lor. 6d. net. 

ottley (R. L.), D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M. N.), ofGuy'.s Hospital. A HAND. 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. ax. 6d. 

Fakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 15J. 

Parker (Gilbert), M P. A L O V £ R^S 
DIARY. Fcaf. Bvo. sr. 

A volume of poems. 

Parkes (A. K.i SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcai. Bvo. ts. 6d. 

Parkinson (John). PARADISl IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Folio. £%, 2s. net. 

ParmenterCJohn). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS. 
Edited by Percival Landon. Quarto. 
3s, 6d, net. 

Parmentler (Prof. Leon). See Bidez (J.). 

Parsons (Mrs. C.). GARRICK AND HIS 
CIRCLE. With 36 Iliustrationa Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. ^ 12s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Fasten (George). SOCIAL CARICA¬ 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over 200 Iliustrations. 
Imperial Quarto. £2.12s. 6d. net. 

LADY MAHY WORTLEY MONTAGU 
AND HER TIMES With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 1w. net. 

See also Little Books on Art and LP.L. 

P8tersott(W. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr.Bvo. 3s.6d.net. 

Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
ColourbyF. Southgate, R.B.A. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
With 13 Illustrations in Colour by Frank 
Southgate, R.B. A. Second Edition. Cr, 

WILD lIiFE ON A NORFOLK ESTU¬ 
ARY. With 40 Illustrations by the Author, 
and a Prefatory Note by Her Greet the 
Duchess of Bedford. Demy Bvo. 
los. 6d. net. 

Peacock (Nett^ See Little Books on Art. 

Patterson (J. B.). See Simplified French 
'Texts. 

Peake (C. M. A.). F.R.H.S. A CON¬ 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 34 Illustrations. Fcap. Bvo. 31.6d, net. 
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Peel (Robert), and Mlncbln (H. C.), M.A. 
OXFORD. With 200 Illustrations in 
Colour. Cn Bvo. 6s. 

A C >jonial Edition is also published. 

Pee! (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College. 
Oxford, and Secretaiy to the Koyal Com¬ 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI¬ 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Suond 
EJitian, Cr. Bno. is. 6d. 

Petrie(W.M. Flinders),D.CL., LL.D.. Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT. Fully Ulus, 
trated. Insixvointnes, Cr.Bvo. ts, each. 
VoL. 1. From the Earlikst Kings to 
XVItk Dynasty. Sixth Edition. 

You n. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
DVNAST irs. Fourth Edition. 

Voi.. HI. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
VoL. IV. The Egyj’t op the Piolemibs. 

J. P. Mahappv, Litt D. 

VoL. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milvb, M.A. 
VoL. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 

Stanley Lank-Poolb, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures delivered 
at University College, London. Illustrated 
Cr. Bvo. 7S. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
ELAMARNATABLETS. Cr.Brfo. 2S.6d. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
PapyrL First Series, ivthtoxnthDynasty. 
Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie Illns- 
trated by Tristram Ellis. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8-^. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series xviiith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. 
Crown Bvo. sr. 6d, 

EGYPTINN DECORATIVE ART. A 
Course of Lectures deitveied at the Royal 
Institution. Illustrated. Cr. Sr/o. y. 6d. 
Phiillpa (W. A.). See Oxford Hiographies. 
PbillpottE (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by T. Ley Pethy* 
ORiDCB. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Lartre Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude Skeppbrson. 
Cr. eio. cr. net, 

PhythlBn(J. Ernest). TREES IN NA- 
fURE, MYTH, AND ART. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Warp (Victor Q.). See School Histories. 
Plato. See Standard Library. 
mnntttS. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com¬ 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College,Oxford. DemyBvo. ios.6d.net. 
Plowden-Wardliiw (J. T.), B.A., King's 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore (Prank). MODERN SPIRI¬ 
TUALISM. Two Volumes, Demy Bvo. 
7 ts. net. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollard(EliEa P«). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 
Business. 


Potter (M. C,), M.A., F.LS. AN 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. Ulus- 
Irated. Second Edition. Cr. B7/0. 4s. 6d. 
Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Prance(Q.). See Wyon (R.). 

PrescottCO. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. Bvo. 
y. 6d. net. 

Price (Eleanor C.). A PRINCESS OF 
THE OLD WORLD. With 21 Ulus- 

trations. Demy Bw. 12s. 6d. net. 
Prlce(L. L.), M.A.. Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
rOLITICAT. ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD 'JOYNBEE, 
Fty/h Edition. Cr. Bvo, 2s. 6d. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 
BQLOTIA. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Protheroo (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Orography in its Human 
Aspect. With 32 full-p.ige Illustrations. 
Cr Bvo. 2S. 

Quevedo Vniegas. See Miniature Library. 
*Q’ (A. T. Quiller Couch). THE 

GOLDEN POMP. A Procession op 
English Lyrics prom Surrey to Shw- 
LBV. .Srcondand Cheaper Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

0 . R. and E. S. MR. WOODHOUSE'S 
CORRESPONDENCE. Lr.Bvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is aUo pubbshed. 
Rackham (R. &•), M.A. See Westminster 

Commentaries. 

Rajpg (Laura M.). THE WOMEN ART- 
iTrS OK BOLOGNA. With 20 Illus¬ 
trations. Demy Bvo, •}%. 6d net, 

Ragjg (Lonsdale). B.D., 0 \on. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 32 Iliustra- 
tions. Demy Bvo. its. 6d. net. 

Rahtz (P. J.), M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturers' Technical 
College, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Third Edition, Cr, Bvo. 3Jf. 6d, 
Randolph (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT’S 
HISTORY OFSCOTLAND. Cr.Bvo. y. 6d. 
WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. 
With 20 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. its. 6d. 
net, 

Rashdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC¬ 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
Bvo, 6s. 

Ravea (J. J.), D.D., F.S.A. See Antiquary's 
Books. 

Raven-Hin (L.). See Llewellyn (Owen). 
Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). ^el.P.L. 
Raymond (Walter). See School Histories. 
*Rea (Lilian). MADAME DE LA FA- 
YETTE. With many Illustmrions. 
Demy Bvo. los. 6d. net. 

Real Paddy (A). Seel.P.T,. 

Reason (W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Edited by. 
Cr, Bx! 0. 2 s. 6d, 
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Redpath (H« A.), M.A., D.Litt. See West* 
minster Commentaries. 

Ree8(J. D.), C.I.E., M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. Second Edition. DcmyZvo. 10s. 
6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

*Reich (Emil), Doctor Juiis. WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES. With 24 Ulus- 
trations. Two Volumes. D^my Zvo.zxs.net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua). See Little Gallcrie.s. 

Rhoades(.1. P.). ^e Simplified Frcnch Texts. 

Rhodes (W. B.). See School H islories. 

Rieu(H«). M.A. See Simplified French Texts. 

Roberts (M. E.). See Channer (C. C.). 

Robertson (A.X D.D., Lord llishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (TheBampton 
I^ectures of 1901). A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls' College, Oxford. SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES, AND CONSTI¬ 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. 
Demy Zvo. xos. €d. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
(J. G.X F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HLS- 
'I’ORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DemyQuarto. 
4f. tti. net. 

RoberUon (SirQ.S.), K.C.S. I. CHITRAL: 
The Stoky op a Minor .Sieoe. Third 
Edition. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. ?s. 6d. net. 

Robinson (A. W.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Intioduc- 
tionbythe late Archbishop of Canterbuiy. 
Cr. Zvo. 6d. 

Robinson (r. S.X See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

Rodwell (G.). B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walikr Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College, heap. Z7W. -^s.Sd. 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
a frontispiece in colour. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. loj. 6<f. net. 

Rogers (A. G. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Romney (George). See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (b. S.). See Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. zs. 6d. A ho in 4 
Parts. Parts I. and IF. 6d. each; Part 
in. Zd .; Part IV. rod. 

Ro9e(G. H.). See Hey(H.)., and Barlng- 
Gould (S). 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Re-Statement of 
THE Opium Question. Third Edition 
Revised. Cr. Zvo. zs. net. 

Royde-Smith (N. G.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A Garner op Many Moods. 
(^llected by. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
4r. (id. net. 

POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, 
with an Introduction, by. Fcap. Zvo. 5s. 


Ruble (A. E.), D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

Russell (Archibald Q. B.). See Blake 

(William). 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Bkangwvn. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 

Ryley (M. Beresford). QUEENS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE. With 24 Illus¬ 
trations, Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net. 
Sainsbury (Harrington), M.D., F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy Zvo. js. ^d. net. 

St. Anselm. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine. See Libraiy of Devotion. 
St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio¬ 
graphies. 

St. Francis of Assisi. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by William 
Heywuod. With 40 liiubtrations from 
Italian Painters. Demy Zvo. 5J. net. 

See also Wheldon (F. W.), Library of 
Devotion and Standard Library. 

St. Francis de Sales. See Library of 
Devotion. 

‘SakI* (H.Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcaf. Zvo. zs. 6d. net. 

Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 

Sathas (C.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John). See Byrantine Texts. 
Schofield (A. IM.D., Hon. Phys. Freiden- 
ham Hospital. FUNCTIONAL NERVE 
DISEASES. Demy Zvo. 7s.6d.net. 
Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCH ILL. With Portraits and i llus- 
tiations. Cr. Zvo. 3^. 6d. 

Scudamore (Cyril). See Little Guides. 
Sdlincourt (E. de.) Sec Kents (John). 

Sells (V. F.X M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 
zs. 6<i. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ori>. 
Tenth Edition, heap. Zvo. 2j. 6d. 

School Edition^ xs. 6d. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated by Augusta Guest. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. zs 6d. 

School Edition, xs. (id. 

Senter (George), B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. 

See Textbooks of Science. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632; 1664; 
1685. Each £4, 4s. net, or a complete set, 
;^i2, las. net. 

Folios 3 and 4 are reat^v. 

Folio 2 is nearly ready. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Gborgr Wvndiiam. Demy Zvo. Such- 
ram, gilt top, 10s. 6d, 

See also Arden Shakespeare, Standard 
Library and Little Quarto Shakespeare. 


A3 
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Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

%VO. bd. 

Sharp (Cecil). See Baring-Gould (S.)< 
Sharp (Elizabeth). See Little Books on Art. 
Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cn %vo. 5s. 

Shelley (Percy B.)« See Standard Library. 
Sheppard (If. F.)» M.A. See Baring- 
Gould (S.). 

Sherweil (Arthur), M.A, LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

Shipley (Mary E.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. With a Preface by the BUhop of 
Gibraltar. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Part I, Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sichel (Walter). See Oxford Biographies. 
Sldra^lck (Mrs. Alfred). HOME LIFE 
IN GERMANY. Wuh x6 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. ^ Demy Zvo. los. bd. net. 
A Colonial Edition i.s also published. 
SIme (John). See I.ittle Books on Art. 
Simonson (Q. A.). FRANCESCO 
GUARDI. With 41 Plates. Imperial 
/^to. £2, 2S. net. 

Sketchley (R. E. D.). See Little Books on 

Sklpton (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. With over 200 Illustrations. 


Small (Evan), M.A. _ THP: IaRTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 2S. bd. 

Smallwood (M. Q.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Smedley(F. E.). Seel.P.L. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS, Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Note.s by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Two volumes. Demy Zvo. 2x5. net. 

Smith (H. Clifford). See Connoisseur's 
Library, 

Smith (Horace and James). See Little 
Library. 

Smith (H. Bomw), M.A. A NEW 
lUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Crenvn Zvo. 
without Answers, 2x. With Answers, 28. btf. 

Smith (R. Mudie). THOUGHTS FOR 
THE DAY. Edited by. Ecap. Zvo. 
y. bd. net. 

Smith (Nowell C.). See Wordsworth (W). 

Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY : Or, Recollections of the 
Events of the Years X766*i833, Edited by 
Wilfred Whitten. Illustrated, JFide 
Demy Zvo. 12s, bd. net. 

Snell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

Snowden (C. E.> A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Zvo. 4s. bd. 

Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 

Sornet (L. A.^and AcatM (M. J.) See 
Junior School cooks. 

South (B« Wilton), M. A. See Junior School 
Books 


Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN 
Edited by David Hannay. 

Vol. I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). Secotul Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. bs. 

Vol. n. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Standard Li^ary. 

Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina¬ 
tion Series. 

Spicer (A. Dykea), M.A. THE PAPER 
trade, a Desciiptive and Historical 
Survey. With Diagrams and Plans. Def^y 
Z7>o. J2S. bd. net. 

Spooner (W. A.), M.A. Sec Leaders of 
Religion. 

Spragge (W. Horton), M.A. See Junior 
School Books. 

Staley (Edgeumbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Royal Zvo. ib'..net. 

Stanbrldge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

*Stancllffe.’ GOLF DO'S AND DONT’S 
Second Edition. P'cap.Zvo. 15. 

Stead (D. W.). See Gallaher (D.). 

Stedman (A. M. M.), M.A. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Elemen¬ 
tary Accidence. Tenth Edition. Ecap. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Eleventh Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 2S. 

FIRST LA'J’IN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter J.atin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. zZmo. 
IS. bd. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR. 
The Helvetian War. Third Edition, 
iZmo. IS. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kings of Rome. Second Edition. xZmo, 
ts. bd. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Twel/ih Ed. Ecap. 
Zjw. xs. bd. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exerdses 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. is. 

RASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 'With 
Vocabulary. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. xs. bd. Original Edition. 2S.bd. 
Key, 3X. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. xs. bd. With Vocabulary, ar. 

NOTANDA 9 UAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Edition. Ecap. Zvo. u. M 
With Vocabulai^’. 2s. Key, 2s. net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE¬ 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Ffteenth Edition. FcaP. Zvo. is. bd. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
xZmo. Fourth Edition, xs. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, 
vised. iZmo. ts. 
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A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. js. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth Edition, ro- 
vised. Fcap, Bvo. xs. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE¬ 
PETITION. Arranged accoiding to Sub¬ 
jects. Fourth Edition, leap. Bvo. td. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. Witii Introduc- 
tioot Notes, and Vocabulaiy. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Zro. 2s. td. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth Edition. 

1 Bnto. Bd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Eighth Edi. 
tion. Cf. S7>o. zs. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth Edi¬ 
tion. Feap. 87/0. If. fid. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition, Cr. 8tv. 2s. 
Key. 3f. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged according to Sub¬ 
jects, Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. is. 

See also School Examiuation Series. 

Steel (R. Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THI<: 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. ar. ud. 

See also School Examination Series. 

Stepbeason (C.), of the 7'echmcal College, 
Bradford, and Stiddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. A TEXTBOOK 
DEALING WITH OKNAMENTAT. 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. With 
66 full-page Plates and numerous Diagrams 
in the Text. Third Edition, Demy Bvo. 

jf. fid, 

Stephenfon (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr, Bvo, 31.6 d. 

Sterne (Liturence). See Little Library. 

Steiurt (lOithenne). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

RICHARD KENNOWAY AND HIS 
FRIENDS. A Sequel to ‘By Allan 
Water.’ Demy Bvo, ^s.6d.net. 

Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Third Edition. 2Vols, Cf‘.Bvo. 12s. 

Library Edition, avois. Demy Bvo. 25^.11^/. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. Buckram. 6f. 

A Colonial Edition is also publUhed. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
Balfour (G.). 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
1887-8. Cr. Bvo. ^ 6s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

LEl’TERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95- Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour With 


many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr 
Bvo. 6s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
gtaphies. 

Stokes (P. Q.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Motteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d, 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ei.lerton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. Bt>o. 6s. 

Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Canon of Win¬ 
chester. DEVELOPMENT AND 
IHVINE PURPOSE Cr.Bvo. 5s.net. 
Story (Alfred T.). AMERICAN 
SHRINES IN ENGLAND. Withmany 
lilu^.trations, including two in Colour by 
A. R. Quinton. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

See also Little Guides. 

Straker (F.)* See Books on Business. 
Streane (A. W.), D.D* See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfelid (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra¬ 
tions. Second Edition, Detny Bvo. js. 6d. 
net. 

Stroud (Henry), D.Sc., M.A. ELEMEN¬ 
TARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. With 
iisDiagrams. Second Edit.,revised. 41.61^. 
Sturch (F.), Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL T!^1NING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). With 
Solutions to Examination Questions, Ortho¬ 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscap. 
5x. net. 

Suddards (F.). See Stephenson (C). 
Surteea (R. S.). See I.r.L. 

Sutherland (William). OLD AGE PEN¬ 
SIONS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
WITH SOME Foreign Examples. Cn Bvo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr, Bvo, 

2S. 6d. 

Syiopson (E. Manael), M.A., M.D. See 
Ancient Cities. 

Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. With 20 Illustrations. Fcap. Bvo. 
7S. 6d. net. 

Tacitua. AGRICOLA. Edited by R. F. 

Davis, M.A. Fcap. B 70 . as. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editm*. Fcap. 
Bvo. 2S. 

See also Classical Translations. 
TalIack(W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND . 

MEMORIES. Detny Bvo. 10s, 6d.net, 
Tatham (Frederick). See Blake (WilUamX 
Tauler (J.). See Library '•f Devotion. 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. DetnyBvo. xos.6d.nei. 
Taylor (P«Q.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Taylor (1. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS. With 26 Illustrations. 
Detny Bx’o. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Taylor (T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonvilie 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON* 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. To the Reign of 
Domitian. Cr. js. 6<f. 

Teagdale-Buckell (Q* T.). THE COM. 
PLETE SHOT. With 53 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Dtmy Zvo, 12s. M. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). EARLY 
POEMS. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Cr. Sz'O. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Thackeray (W, M.). See Little Libraiy. 

Theobald (F. V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition Revised. CV. 
8vo. 2S. 6d. 

Thibaiideau (A. C.). BONAPARTE AN D 
THE CONSULA'TE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortuh’I’Fj With 

13 Illustrations. DevtyZvo. \os. 6d.net. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little (luldes. 

Thompson (A. P.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

THestondVlary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Fourteenth Edi¬ 
tion. Medium\6mo. 25.6d.net. Al'.oan 
edition in supcilor binding, 6 r. 

Tompkins (H, W.), F.R.H.S. See LitiU 
Books on Art and Little Guides. 


THE NAPLES RIVIERA. With 35 Ulus, 
tratlons in Colour by Maurice Greifprn. 
HAGEN. Cr, 8vo, 6 f. 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren), M.A. READ¬ 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTK. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore. In Two Foiutnes. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 155. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTK. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Church. In Two I "oiwnes. 
Third Edition. Cr.8vo. I’^.nct. 

Vincent (J. E.). THROUGH EAST 
ANGLIA IN A MOTOR CAR. With 
16 Illustrations in Colour by Frank South- 
gate, R.B.A., and a Map. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

Voegelin (A.), M.. 4 . See Junior Examina¬ 
tion Series. 

WaddelUCoL L. A.), T.L.D., C B. LHASA 
AN D rrs M YS'l'ERI ES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. W»th 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Wade( 0 . W.),D.n. OLDTESTAMKNT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fifth Edition 
Cr. 8vo. 6t. 

Wade(G. W.), D.D., and Wade (J. H.), 
M.A. Sec Little Guides. 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG¬ 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS: Inteipreta- 
lions, embodying Wagner's own explana¬ 
tions. By At ICR Leighton Ci.rathek 
.and Basil Crump, in Three Volumes. 


Townley (Lady Susan). M Y CHIN KSV 
NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
a Maps. Third Ed. DemyZvo, \os. 6d.net. 


sury of Verse and Prose from the works of 
Dante. Small Cr. 8710. 6il, net. 

See also Oxford Biographies and Dante. 

Trench (Herbert). DRIKDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. Second and 
Revised Edition. Large Post 8vo. 6s. 

NEW POEMS. Second Hdition. Large 
Post 8vo. 6f, 

Trevelyan(Q. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With ^Iaps and Plans. Third 
Edition. Detm 8vo. lof. 6d. net. 

Troutbeck (Q. e.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

TyrrelNQIll (Prances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vardon (Harry). THE C 0 M P L E TIC 
GOLFER. With 63 Illustrations. Ninth 
Edition. pemy Zvo. lor. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 

VaughanCHerbertM.), B.A.(Oxon.). THIC 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With so Illustrations. I 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. lox. 6d. net. I 


Flap 87 >o, 2 s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I.—The Ring ok the Nieklung. 
Third hdition. 

Vol. il—Parsii al, Lohengrin, and 
The Holy Graii . 

Voi. 111 .—Tristan and Isolde. 

Walkley (A. B.). DRAMA AND LIFE 
Cr, 87 >o, bv. 

Wall(J. C.). See Antiquary’s Books. 

Wallace-Hadrili (F.), Second Master at 
Herne Bay College. REVISION NOTES 
ON ENGLISH HISTORY. Cr.8vo. is. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Ait 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (F. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (Izaak) and Cotton (Charles). 
See l.P.L. 

Walton (Izaak). See Little Library. 

Waterhouse (BUzabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott 8vo. 2s. net. 

See also Little Library. 

Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F.). 

Weatherhead(T.C.), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION papers in HORACE. Cr. 8vo. 2s, 
See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webber (P, C.). See Textbooks of Techno- 

Wei 7 (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. 8to. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See TextbooksofScience. 
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Wells (J . )i M. A., Fellow and Tutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
life. Third Edition, Cr.Zvo, 3 f. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Eighth 
Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr, Bvo, y, 6d. 
See also Little Guides. 

Wesley (John). See Library of Devotion. 

Wheldon(P. W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. The life-story of St 
Francis retold for children. With 15 Illus¬ 
trations, 7 of which are by A. H. Buck- 
land. Large Cr, 8 m 6 f. 

Whibley (C.). See Henley (W. E.). 

Whibley (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR¬ 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr,Bvo. ts. 

Whitaker (Q. H.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

White (Qilbert). See Standard Library. 

Whitfield (E. B.), M.A. See Commen ial 
Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.). G A S P A R D 1) E 
COLIGNY, Admirai. ok Fkanch. 
With Illustrations and Plans. Demy Bz>o. 
12 s. 6d, net, 

Whiteley (R. Lloyd), F.I.C, Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Ihom- 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT¬ 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr, Bvo, 2S, 6d. 

Whitley (Miss). See Dilke (T.ady). 

Whitlinar (Miss L.), late Staff Teacher of 
the National Training School of Cookery. 
THE COMPLETE COOK. With 4 ' 
Illustrations. Demy 8 m qs. (mL net, 

A Colonial edition is also published. 

Whitten (W.). See Smith (fohn Thomas). 

Whyte(A. Q.), B..Sc. See Books on Business. 

Wilberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

.Wilde (Oscar). !)E PROFUNDIS. 

' Eleventh Edition. Cr. 87'/». 59 . net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE WORKS. 

A Uniform Edition. DemyBvo. 

173. 6d. neteachvolume. 

THE DUCHESS OF PADUA: A Play. 

POEMS. 

INTENTIONS and THE SOUL OF MAN. 

SALOME. A FLORENTINE TR.V 
GEDY, and VERA; or, THE 
NIHILISTS. 

LADY WINDERMERE’S F.\N: A Play 
about a Good Woman. 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE: 
A Play. 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND: A Play. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BRING EAR¬ 
NEST ; A Trivial Comedy for Serious 
People. 

A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES, THE 
HAPPY PRINCE, and OTHER TALES. 

IXIRD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. 

DE PROFUNDIS. 

Wilkins (W. H.), B.A. THE AI.IEN 
INVASION. Cn 8 m 75. fid. ' 


Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Ulus- 
trateu in Colour by A. W, Mn.L.s. Demy 
\to. 39. fid. net. 

Williamson (M. O.)., M.A. See Ancient 
Cities. 

Williamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex¬ 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner’s Books. 

Wilmot-Buxton (E. M.). MAKERS OF 
EUROPFL Outlines of Euio{>ean History 
for the Middle Forms of Schools. With 12 
Maps. Ninth Edition. Cr. Bvo, y. 6d. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
lllustralions. Cr.Sro. 3s. td. 

A BOOK OF NOBLE WOMEN. With 
16 Illustrations. Cr. Sz^o. }s. bd. 

A HISTORY OF GREAT BRIT.\ 1 N: 

I ROM THE CoMINti OF THE Ani.LES TO 
THE Year 1870. With 20 Maps. Cr.Svo. 
3J. 6d. 

Sec also Beginnei's P*ooks. 

W!ison(Bishop. ). See Libraryof Devotion. 

WilsonfA. J.). Sec Books on Business. 

Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 

Wilson (J. A.). See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 
TOkALIS : Songs of Naluie, Church, and 
Home. J^ofi Sz’o. 2s. bd. 

Winbolt (S. E.X M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. (V. 8m it.bd. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Composition. O. Svo. 39. M. Kks, 
ej. net. 

WindIe(B.C. A.), D..Sr.,F.R.S.,F..S.A. .See 
Antic|uaiy’s Hooks, Lillie Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Histoiie.s. 

Winterbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc., 
LJy. B. .See Churchman's Librai y. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.-M., V.C.,G.C.B., 
(LCM.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With Illustrations, 
and 29 Maps. Ei/th and Cheaper Edition. 
Demy 8r'<7. ^5. (id. net. 

A Colonial lulition is also published. 

Wood (J« A, E.), See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. hickory). DAN LENO. Ulus, 
tiated. Third Edition. Cr. 8m 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. Blrkbeck), M. A., late Scholar of 
Woicester College, (Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.X R K., D.A.Q..M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Skfn.seu Wilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
DemyZz>o. 12s. bd. net. 

Wordsworth (Christopher), M.A. See 
Antiqu.ary’s Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). T’TE POEMS OF. 
With an Introduction and Notes by 
Nowell C, .Smith, late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. In Three Volumes. 
Derny 8m isf. net. 

POKiMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction bySiopFORD 
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A. Brooke. With 40 Illustrations by £. 
H. New, including a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. Cr. 8w. js. 64, net. 

See also Little Library. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.)* 
See Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of Queen's 
C^lege, Cambridge. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C.). TO-DAY. Thoughts on 
Life for every day. Demy i6mo. is. 6d, net. 
Wright (Sophie). (GERMAN VOCABU¬ 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fcap. Zv9 

IS, 6 ^. 

Wyatt (Kate M.), See Gloag (M. R.). 
Wyldc(A. B.). MOJ)KRN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy 8w. 
15 r. net. 

Wyllle (M. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. With 16 Illustrations, in Colour 
by W. L. WvLLTE, R.A., and 17 othei 
Illustrations. Crtnvn ivo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Wyndham (George). See Shakespeare 
(WilUam). 

Wyon (R.) and Prance (G.). THE LAN D 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. With 
51 Illustrations. Cr. Qvo. as. 64, net. 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3 S. 64, 

Young (Pilson). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 158 Illustrations. 
Nezv Edition i^Seventli)., ivith many addi¬ 
tions. Demy, Zvo, 12 s. 64. net, 

A Colonial Edition it aLo published. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Apprecia¬ 
tion of the Motor Car, With a Frontis¬ 
piece in Photogravuie. Small Demy Zvo. 
Ss. net. 

Young (T.M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr.Zvo. Clot/i, 2 s. 6d.; 

I pa/er ioardi, IS, 6d. 

Zimmern (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 
I KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
I CITY? Ecnp, Zvo. is. 6d. net. 


Ancient Cities 


General Editor, R. C. A. 

Cr, Sz'o, 

Chester. By B. C. A. Windle,D.Sc. F.R.S. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Shrewsburv. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 

Illustrated by Katharine M. Roberts. 
Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL. D , F.S.A. 

Illustrated by B. C Boulter. 

Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

4 ^. 64. net. 

Lincoln. By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., 
M.D. Illustrated by K. H. New. 

Bristol. By Alfred Harvey, M.B. Illus¬ 
trated by H. New. 

Dublin. By S. A. 0 . Fitzpatrick. Illustrated 
by W. C. (ireen. 


The Antiquary’s Books 

General Editor, J, CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Demy %vo. 

English Monastic I.ipr. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

Remains or tub Prehistoric Age in 
England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other illustrations. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
ARCHAtOLOGY AMD FaLSB ANTIQUITIES. 

By R. Munro, LL.D, Illustrated. 

Shrines op British Saints. ByJ.C. Wall. 

With numerous Illustrations and Flans. 
The Royal Forfsts of England. By J. 
C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 


7 .t. 6d. net, 

Thf Manor and Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
Enci.ish Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 
Illustrated. 

The Bbll.s of England. By Canon J. J. 
Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

Parish Life in MEDiAtVAL England. By 
the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition. 
The Domesdav Inquest. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B.A., LL.B. With 27 Illustrations. 
The Brasses of England. By Herbert 
W. Macklin, M.A. WithmanyIllustrations. 
Second Edition. 

EngllshChurch Furniture. ByJ.C.Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A., and A. Harvey, M.B. 
Second Edition. 

Folk-Lore as an Historical Science. By 
G. L. Gomme. With many IHusti^tions. 
"English Costume. By George Clinch, F.G.S. 
With many Illustrations. 
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Tae Arden Shakespeare 

Denty Svo. 2 s. (id. net each volume. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Inti oduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Hamlbt. Edited by Edward Bowden. 

Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward 
Bowden. 

King Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Macmillan. 

The Tempest. Edited by Moreton Luce. 

Othello. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Titus Andronicus. Edited by H. B. Bail- 
don. 

CvMHELiNB. Edited by Edward Bowden. 

The Merry Wives op Windsor. Edited by 
H. C. Hart. 

A Midsummer Night’s Bream. Edited by 
H. Cuningham. 

King Henry V. Edited by H. A. Ev.ans. 

All’s Well That Ends Well. Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 

The Taming of the Shrew. Edited by 
R. Warwick Bond. 

Timon of Athens. Edited by K. Beighton. 


Measure for Measure. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

Twelfth N ight. Edited hy Moreton Luce. 
The Merchant of Venice. Edited by 
C. Knox Pooler. 

Troilus and Crbssida. Edited by K. 
Beighton. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Edited 
by R. Warwick Bond. 

Aniony and Cleofaira. Edited byR. II. 
Case. 

Love's Labour’s Lost. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

Periclfs. Edited by K. Beighton. 

Kin(. Richard 111. Edited by A. H. 
Thompson. 

The Life AND Death OK King John. Edited 
by Ivor B. John. 

Tim Comedy ok Errors. Edited by Henry 
Cuningham. 


The Beginner’s Books 


Edited by W. WII 

Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 

Second Edition. Illustrated. Ftap.Zvo. \s. 
iCASY Stories from English Hisfory. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Huxton. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. IS. 

Stories prom Roman History. By E. M. 

Wilmot-Buxton Cr. Bz>o. is. (>d. 

\ First History of Greece, By E. E. Firth. 
Cr. Zvo. IS. 6d, 


d.TAMSON, B.A. 

P^ASY Exercises in ARiriiMRric. ^ Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. J'hird Juiition. Fcn/>. 
Zz>o. Without Answers, is. With Answers. 

IS. %d. 

Easy Dictation and .Spelling. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. Sixth Ed. Fcap. Zvo. ii. 

An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 
arranged by W. Williamson, B.A. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. is. 


Books on Business 
Cr. ^vo. 


ORTS and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 
Railways. By E. R. McBennoti. 

'he Stock Exchange. By Chas. Buguid. 
^ Second Edition. 

'he Business of Insurance. By A. J. 
, Wilson. 

'he Electrical Industry : Lighting, 
Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 
^ B.Sc. 

'he Shipbuilding Indu-stry ; Its History, 
Practice, Science, and Finance. By David 
. Pollock, M.LN.A. 
he Money Market. By F. Straker. 
he Business Side of Agriculture. By 
A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 

AW m Business. By H. A. Wilson, 
he Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 
Baker, F.I.C, F.C.S. lilttstrated. 


2 f. (id. net, 

Thf. Automorilk Industry. By G. de 
Holden-Stone. 

Mining and Mining Investments. By 
•A. Moil’ 

The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 

Trade Unions. By G. Brage. 

Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

The Iron Trade of Great .'RtTAiN. By 
J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Kari^lls. By 
F. W. Hirst. 

The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the Univexsity of Man* 
Chester. Illustrated. 
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Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Lilt.D. 

Thb Svriac Ciironici.e known as that of The History of Pseli.us. Edited by C. 
Zachariah or Mitylenk. Translated by Salhas. DetnyZvo, i^s.nct. 

F. J. Hamilton, and E. W. Brooks. EcthesisChronica and Chronicon Aihen. 

Demy Zve. 12s. 64 . nef. arum. Edited by Professor S. P. Lambros. 

Demy Zvo. js. 64 . net. 

Evagrius. Edited by L. Bidez and L6on The Chronicle or Mokba. Edited by John 
Parnieutier. DemyZvo. 10s. t 4 . net. Schmitt. DemyZvo. i^s.net. 


The Churchman’s Bible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Fcap. 8vo. IS . (id. net each. 


The Ei’isple op St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE tiALATiANS. Explained by A. W. 
Robinson, M.A. Secon 4 E 4 itioH. 
Ecclesiastes. Explained by A. W. Streanc, 
D.D. 

The Epistle of Si. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Philippians. Explained by C. R, 1 ). 
Biggs, D.D. Secon 4 Edition. 

The Epistle of Si. Jamj^s. Explained by 
H. W. Fulford M.A. 


Isaiah. Explained by W. E. Barnes, D.B. 

Two Volumes. With Map. ar. net each. 
The Epistle or S r. Paul t mb Aposti k 'io 
THE Ephesians. Explained by G. H. Whita¬ 
ker, M.A. 

Thu Gospel According to Sr. Mark. 
Explained by J, C. Du BuLsson, hl.A. 
2S. 64 . net. 

The Epistle op Paul the Apostle to 

THE COLOSSIANS AND^ PHILEMON. Ev 

plained by H. J. C. Knight. 2s. net. 


The Churchman’s Library 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


Crown 8vo. 

The Beginnings op English Christianity. 

By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 

The Kingdom of Heaven Hp.re and ITeke* 
after. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc., LE.B. 

Tub Workmanship op the Prayer Book : 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. ByJ. 
Dowden, D.D. Second Edition^ Revised 
and Rnlarsed. 


3j. 6ff. each. 

Evolution. By F. B. jevons, M.A., Liil.B 
Some New Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wiight, D.D. 6s. 

The Churchman’s Introduction to ihf 
Old Testamlnt. By A. M. Mackay, Ij.A- 
Third Edition. 

Comparative Theology. By J. A. Mac- 
Culloch. 6f. 


Classical Translations 

Crown %vo. 


iEsCHYLUS— The Orcstcian Tiilogy (Agamem 
non, Choeuhoroe, Eumenides). Translated 
by Lewis Campbell, LL.D. 5^. 

Cicero —I)e Oratoie I. Translated by E. N. 

P. Moor, M.A. Second Edition, 64 . 
CiCERO—Tbe Speeches against Cataline and 
Antony and for Murena and Milo. Trans¬ 
lated by H. K. D. Blakislon, M.A. 5^. 
Cicero—D e Natura Deorum. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. 3#. 6 d. 

Cicero— De Officiis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Horace—T he Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. ss. 

I/'CIAN— Six Dialogues Translated by S. T 
Irwin, M.A. yt.6d, 

Sophocles— Ajax and Electra. Translated by 
E. D. Morsnead, M.A. 24. 6 d. 

Tacitus— Agricola and Germania. TranS' 
lated by R. B. Townshend. 2s. 6d. 

Juvenal— Thirteen Satires. Translated by 
S. G. Owen, M.A. 2S,6d. 


Classics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 

The Art OF THE Greeks. By H. B. Walters. Velazquez. By A. de Berueie. With 94 
-13 Plates and 18 Illustrations in the Plates. Wide Royal Zvo, los, 6d. neU 
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Commercial Series 

Crown Svo. 


British Commerce and Colonies prom 
Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, LittD., M.A. Third Edition, 9S. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D.i M.A. is. 6d, 

The Economics op Commerce, By H. de 
B. Gibbins, LittB., M.A. Second Edition, 
u, 6d. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. £. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. 2S. 

A Commercial Geography op the British 
Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Si.vt/i 
Edition, ss. 

A Commercial Geography of Foreign 
Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. 2s. 

A Primer op Businbs.s. By S. Jackson. 
M.A. Fourth Edition, u. 6d. 


A Short Commercial Arithmetic. By F. 

G. Taylor, M.A. Fourth Edition, u. 6d. 
French Commercial Corrfspondbncb. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. 2S. 

German Commercial Correspondence. By 
S. £. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition. 2i, td. 

A French Commercial Reader. ByS. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 2s. 
Precis Writing and Office Correspond¬ 
ence. By F.. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2s. 

A Entrance Guide to Professions and 
Business. By II. Jones. is.6d. 

7 ’hb Principles ok Book-keeping by Double 
Entry. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. 2s. 
Commercial Law. By W. Dougla.s Edward.*:. 
Second Edition. 2s. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 

Wide Royal'^vo. 25J. net. 


Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. Witn 40 
Plates in Photogravure. 

Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, so in Collotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 
Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 
Photogravure, 

Ivories. By A. Maskell. With 80 Plates in 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 
With z6o Plates in Collotj'pe and one in 
Photogravure. Second Edition. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With a8 Illustrations m Colour 
and Collotype. 


Europfan Enamels, By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hanie, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawion. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo¬ 
gravure. Second Edition. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus¬ 
trations in Collotype and 12 in Colour. 

Sea I s. By Walter de Gray Birch. With 52 
Illu.strations in Collotype and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure. 

Jewellery. By H. Clifford Smith. With 50 
Illustrations in Collotype, and 4 in Colour. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcaf %vo. y, 6</. net each volume. 

COLOURED BOOKS 


Old Coloured Books. By George Pasion. 

With 16 Coloured Plates. Fcap. tvo. 2s. net. 
The Life and Death of John Mytton. Esq. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Hertry Aiken. 
Hand7.ev Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. Second Edition. 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 12 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
JoRRocKs* Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 
Surtees. With Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken, Second Edition. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
floured Piat<» and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 


The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 
R, S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
Tub Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search of 
THE Picturesque By William Combe. 
With 30Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 
OF Consolation. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Third Tour op Doctor Syntax in 
Search op a Wife. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The History of Johnny Qh * b Genus ; the 
Little Foundling of tbe late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of * The Three Tours.’ With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

The English Dance op Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, witn Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of * Doctor 
Syntax.' Two Volumes. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

{Continued. 
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Illustrated Pocket Library op Plain and 

ThsDancsopLifs: APoem. BytLeAothor 
of * Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with 36 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 

Life in London: or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Terry Hawthorn, Esc., and nU 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Enn. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
1 . R. and G. Craikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Life in London: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq^ nud 
his Cousin. The Hon. Tom Dasball. ay an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Tu'0 Volumes. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold* 
smith* With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row* 
iandson. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Nbwcome. ^ an OiBcer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 


PLAIN 

The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by ta Etchings executed by Louis 
Scbiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 

The illustrations are reproduced in photo* 
gravure. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In* 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations~2x in number 
•—are rroroduced in photogravure. 

iEsop’s Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor C^tlb. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by Geoi^e Crmkshank. 


Coi^URED "BooKS-^ontmued. 

Gamonia : or the Art of Preserving Game; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta* 
tk>ns and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With X5 
Coloured Plates T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con* 
taining the completest Instructions ^ for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Gallo^ng, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Get^rey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Rea! Paddv. With xp Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marxs, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcomb in 
the Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire : A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With ao Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 

The English Spv. By Bernard Black* 
mantle. An original Work^ Characteristic, 
Satirical, Humorous, comprising scenes and 
sketches in every Rank of Society, being 
Portraits of the Illustrious, Eminent, Eccen* 
trie, and Notorious. With 7a Coloured 

I Plates by R. Cruikshank, and many 
Illustrations on wood. Ttuo Volumes, 
•js. net, 

BOOKS 

The Tower of London. By W. Hanlson 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
ill the Text by George Crutksfaank. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 34 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Compleat Angler. By Inak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 3a Con* 
temporary Onwhyn Plat«. 


Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap. tvo. u. 

Junior French Examination Papers. By Junior Latin Examination Papers. ByC. 

F. Jacob, M.A. Second Edition. O. Boning, B. A. Fifth Edition. Rby, 

Junior English Examination Papers. By 31. ^d. net. 

W. Williamson, B.A. Junior General Information Examima* 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. Key, 
By W. S. Beard. Fourth Edition. ^s. 6d. net. 

Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By Junior Geography Examination Papers. 

S. W Finn, M.A. ByW. G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior Greek Examination Papers. ByT. Junior German Examination Papers. By 
C. Weatherhead, M.A. Key, y. 6d. net. A. Voegeiin, M.A. 
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Methuen’s Junior School-Books 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP. LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 


A Class«Booic of Dictation Passages. By 
W. Williainson, B.A. F<mrttentk Edition. 
Cr. Sva. is. 6 d, 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
Edit^ by £, Wilton South, M.A. With 
Three Mai^. Cr. Stv, is. 6^. 

ThbGosfblAccordingtoSt. Mark. Edited 
by A. £. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr, 8 vo. IS. 6 d. 

A Junior English Grammar. By W. William¬ 
son, B.A. With numeious passages for parsing 
and analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 
Fowth Edition, Cr, Bvo. 2s. 

A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A., 
P.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Fourth Edi¬ 
tion, Cr. 8 vo. 2S. 6 d. 

The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by 
A. £. Rubie, D.D. Cr. 6 vo. 2s. 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 
Somet and M. J. Acatos. Second Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 2 S. 

Elementary Experimental Science. Phy¬ 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. Chemistry 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 


154 Diagrams. Sixth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 

2S, 6d. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 276 Diagrams. Sixth Edition, Cr, 
Zvo. 2 S . 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A. £. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates and 
109 Diagrams. Second Edition revised, 
Cr. Zro. 2 S, 

A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. 

mron,M.A. TkirdEdition. Cr.Zvo. u. 
The Gospel According to St. Luke With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr, 
Zvo. 2S. 

The First Book op Kings. Edited by A. £. 

R»»ie, D.D. With Maps. Cr. Ztfo . 7 S . 

A Junior Greek History. By W, H. 
Spragge, M.A. With 4 Illustrations and 5 
Maps. Cr. 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. 

A School I.atin Grammar. By H. G. Ford, 
M.A. Cr.Zvo. 7S. 6d. 

A Junior Latin Prose. By H. N. Asman, 
M.A., B.D. Cr. Zvo. 2s. (>d. 


Leaders of Beligion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. With Portraits. 


Cr. Zvo. 

Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
Bishop Wilbsrporcb. By G. W. Daniell, 
M.A. 

Cardinal Manning. ByA«W. Hutton, M.A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 

S oknKnox. ByF.MacCunn. Second Edition. 
OHN Hows. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

HOMAS Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. TkirdEdition. 

John Keblb. By Walter Lock, D.D. 


as. net. 

Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot Andkewes. By R. L. Ottley, 
D. D. Second Edition, 

Augustine of Canterbury. By E. L. 
Cutts, D D. 

William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Third Edition. 

John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Ckanmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 
J. Carlyle, M.A. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott Zvo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2 s, 6 il. net. 


The Confessions or St. Augustins. Edited 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Sixth Edition. 

The Imitation of Christ : called also the 
Eorlesiasttcal Music. Edited by C Bigg, 
D.D. Fifth Edition, 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D. D. Fourth Edition. 

Lyra Iknocbntium. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. Second Edition. 

The Temple. Edited by £. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

A Book or Devotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. Edited by C. Bigg. D.D. Fourth Ed. 
A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge, B.D. 


The Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 
A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

On the Love op God. By St. Francis de 
Sales, ^ited by W. J. Knox*Uttle, M.A. 
The Psalms of David. Edited by B. W. 
Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland, 
M.A., and Canon H. C Beeching, M.A. 
The Song of Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 
M.A. 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C 
S. Jerram, M.A. 

A Manual op Consolation from the 
Saint.«5 and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. 


[Continued. 
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The Library or ’ OTLyo - non ^- coniintted . 
The Dbvotions of St. Anselm. Edited by 
C. C. J. Webb. M.A. 

Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sin¬ 
ners. By John Bunyan. Edited by S. C. 
Freer, M.A. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata. Edited 
by A. E. Burn, B.D. 

Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Veise. 
Edited by Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
Secpftd Edition^ revised. 

A DavBook FROM THE Saints AND Fathers. 

Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

A Little Hook of Heavenly Wisdom.^ A 
Selection from the English Mystics. Edited 
by E. C. Gregory. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. EditcdbyW R.Inqe,M.A. 
An Introduction to The Devout Lue. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns. M.A. 

The Little Flowers of the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and of his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 


Manchester al Mondo: a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Mancnester. With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
Editor of ‘A Little Book of Life and 
Death.’ 

The Spiritual Guide, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition o< Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure ofIntern.il Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michael deMolinos, Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 
by Kathleen I.ytiellon. And a Note by 
Canon Scott Holland. 

Devotions for Every Day of the Week 
AND THE Great Festivals. By John 
Wesley. Edited, with an Introduction by 
Canon C. Bodington. 

pRPCES Privataj. By Lancelot Andrewes, 
Bishop of Winchester. Selections from the 
Translation by Canon F. E. Brightman. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by A. £. 
Burn, D.D. 


Little Books oe Art 

With many Illustrations, Demy i6mo, 2 s. 61, ttet. 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Fourth Edition. 
Bookplates. E. Almack. 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition, 
Romney, George Paston. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

Leighton. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Greuze and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 
Vandvck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Turner. France.s Tyrrell-Gill. 

DUrer. Jessie Allen. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Burne-Jones. Fortunde de Lisle. Third 
Edition. 


lIoppNER. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Rembrandt. Mrs. K. A. Sharp. 

Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnstingl. 
Raphael, A- R. Dryhurst, 

Millet. Nctta Peacock. 

Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 

J ewellery. Cyril Davcnpoi t. 

Claude. E. Dillon. 

The Arts op Jai an. E. Dillon. 
Enamels. Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 
Miniatures. C. Davenport. 

Constable. H. W. Tompkins. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. L. Jenner. 


The Little Galleries 

Demy l6mo. 2 s, 6d, net. 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A Little Gallery of Reynolds. A Little Gallery of Millais. 

A Little Gallery of Romney. A Little Gallery of English Ports. 

A Little Gallery of Hoppnbr. 

The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 

Small Pott %vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. net.; leather, y. 6il. tut. 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form; (2) illus- 
trationsfrom photographs and by well-known artists; (3) good plans and maps; (4) an 
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adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the natural 
features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 


Cambripge anp its Colleges. By A. 

HamiUon Thoinp»>n. Second Edition. 
Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, 
M.A. Eighth Edition. 

St. Paul's Cathedral. By Geo:^e Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. By G- £. Troutbeck. 
Second Edition. 


The English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
The Malvern Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Shakespeare's Country. By B. C. A. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Third Edition. 

North Wales. By A. T. Story. 
Buckinghamshire. By K. S. Koscoe. 
CiiEsiriRE. By W. M. Gallichan. 

Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 

Derbvshirs. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. 

Devon. By S. Barmg-Gould. 

Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. Second Ed. 
Hampshire. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 


1 HBRTroRDSMiKB. By H. W. Tompkins, 
' F.R.H.S. 

The Isle op Wight, By G. Clinch. 

Kent. By (J. Clinch. 

Kerry. By C. P. Crane. 

Middlesex. By John 15 . Firth. 

Norfolk. By W. A. Dntt. 
Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry. 
Oxfordshire. By F. G. Bralani, M.A. 
Somerset. By G. W. and J. H. W.ide. 
Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. By F. A. H. I.ainbert. 

Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

The East Ridi.ng of Yorkshire. By J. E. 
Morris. 

Thp North Riding op Yorkshire. By J E. 
Morris. 


Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 
Rome By C. G Eilaby. 

Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 


The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small Pott %vo. Each Volume^ clothe ij. 6 d. net; leathery 2 s. 6 d. net. 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICK. EditedbyK.V. Lucas. TwoVois. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. 

Bacon(Francl8). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 
BACON. Edited by Edward Wright. 

Barham <R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 
Ttvo Vaiumes. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Second Edition. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ro.ss. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
Perugini. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. Hindes Groome. Ttvo Volnmes. 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited bj' John 
Sampson. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with George 
Canning’s additional Poems. Edited by 
Llovo Sanders. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 
Minchin. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 
Deane. 


I Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Annie 
Matheson. Two Volumes. 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (Alighieri). THK INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Tianslated by H. F. Caky. 
Edited by Pagkt Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PaRGATOKIO OF DANTE. Trans¬ 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans¬ 
lated by H. F. Cary Edited by Paget 
Toynbke, M.A , D.Litt. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. Strkatfeild. 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 

Ferrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goodrifh • Freer and Lord 
Iddesi.eicii. Two Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

GaskellfMrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE, 

Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro¬ 
duction by L. BiNt 3N, and Notes by j. 
Masefield. 

KInglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Second Edition, 
iContinued. 
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Tkb Little XABjuMv—amtinutd. 

Umb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. 

Locker (P.). LONDON LYRICS Edited 
W A. D. Godlby, M.A. a reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Lonalellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithkull. 

MarveU (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
Wmght. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
Bebching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
MolrfD.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. 

NlchoU(J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 
POWBLL. 

Smith (Horace and Janies). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godlev, 

M. A. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAI. 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 


Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY¬ 
SON. Edited by J. ChuhtonCollins, M. A. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by Canon 
H. C. Bebching, M.A 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Euzabetii 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
Thnckeroy(W.M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. '1 hrte Votvmts, 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwvnn. 
Tkrtt Volumes. 

ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwvnn, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditedbyS. Gwvnn. 
Vaugrhan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton (Uank). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 
Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Eleventh Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.), SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 
C. Smith. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by Geori.l 
Sampson. 


The Little Quaxto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 
Pott l 6 mo. In 40 Volumes. Leather^ price if. net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. loj. net. 


Mmiatiire Library 

Reprints in miniatuie of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 

Eupkranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By Thb Life of Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Edward FitzGerald, trom the edition pub- Chbrbury. Written by himself. Frc>in the 

lUb«l by W. Pickering in 1651. Demy edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 

38w«. Leather^ as* net, year 1764. Demy Leaihtr, as, net. 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- Tub Visions of Dom Francisco Qubvedo 
stances. By Edward FitrGerald. From Villegas, Kniaht of the Order of St. 

the edition published by W. Pickm'ing in James. Made English by R. In From the 

1858. Demy •^amo. Leather^ es. net. edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 

The RubAiyat op Omar KmayyAm. By Leather, as. net. 

Edward FitzGerald. From the zst edition Poems. By Dora Greenwdl. From the edi- 
of >859, Fourth Edition. Leather, is. net. tion of 1848. Leather, as. net. 


Oxford Biographies 


Jicaf. Hvo. Each volume, cloth, 
Dante Alighieri. By Pi^etToynbee,M.A, 
D.Litt. With la Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Girolamo Savonarola. By £. L. S. Hors- 
burah, M.A With 23 Illostrarions. Second 
Edition. 

John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. With 12 Illustrations. 
Alfred Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. 
With 9 Ilittxtrattons. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. 
With 19 Illustrations. 

Erasmus. By £. F. H. Capey. With 13 
lllnstraUons. 

The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry, 
^tb »Illustrations. 


2x. 6d. net ; leather^ p, 6ci. net. 

Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
With IS Illustrations. 

Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. With 13 
Illustrations. 

Francis op Assisi. By Anna M. .Stod* 
dart. With 16 Illu$trati<Nis. 

Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With la 
Illustrations. 

Bsaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. With iz 
Illustrations. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe. By H. G. 

Atkins. With 16 Illustrations. 

FRAN901S Fenelon. By Viscount St Cyres. 
With 13 Illustrations. 
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Sehool Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M, STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. 8w. aj. 6</. 


Funck Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A Fcurtttnth Edition. 
Kav. Sixtk Edition, 6f. net. 

Latin Examination Papers. By A M. M. 
St«dmant M.A Thirteenth Edition. 

Key. Sixth Edition, 6f. net. 

Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. 
Stedman, M.A Ninth Edition. 

Key. Fourth Edition, 6 s. net. 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Moiicbt Seventh Edition. 

Key. Third Edition. 65. net. 


History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C. H. Spence, M.A, Third 
Edition, 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

Key. Fourth Edition. 7#. net. 
Examination Papers in English History. 
ByJ. Tail Plowden.Wardlaw, B.A. 


School Histories 


Illustrated. Crown ivo. is. 6 d. 

A School History OF Warwickshire. By A School Hist'ory op Surrey. By H. E. 

R C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Malden, M.A. 

A School History op Somerset. By 
Walter Kaymond. Second Edition. A School History op Middlesex. By V. 

A i^HOOL History op Lancashire. By Plan- and P. W. Walton. 

W. £. Rhodes. 


Uethnen’s Simplified French Texts 
Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 

One Shilling each, 

L'Histoirsd'uns Tulips. Adapted by T. R. La Chanson de Roland. Adapted by H. 

N.Crofts, M.A. Second Edition. Rieu, M.A. Second Edition. 

Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. M^moires de Cadichon. Adapted by J. F. 

Le Doctbur MathAos. Adapted by W. P. Rhoades. 

Fuller. LEquipagb db la Bbllb-Nivbrnaisb. 

La Bouillib au Mibl. Adapted by P. B. Adapted by T. R. N. Crofts. 

Ingham. L'Histoire ur Pierre bt Camille. 

Jean Valjean. Adapted by F. W. M. Draper. Adapted by J. B. Patterson. 


Methuen’s Standard Library 

Cloth. Ij. net; doublevolumes, is. 6 d. net. Paper, 6 d. net; double volume, I^. net. 


The Meditations op Marcos Aurelius. 

Translated by R. Graves. 

Sense and Sensibility. Jane Austen. 
Essays and Counsels and The New 
Atlantis. Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam. 

Rbligio Medici and Urn Burial. Sir 
Thomas Browne. The text collated by 
A. R. Waller. 

The Piusrim’s Progress. John Bunyan. 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 
Edmund Burke. 

The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 
Double Volume. 

The Analogy op Religion, Natural and 
Revealed. Joseph Butler. 
Miscellaneous Poems. T. Chatterton. 
Tom JONis. Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Ckampoed. Mrs. Gaskell. 

The History op the Decline and Fall op 
the Roman Empire. E. Gibbon. 
Text and Notes revised by J. B. Bury. 
Seven double volumes. 

The Case is Altered. Every Man in 
His Humour. Every Man Out op His 
Humour. Ben Jonson. 


The PoemsandPlaysop Oliver Goldsmith. 
Cvnt}iia'.<i Revels. Poetaster. Ben 
Jonson. 

The Poems of John Keats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by £. de 
Silincourt. 

On the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 
k Kempis. Translation by C. Bigg. 

! A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
' Life. W. Law. 

Paradise 1 <ost. John Milton. 
Eikonoklastbs and the Tenure op Kings 
AND Magistrates. John Milton. 
Utopia AND Poems. Sir Thomas More. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated by 
Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 
Translation revised by W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 

The Works op William Shakesfbarb. In 
10 volumes. 

Principal Poems, z8i5'i8i 8. PcKiy Bysshe 
Shelley. With an }'.troduction byU. D. 
Locock. 

The Life op Nelson. Robert Southey. 

The Natural Historyand Antiquities op 
Sblborne. Gilbert White. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


Textbooks of Science 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc.. and G, R. MILLS, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated, 


Practical Mechanics. S. H. Wells. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Srv. 3^. td. 
Practical Chemistry. Part 1. W. French, 
M.A. Cr. Zvo, Fourth Edition. \s. td. 
Practical Chemistry. Part 11. W. French 
and T. H. Boardman. Cr. Sr/o. ir. td. 
Examples in Physics. By C. £. Jackson, 
B.A. Cr. 8vo. as. td. 

Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 
By C. T. MillLs, M.I.M.E. Cr. Svo. 
y. td. 

Plan r Life, Studies in Garden and School. 
By Horace F. Jones, F.C.S. With 320 
Di<*^ams. Cr. Hvo. 3^. 6d. 

The (Complete School Chemistry. By F. 
M. Oldham, B.A. With 126 Illustrations. 
Cr. Bpo. 4s. td. 

Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. 
Physics Section. By W. T. Clough, 


1 A.R.C.S. (Lond.), F.C.S. Chemistry 
I Sec (TON. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
, F.C.S. Wi^ 2 Plates and 10 Diagrams, 
j Cr. 8 po. as. 

I Examples in Elementary Me^ianics 
Practical, Graphical, and Theoretical. By 
W. J. Dobbs, M.A. With 51 Diagramb. 
Cr. Bvo. ss. 

Outlines ok Physical Chemistry, By 
George Senter, B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.l). With 
many Diagrams. Cr. Svo. as. td. 

An Organic Chemistry for Schools and 
Technical 1 nrtitutes. By A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. With many 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo. as. td. 

First Year Physics. ByC. E.Jacksoi),M.A. 
With 51 diagrams. Cr. Svo. is. 6d, 


Textbooks of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M. A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
lu/ly Illustrated. 

How TO Maks a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. , Builders’Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. \s. td. Cr. Svo. 4f. td. 

Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. Rfipoussfi Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. -^s. td Cr. Svo. 25. td. 

Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. Electric Light and Power: An Intro- 
By Clare Hill. Fourth Edition. Cr.Svo. as. duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 

Instruction IN Cookery. A. P. Thomson. ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.). 

as. td. and W. H. N. James, A.R.C.S., A.l.E.E. 

An Introduction to the Study of Tex- Cr. Svo. 4s. td 

TILS Design. By Aldred F. ^rker. Engineering Workshop Practice. By 

Svo. js. td. C. C. Alien. Cr Svo. 3s. td. 


Handbooks of Theology 

The XXXIX. Articles of the Church of An Introduction to the History of the 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, Creeds. By A. £. Burn, D.D. I^onrj' 
D.D. Sixth Edition. Demy Svo, sas. td. Svo. los. td. 

An Introduction to the History of The Philosophy of Religion in England 
Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., and America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 

"Liti.T). Fourth Edition. Demy Svo, los.td. Demy Svo. sos. ta. 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Fourth Edition revised. ByJ. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy Svo, 
Demy Svo, las, td. lor. td. 


The Westminster Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


The Book op Genesis. Edited with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Sixth Edition Demy Svo. lox. td. 

The BuOK of Job. Edited by £. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. DemyAvo. ts. 
The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackbam, M.A. Demy Svo. Third 
Edition, los. td. 

The First Epistle of Paul the Aposti e 


TO THB Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy Svo. ts. 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited with In¬ 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
D.D. Demy Svo. ts. 

The Book of Ezekiel. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M.A., D Litt. DemvSvo. xvs.td. 

A Commentary on Exodus. By A. H 
M^Netle. B.D. With a Map and 3 Plans- 
Demy Svo. sos. td. 
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Part II.—Fiction 


AUMnul (B. Marla). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHEi^ Fourth Edition^ Cr. 

THE’blunder of AN INNOCENT. 

Seconti Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. S/oond Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA Socond Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Zt>o. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Medium Bvo. 6d. 

Baeot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. Also Medium 
Bvo. 6d. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

TEMPTATION. Fi/th Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

WyXSVROXY. A New Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
6 s. 

DONNA DIANA Second Edition. Cr. 
Bxto. 6s. 

CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. Medium Bvo. 6d. 
Barlng-Qould(S.). ARMINELL. Fi/th 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. Cr, 87'^. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
JACQUKTTA. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. t 
^ ^A\%o Medium Bvo. 6d. i 

NOEMl. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. \ 
Bvo, 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. , 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated.' 

Fifth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

^ Also Medium Bvo. 6d. I 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third , 
Ediiion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated., 
^ Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONKY. Ulus. 

tnUed. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
^ Cr. Bvo. 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. . 

royal GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s .' 


CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
INDEWISLAND. .SecondEd. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE FROBISHERS. CrownBvo. 6s, 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

DOMITIA. Ulus. Second Ed. Cr 8vo. 6s. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Croivn Bvo. 6s. 

LITTLE TU’PENNY. A New Edition. 
Medium Bvo. 6d. 

FURZE BLOOM. Medium Bvo. 6d. 
Barnett (Edith A.). A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s 
Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 

A Wilderness. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition. 
Cr Bvo. 6 s. 

JENNIE BAXTER JOURNALIST. 
Medium Bvo. 6d. 

Begbie (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVER riNG ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW; or, The Progress 
OF AN Open Mind. With a Frontispiece. 
Cr. Bvo 6s. 

Belloc(Hllalre). M.P. EMMANUEL BUR¬ 
DEN, MERCHANT. With 36 Illustra- 
tions by (>. K. Chesterton. Seconded. 
Cn87'<7. 6s. 

Benaon(E. P.) DODO: A Detail op the 
Day. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE VINTAGE. Medium Bvo. 6d. 
Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Cr.Bvo. ^s.6d. 

Birmingham (George A). THE BAD 
TIMES. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 
6s. 

Bowles (G. Stewart). A GUN-ROOM 
DITTY BOX. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. is. 6d. 
Bretbertoo (Ralph Harold). THE 
MILL Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. Medtum 

Bx'O. w. 

Burke (Barbara). BARBARA GOES TO 
OXFORD. With 16 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Cd>. Bvo. 6s. 

Burton (J* BloundeJle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. Medium-."o. 6d, 

Caflyn (Mrs.) C lota’). ANNE MAULE- 
VERER. Medium Bvo. 6d. 

Campbell (Mrs. Vere). FERRIBY. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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Messrs..Methuen’s Ca’talogu^ 


Capea (Bernard). TI^ EXTRAOR¬ 
DINARY CONFESSI( 5 nS of DIANA 
PLEASE. Third Edittoiu Cr, Zvo. 6 ^. 

A JAY OF ITALY. MrthEd. Cr.Zvo. (>s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Sectmd£diti»n, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 
Cr* Zvo. 6s. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6 a. 

THE LAKE OF WINE. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Carey (Wymond). LOVE THE JUDGE. 

Second Edition. C*. Zvo. 6s. 

Caatle (Aeaes and £0:61*1011). FLOWER 
O' THE ORANGE, and Other Tales. 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by A. H. 
Buckland. Third Edition, Cr. Zzfo. ts. 
Charlton (Randal). M A V E. Second 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6a. 

THE VIRGIN WIDOW. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Cbesoey (Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 
OFTHEGREAT EMERALD Cr.Svo.6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Cllflord (Mrs. W. K.X THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browns. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

3A. 6d. 

A FLASH OF SUMMER. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Coarad(Jo 8 eph). THE SECRET AGENT: 

A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Corbett (JuIianX A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. MediumZvo. 6d 
Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Viventy-Nmth Ed. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
VENDETTA. Twenty-Sissth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6a. 
THELMA. Thirty.Etghik Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Eighteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6i. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fifteenth Edi^ 
iion, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

WORMWOOD. Sixteenth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-Third 
Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

THESORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-Third 
Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6a. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Eleventh 
Edition, fjeth Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY, xsoth Thousand. Cr.Zvo 6a 
GOD’S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Twelfth Edition. 147th Thou* 
sand. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zi'O. 6s. 

BOY: a Sketch. Tenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
CAMEOS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs. Bvenird). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell (Constance). T^JE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6a. 

Crockett (S. R.), Author of'The Raiders,’ 
etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


«roW (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6a. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo 6 ( 1 . 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6a. 

Also Medium Zvo, 6d. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 3A. 6d. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Crosble (Mary). DISCIPLES. Second Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Cuthcll (Edith E.). ONLY A GUARD. 
ROOM DOG. Illustrated by W. Parkin¬ 
son. Crown Zvo. 3A. 6d. 

Dawson (W'arrinirton). THE SCAR. 

Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SCOURGE Cr.Zvo. 6a. 

Deaidn (Dorothea). THE YOUNG 
COLUMBINE. With a Frontispiece bj 
Lewis Baombr. Cr. Zsv. 6s. 

Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 
Cr. Zvo. 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6f 
Also Medium Zvo, 6d. 

Dumas (Alexandre). See page 39. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everatd 
Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUl. 
AMERICANS. Medium Zvo. 6d, 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Illus¬ 
trated. 7 'kirdEdition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

ALo Medium Zvo. 6d. 

Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. Medium 6d. 

Erskine (Mrs. Steuart). THE MAGIC 
PLUMES. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Fenn ( 0 . Manville). SYD BEI.TON; or, 
The Boy who would not go to Sea. Illus¬ 
trated by Gordon Brownb. Second Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 3A. 6d. 

Flndlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6a. Also Medium mo. 6d. 
THE LADD KR TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAV. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo.. 6s. 

OVER THE HILLS. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6a. 

A BUND BIRD’S NEST. With 8 Illus¬ 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6a. 
Fitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 
ROWALLAn. Illustrated. Second Edi¬ 
tion, Cr. 87/^. 6a. 

Francis (M. B.). (Mrs. Francis Blnti' 
dell). STEPPING WESTWARD. 
fiocond Edit on. Cr. Zvo. 6a. 
MARGERY O’ THE MILL. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6a. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh). THE SLAKINO 
OF THE SWORD. Second Editnm- 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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N THK SHADOW OF THE DORD. 

Third Edition, Crown %vo, 6.;. 

^ry (B. aadC.B.). A MOTHER’S SON. 

Fifth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
’uller-Maitland (EUa). BLANCHE 
ESMEAD. Second Edition, Ct.Zxto, 6s. 
lalion (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 

Medium Bvo. 6d. I 

Jaskell (Mra.). CRANFORD. Medium ! 
Zvo. 6d, 

VIARY BARTON. Medium Svo. 6d. 
^ORTH AND SOUTH. Medium Svo. 6d.\ 
latea (Eleanor). THE PLOW-WOMAN. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

3erard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRl. 

MONY. Medium Svo. 6d. 

MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Also Medium Svo. 6</. 

THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo. dr. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. Medium 
Svo, 6d. 

31flslne (Oeor^). THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. Second Edition. Cr, Svo, 6s. 
Al&o Medium Svo. 6d. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

Also Medium Svo, 6d. 

TlanvlUe(Ernest). THE INCA'S TREA- 
SURE. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 3X. 6d. 

Also Medium Svo. 6d. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. Illustrated. Cf.Svo. 

2S. 6d. Also Medium B7>o. 6d, \ 

aielff (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 1 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. ' 

Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
aiimm(TheBrothers). GRIMM’S FAIRY 
TALES. Illustrated. MediumSvo. 6d. 
Hamilton (M.). THE FIRST CLAIM. 

Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. EourteenthEdition. Cr.S^to. 6'. 
THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition, Cr, Svo. 6s, 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twei/th Ed. Cr. Svo. I 
dr. I 

Harrod(P.) (Prances Forbes Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 
Svo, 6s. * 

Herbertson (Ag’nes Q,), PATIENCE 
DEAN. Cr, Svo, 6s. j 

Hlcbens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition, , 
Cr. Svo. dr. 1 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third\ 
Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s, 

FELIX. Fi/th Edition. Cr. Sr'O. 6s. , 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth i 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. ! 

BYEWAYS. Cr.Svo. 6s. i 

the garden OF ALLAH. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
the BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
the CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition, Cr. Svo. 65. _ _ 

(Anthony). THE GOD IN THE j 
CAR. Tenth Edition, Cr. Svo. dr. 


.A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6 s. 

AI.SO Medium Svo. 6 d. 

A. OF UAKK,, Fi/th Ed, Cr.Svo. 6 s. 

Also Medium Svo, 6 d, 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.Siv. 6 s. 
Also Medium Svo. 6 d. 

I PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millax. 
Seventh Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

Also Medium S 7 >o. 6 d. 

I SIMON DALE, lllusu&ted. Seventh Edition. 

I Cr. S7/0. 6 s. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Fourth Edition 
Cr, S 7 fo. 6 s. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr.Svo. 6 s, 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Svo. 6 s. 

Also Medium Svo. 6 d. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 
tiated. hourih Edition. Cr.S 7 >o. 6 s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. WiihaFron- 
tispicce by A. H. Buckland. Third Ed. 
Cr. S 7 fo. 6 s. 

Hope (QrahamX THE LADY OF LYTK. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6 s. 

Hornunjr (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. MediumStio. 6 d. 
Housman (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 
SIRAGI.OVALEDKGAMS. Cr.S 7 >o. 6 s. 
Hueffer (Ford Madox). AN ENGLISH 
GIKL: A Romance. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo, 6 s, 

Hutten(Baroness von). THE HALO. 

Fifth hdttion. Cr. 87/0. dr, 

Hyne (C. J. Cutcllffe). MR. HOR- 
ROCKS, PURSER. Foutih Edition, 
Cr. S 7 'o. 6 s. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

lllustiated. 'JhirdEdition. Cf. Svo. 6 s. 
Inmbam (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. Medium Svo. 6 d. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Thirtieth Edition. Cr.Stie, y, 6 d, 

SEA URCHINS. Fifteenth Edition., C*. 
Svo "it. 6 d. 

AMASTER OFCRAFT. Illustrated by Will 
O wHN. F.ighth Edition. Cr. Svo. 3f. 6 d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated by Wili 
Owen and Others. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 3r. 6 d, 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING, /iinth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Svo. 3f. Cd. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated by 
Will Owen. Minth Edition. Cr.Svo. y. 6 d. 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated by Will 
Owen. Seventh Edition. Cr. S710. 3/. 6</. 
ODD CRAFT. lllustiated by Will Owen. 

Seventh Edition, Cr. Svo. w. 6 d. 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Eizkth 
Edition, Cr. S 7 ’o. 3^. 6 d. 

James(Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. 

Edition. Cr. 87/41. 6 s, 

THE BETTF^ SORT. Cr. Svo. 6 s. 

THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6 s. 

THE GOLDEN BOWIv. Third Edition. 
Cr, Svo. 6 s. 

Keays (H> A. Mitcheli). HE THAT 
EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr.Svo. 6 s. 
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Ketter(V«ajt!uui). THE FORTUNES OF 
THE LANDRAYS. Illustrated. Cr.Sve. 6s. 
Lawlesi (Hoo. Bmlljr). WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. Cr. 8e». 6t. 

Le Qneux (WUIlaiii). THE HUNCH¬ 
BACK OF WESTMINSTER. Tkird£<l. 
Cr. ivo. 6s, 

Also Mfdiunt Zvo, 6ii. 

THE CROOKED WAY. Seccnd EcHiicn. 
Cr. Zvo. 6«. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. ThirdEd. Cr.8w.6f. 
THE VALLEY OP THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6^. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
Cr, 8tfo. 6s. 

Levatt-YeaU (S. K.). ORRAIN. Sscond 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE TRAITOR’S WAY. Medium Bpo. 6d. 
UotoaCB. Lynn). THE TRUE HISTORY 
OP JOSHUA DAVIDSON. Medwm 
Bvo. 6d. 

Undon (Jack). WHITE FANG. WiUi a 
Froott^iece by Charles Rivihgston 
Bull. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Lucas (E. V.). LISTENER'S LURE: An 
Oblique Narration. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Lyail (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
NOVELIST. ^2nd Thousand. Cr. Bw. 
3S. 6d. Also Medium Bi/o. 6d, 

Maartans (Maarten). THE NEW RELI¬ 
GION : A Modern Novel. Third Edi‘ 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

McCarthy (Justin H.\ THE LADY OF i 
LOYALTY HOUSE. Illustrated. Thitd 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6f. 
THE DUKE’S MOTTO. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Macdonald (Ronald). A HUMAN 
TRINITY. Second Edition Cr. Bvo. dr. 
Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M*NAB. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6f. 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

V) Also Medium Bvo, 6d. 

THE WA(}ES OF SIN. Fifteenth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi^ 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
Mann(Mra.M.B.). OLIVIA'SSUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY.«^ New Edition. 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth EdiHon. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

GRAN’MA'S JANE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 


A WINTER’S TALE. A New Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

ONR ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

ROSE AT HONEYPOT. ThirdEd. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. lUus. 

trated by M. B. Mann. Cr. Bt'o. 3s. 6d. 
WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME. Ulus- 
trated by M. B. Mann. Cr. Bvo. 3;. 6d. 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. Third 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A SHEAF OF CORN. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 65. 

THE CEDAR STAR. MediumBvo. 6d. 
Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY'S SECRET. MediumBvo. 6d. 

A MOMENTS ERROR- MediumBvo. 6d. 
Marriott (Charlea^ GENEVRA. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 j. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE 
Medium Bvo. 6d. 

JACOB FAITHFUL. Medium Bvo. 6d 
Marah (Richard). 'J‘HE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. dr. 

THE COWARD BEHIND THE CUE- 
TAIN. Cr.Bvo. 6f. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. Msdium Bvo. 6d. 
THE GODDESS. Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE JOSS. MediumBvo. 6d. 

Marahaii (Archibald). MANY JUNES. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Ma8on(A. E. W.X CLEMENTINA 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

Mathers (HelenX HONEY. Fourth Ed. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d, 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr.Bvo. 

6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE FERRYMAN Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

TALLY-HO 1 Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
S.\M'SSWEETHEART. MediumBvo. 6d. 
MaxwelljW. B.). VIVIEN. Ninth Edi¬ 
tion, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. TUri 
JSditimu Cr, Zva. 6s. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Sw. fit. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Smnth M- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Bs- 
TWBSN You AND 1 . Being the Intiauitc 
Convei^tions of the Right Hon. the 
Countess of Maybury. Fourth Editio*' 
Cr, Brv. 6s. 
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ileade(L« T«)* DRIFT. Stcond Edition. \ 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
■lESURGAM. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

VICTOKY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

\ GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Illustrated 
by R. Barnet. Second Ed. Cr. Zr>o. 3/. 6 d. 
lEPSY GIPSY. Illustrated by £. Hopkins. 
Crown Zvo. as. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Story ok 
AN Old-fashioned Town. Illustrated by 
^ Hopkins. Second Edition. Crown 
itfo. $j. 6d. 

Aeltoa (R*)> CAESAR’S WIFE. Second 
Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Vleredlth (Bills). HEART OF MY 
HEART. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Ailler (Bather). LIVING LIES. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Altlord (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. ar. 6 d. Also Medium Zr^o. 6d. 
iN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

dol^orthfMrs.). THE RED GRANGE. 
Illustrated oy Gordon Browne. Second^ 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. zs. 6d. \ 

Aoiit^mef7(K. L.). COLONEL KATE. 

Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Aootresor (F. F.). THE ALIEN. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

Aorrlson (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Ci.Zvo. 6.r. 
i CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

:UNNING MURRELL. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

;HE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi. 

Hen, Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
:)XVERS VANITIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Iesl>it(E.|. (Mrs. H. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE Illustrated. Fourth Edition ., 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. ! 

4 orri 8 (W. E.), HARRY AND URSULA: 

A Story with two Sides to it. Second \ 
Edition. Cr. Zt'o. 6s. 

IIS GRACE. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
ilLES INGILBY. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

;HE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
Medium Zvo. 6d. 

/)RD LEONARD ^THE LUCKLESS. 
Medium Zvo. 6d. 

iATTHEW AUSTIN. Medium Zvo. 6d 
:LARISSA FURIOSA. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
lUphant (Mra.). THE LADY’S WALK. 
Medium Zvo. 6d. 

IK ROBERT'S FORTUNE. Medium 
Zvo. 6d. 

HE PRODIGALS. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

HE TWO MARYS. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
HUvaot (Allred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
FrontitjaeoL Eleventh Edition. Cr. 

Ippenbelm (B. PhtUipa). MASTER OF 
mEN. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 


OxenhamiJohn). A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
With 8 illustrations by Maurice Grbip* 
PENHAGEN. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. With 
a Frontispiece in Photogravure by Harold 
Copping. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 
in photogravure by Harold Copping. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure by Harold Copping. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pain (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. Za>o. 6r. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. IUu». 
tratecl. Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6x. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus¬ 
trated. Fifteenth Edition. Cr, 8w. dr. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition, Cr. 8r'^. 6r. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 3jr. 6 d, 

Also Medium Zvo, 6d. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s, 

Also Medium Zvo. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With llluatra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A, Fonestier. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Also Medium Zvo, 6d. 

PhiUpotta (Bdeo). LYING PROPHETS. 

7 hird Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
iion, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Sixth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s, 

A\rx> Medium Zvo. 6d. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 

KNOCK AT i^ENTURE. With a Frontis¬ 
piece. Third Edition. Cr.oto. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE POACHER’S WIFE. Second Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
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THE STRIKING HOURS. SurndhcUtim 
CrovfH Sv«. 6s. 

THE FOLK AFIELD. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
nckthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. SeventhEd. Cr. 8vtf. 
BRENDLE. Stcond Edition Cr. Bvc. 6i 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. TAtrd Edi 
tion. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

* 0 * (A.T.QullIerCouch). THE WHITE 
WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. %vo. 6j. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth EdiUon 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MERRY.GARDEN AND OTHER 
STORIES. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

MAJOR VIGOURKUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Rawson (Maud Stepney). I'HE EN 
CHANTED GARDEN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Rhye (Grace). THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr. Zt'o. 6s. 
RIdee (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 
Medium Zvo, 6d. 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6t. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. jf. 6d. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3.«. 6d. 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8rv. 6s. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr. Zvo. 
3#. 6d. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo 65. 

NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. Medium 
Zvo. 6d, 

Ritchie (Mr*. David G.). MAN ANT) 
THE CASSOCK. 6econd Edition. 
Croivn Zvo. 6s. 

Robert* (C. Q. D.). THE HEART OK 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d 
Robin* (Elizabeth). THE CONVERl. 

Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Ro*enkrantz (Baron Palle). THE 
MAGISTRATE’S OWN CASE. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Ft/th 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

A.l'io Mediwn Zvo. 6d, 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6jr. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. ^diumZvo. 6d. 
Ryan (Marah Bliis). FOR THE SOUL 
OF RAFAEL. Cr.Zvo. dr. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE MYSTERY 
OF THE MOAT. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s, 


THE PASSION OF PAUL MARIl,. 

LIER. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF GEOFFREY 
D A R K E L L Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. O. 
Zvo. 6s. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOn 
Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. Seconded 
Cr. Zvo. dr. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. Medium 
Zvo. 6d. 

Shannon (W. F.). THE MESS DECK. 
Cr. 8zio. 3s. 6d. 

SheHey(Bertha). ENDERBY. Third Ed 
Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

Sidgwick (Mr*. Alfred). THE KINS 
MAN. With 8 Illustrations by C. h 
Brock. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Smith (Dorothy V. Horace). MIS ^ 
MONA. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Sonnichsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAG.A 
BONDS. Cr.Zz'O. 6s. 

Sunbury (George). THE HA’PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE. Cr.Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

Illustrated. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 

Illustrated. Medium 8rt». 6d. 

ASK MAMMA. lilus. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Urquhart(M.). A TRAGEDY IN COM 
MONPLACR. Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6'. 
Vor*t (Marie Van). THE SENTIMEN¬ 
TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL- 
STRODE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Walneman (Paul). THE BAY OF 
LILACS: A Romance from Finland. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 

THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Cr. Zvo. 
6s, 

Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR SMI T H. 

Medium Zvo, 6d. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 

Medium Zvo. 6d, 

COUSINS. MediumZvo. 6d. 

Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR 
Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE FAIR GOD. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). CAPTAIN 
FORTUNE. Third EdiUon. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illus¬ 
trations by Frank Craig. Third Edition 

THE'hTgH toby : Being farther Chapter^ 
in the Life and Fortunes of Dick Ryder, 
otherwise Galloping Dick, sometime Gentle¬ 
man of the Road. With a Frontispio:e by 
Claude Shbppbrson. Third Edition- 

A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM 
Third Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
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THE PRIVATEERS. With 8 Illustrations 
by Cyrus Cunso. Second Edition. Cr. 
%vo. 6s. 

A POPPY SHOW: Being Divers and 
Diverse Tales. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE ADVENTURERS. MediumZvo. 6-i. 
Weekes (A. B.). THE PRISONERS OF 
WAR. Medium Zvo. 6<i. 

Wells (H. Q.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 

Srfo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Weymaa (Stanley). UN DER THE RED 
ROBE. With Illustrations byR. C. Wood- 
viLLE. TwentV’Ftrst Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6v. 
White (Pergr). THE SYSTEM. Thh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo» 6s. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. Medium 
Zvo. 6d. 

Williams (Margery> THE BAR. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.). THE AD¬ 
VENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bt'o. 6f. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. 8vo. 
6 s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 


PAPA. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adveniuies of a Motor Car. With 
i6 I llustraiions. Seventeenth Eaiiion. Cr. 

87 '< 7 . 6 s. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance 
of a Motor. With i6 Illustrations. Mint/t 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CH.\UFFEUR. With 

i6 Illustrations.- Ninth Edit, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
LADY HETTY ACKOS.S THE WATER. 

Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. With 17 Ulus- 
trations. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE BOTOR CHAPERON. With a Fron¬ 
tispiece in Colour by A. H. Buckland, 16 
other Illustrations, and a Map. Fifth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zt/o. 6 s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. With a Frontispiece 
in Colour by A. H. Buckland, and 8 other 
Illustrations. Third F.d. Cr. 8r;o. 6 s. 


Wyllarde (DoIO- THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Cr. 8z>o. 6s. Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. | Yeldham (C. C.). DURHAM’S FARM. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 1 Cr. Zvo. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated. Crown ivo. 31. 6 d. 


The Getting Well op Dorothy. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 

Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

Master Rockafbllar's Voyage. By W. 
Clark Russell. Third Edition. 

Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go 
to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. Second Ed. 


The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

A (jiKL OF THE People. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. M'-ade. 2s. 6d. 
Tub Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

There was oncp: a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 

WiiKN Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. £. 
Mann. 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 

Medium Zvo. Price 6d, Double Volumes^ \s. 
COMPLETE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books 


Medium two. 


Albanesi (B. MarlaV LOVE AND 
LOUISA. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. 

Auateny.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
Baeot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
CASTING OF NETS. 

Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 

Barlng-Qould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
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INTERPLAY 

PART I 


CHAPTER I 


"jV/f ARGAKET TRESSIDER was seated on the sofa of 
the drawing-room in No. 30 Old Queen Street, West¬ 
minster. She was busily employed in arranging a hat. 
She sang as she worked, and seemed to be in excellent 
health and spirits; and when the subtleties of the hat 
demanded that she should place it on her head and consult 
the wisdom and experience of the looking-glass, she sprang 
up with a joyous alertness belonging rather to a girl of 
twenty than to a woman of nearly forty. She pinched the 
brim here, squeezed the flowers there, and twisted the 
ribbon anywhere, with an audacity possible only to an expert, 
and she w'as just nodding to herself approvingly and saying 
aloud: “You’ll do, Margaret, my girl,” when the door was 
softly opened and a man put his head shyly in. 

“ Come in, Paul,” Margaret said, nodding to him. 

Paul Stilling came in, and shut the door after him. He 
wore a long apron, and CMyjed under his arm the back of a 
fiddle. He had the head of a fiddle in his right hand. He 
showed it eagerly to Margaret. 

“ Look here,” he said, with curious excitement. “ This is 
what I’ve been doing in the night. The best scroll I’ve 
ever made.” 

He stood in the centre of the room staring fixedly at his 
handiwork. The world had died to him. Margaret waited. 
Then at last she said: 

“It is a beautiful scroll, Paul. I don’t wonder you’re 
proud of it.” 
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He turned to her with sudden sulkiness. 

“ You don’t know anything about it,” he said. 

And he hid it in the pocket of his apron and stole out of 
the room. 

Margaret Tressider did not seem astonished at his abrupt 
disappearance. She touched the bell, and when Quong, the 
Chinaman, answered it, she said : 

“ Quong, did Mr Stilling eat his breakfast this morning ? ” 

“No,” Quong replied, shaking his head gravely, “not a 
dumb. Must be heap hungly.” 

“ Well, put some dates on his work bench,” said Margaret. 
“ If he sees them amongst his tools, he will probably pick 
them up and be tempted to eat them. He can’t resist dates, 
can he? It’s a good thing there are dates in the world, 
Quong. I don’t know what I should order for him on these 
difficult days.” 

Quong was retreating in his usual noiseless fashion when 
Margaret detained him. 

“ Mr Tressider is coming at twelve o’clock,” she said. “ It 
is nearly that now. Be sure and bring him straight in here. 
Don’t disturb Mrs Rivers.” 

Then she pushed the hat and trimmings aside, threw a for¬ 
gotten, half-smoked cigarette into the grate, and leaned back 
in the big arm-chair. 

“Brother William, Brother William,” she said aloud, 
smiling, “ I do wonder what sort of an alligator you’ve grown 
into after seven years! ” ^ 

She had not a long time in which to reflect on this 
problem, for exactly as Big Ben w^s striking twelve the door 
was opened once more, and Quong ushered in the expected 
visitor. 

William Tressider was a prosperous-looking man, who 
appeared to have reconciled the best advantages of this 
world with the choicest probabilities of the next. This was 
the legend written on his important face, with its pompous 
nose. He bore a certain physical resemblance to his sister; 
but the spirit which looked out from her eyes could claim 
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no kinship with that which did duty for spirit and spied 
out of his mean little eyes. These two people must always 
have been strangers. The passage of time could neither 
have accentuated nor modified their entire separation. 
Margaret rose to greet him with a smile which was a mixture 
of good nature and critfcal curiosity. 

“How do you do, Willie?” she said. “Let me take 
your hat from you.” 

“ Thank you, Margaret,” he answered. “ I hope you are 
quite well, and enjoying this mild January.” 

“Yes, I’m quite well, though I never did care for a 
mild winter,” she said. “Pray be seated. Do take the 
arm-chair. Won’t you have a cigar?” 

“ Much obliged, but I do not smoke,” William Tressider 
said frigidly. He had slipped into the arm-chair near the 
fire, and now sat with his hands folded before him. He 
coughed once or twice, but made no attempt to begin the 
serious discourse which he had been rehearsing on his way 
from the County and Westminster Bank in Lothbury. 
Margaret broke the silence, which was embarrassing to him, 
but only amusing to her. She began: 

“ It is a long time since we met, isn’t it ? About six 
or seven years, I think ? ” 

“ Yes, about seven years, I believe,” he answered, a little 
uneasily. 

“ Yes,” continued Marg^et genially. “ I remember calling 
at the Bank and being unreasonable enough to ask for help.” 

“Ah,” said William J^ressider, reassured, “you recognise 
now that you were unreasonable and that I had my own 
responsibilities and burdens." 

“Yes, I’ve learnt better now,” went on Margaret, with 
added pleasantness in her manner. “ I’ve picked up some 
wisdom since then. One must. Of course it was absurd 
of me. But I was so fearfully hungry. And hunger makes one 
indiscreet. You see I’d been underfed for weeks, for months. 
Heaveps, I am glad to have enough to eat nowadays! I 
make up for lost time, too^ Food is a splendid invention.” 
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William coughed once more and glanced furtively at his 
sister. She surprised him. She was not the same as’ she 
had been six or seven years ago. Her manner, her voice, 
her appearance had changed. To his amazement he found 
himself almost nervous of beginning to talk with her on a 
subject the importance of which hald alone prompted this 
visit But at last he began : 

“ No doubt, Margaret,” he said gravely, “you are wonder¬ 
ing why I have come to call on you ? ” 

“Well, really, I hadn’t thought seriously about it,” she 
answered. “ Being an old traveller, I am always ready for 
the unexpected.” 

She took a cigarette and lit it. William Tressider watched 
her with silent but eloquent disapproval. 

“Well,” she added, arranging the cushion comfortably for 
herself, “ and what is it ? ” 

“ Information has reached me that Mrs Rivers is a divorced 
person,” William Tressider said with stern pompousness. 

“ Ah,” said Margaret, “ so that’s it.” 

A slight smile passed over her face. 

“I have felt it to be my duty,” continued William, “to 
remonstrate with you for holding the position of companion 
to a woman of doubtful reputation.” 

“ May I ask what you consider to be a doubtful reputation ? ’ 
Margaret asked cheerfully. 

“ I should have thought that U -was quite unnecessary for 
me to have to define the expression,” William remaiked 
severely. “A divorced person is a^iivorced person.” 

“ Even as an alligator is an alligator,” said Margaret pen¬ 
sively. “ Yes, that’s true enough.” 

William Tressider started a little; but the thoughtfulness 
of Margaret’s face reassuring him, he went on: 

“Your relations are deeply concerned about the matter. 
Your position is thought to be a serious one. You must, 
of course, understand that no one wants for a moment to 
insinuate anything against your own personal character and 
conduct.” 
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He put up his hand in solemn accentuation of the value of 
his words, and Margaret said; 

“ I’m sure that’s very generous.” 

“ Oh no, not at all,” he broke in, quite misipterpreting her 
manner. “ We realise that you only took this situation from 
motives of expediency. • You probably did not then know that 
Mrs Rivers was a divorced woman. By the way, did you know ? ” 

Margaret smiled angelically; but an unseraphic gleam 
came into her eyes, and she did not answer that question. 

“And what leads you to suppose that Mrs Rivers is 
divorced?” she asked instead, pleasantly enough. 

William Tressider paused before replying. 

“ I am not at liberty to give the source of my information,” 
he said slowly. “ My position as Bank Manager opens to me 
many channels of accurate knowledge. I can only state that 
I have learnt by a curious chance that Mrs Rivers is a 
divorced person, and that the half-witted man who lives under 
her roof is the half-brother of her dead lover.” 

“ You astonish me,” Margaret said with mock surprise. 

“Ah,” said William cheerfully, “I felt almost sure that 
you did not know. I have all along insisted on this to Aunt 
Caroline. She is greatly distressed about you. You know 
she has always cherished a warm regard for you, although 
you have not returned her affection. She wishes to see you. 
She is most anxious to find you a more desirable post. 
Indeed, it was at her ex^jress wish that I went yesterday to 
several of the best agencies to make inquiries about some 
good situations. 

“ Really how very kina,” said Margaret sweetly. 

“No, no, you must not say that,” continued William, 
smiling for the first time. “It is only my duty. I have 
here a list of six or seven promising openings. I thought it 
better to come prepared with something definite to suggest.” 

“ Has Aunt Caroline still got that unfortunate down-trodden 
companion of hers ? ” asked Margaret, still amiably. 

“Miss Sparrow is still with her,” said William with a 
sudden mental start. He glanced at his sister uneasily, but 
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saw only a smiling face which reassured him that all was 
going well; and when she stretched out her hand for the 
list of situations, he became convinced that all apprehension 
was superfluous, and that the weight of his character and 
influence had as usual won the day. 

His mind being thus at rest, Mb allowed himself the 
distraction of glancing around, whilst Margaret was en¬ 
gaged in studying the agents’ letters and lists. He noticed 
first the beautiful view of St James’s Park framed by the 
large windows, and then he saw a tastefully furnished 
room, a few lovely landscapes, fresh flowers everywhere, 
green ferns carefully tended, inviting books on the table, 
a soft green carpet which looked exactly like a meadow, 
and soft white curtains peeping out from the shelter of 
rich green hangings: a harmonious whole which gave the 
sense of rest and cheerfulness combined. On the piano there 
was the photograph of a beautiful woman. William 
wondered whether that was Mrs Rivers herself. He would 
have wished to ask; but Lothbury dignity forbade. 3 ut 
he reflected that the person who owned this room could not 
be vulgar. That at least was some consolation. - He was 
continuing his quiet survey of the surroundings when 
Margaret interrupted him. 

“Ah, this one sounds promising, doesn’t it,” she said. 
“‘Wanted as companion to an elderly lady living in the 
strictest retirement in the country, a gentlewoman of good 
manners and address, conversant with French, German, and 
Italian. Must be good needlewoman, good reader, good 
musician. Age 40. Salary ;^3o. Five pounds more given 
if able to cook at an emergency.’ Rather good, isn’t it? 
It quite takes my fancy. It’s really rather subtle, that, ‘if 
able to cook at an emergency.’ ” 

“ And you can cook, I remember,” William said. 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, “ I can cook. Sweets and savouries, 
anything you like.” 

“And that is exactly your age, forty,” William went on 
triumphantly. 
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“Yes, that’s my age,” replied Margaret, “forty last 
birthday.” 

“Well, then, we can write and apply now,” William said 
with a business-like air. 

“ No, we won’t,” Margaret answered quietly. “ Do you 
know what we are goin^ to do with all these absurd papers ? 
We are going to put them in the fire.” 

She got up leisurely, and, without any signs of impatience 
or irritation,-threw the whole bundle into the fire. She had 
not hurried herself in the doing of this; but William was so 
astounded that he could take no means of preventing her from 
carrying out her intention. He could only stare at her as 
she leaned against the mantelpiece and faced him. 

“ But, Margaret,” he began. “ You-” 

“Now look here, William,” she said. “I’ve listened to 
you because you have been amusing and interesting me. I 
haven’t seen any one of your species for years. If you hadn’t 
amused me, I should have asked you to be good enough to 
go. . But whilst you’ve been thinking that you were making 
an impression on me, I’ve been laughing at you. You’ve 
been rather rude, you know. But I forgive you. You have 
not meant it. Relations have a wonderful natural gift of 
being rude to each other and taking undue liberties with each 
other’s purses, time, and temperament. You see, I took a 
liberty with your purse when I asked you to help me with 
money. You felt it to he a liberty, and you practically told 
me to move on. Now you take a liberty with my tempera¬ 
ment, when you come and prescribe for my moral conduct. 
No, you need not move on yet. I wish to give you and that 
meddlesome old wretch Aunt Caroline my answer about 
Harriet Rivers.” 

But William Tressider had risen from the chair, taken up 
his coat and hat, and evidently had no intention of listening 
further to Margaret’s frank statements. His surprise had 
passed into indignation and ruffled pride, but he kept his 
temper well under control and said with cold severity: 

“I have no wish to hear your answer, Margaret. It is 
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useless for me to remain longer, wasting my valuable time 
on a person who is amusing herself at my expense. Good 
morning.” 

“ Good-bye, Willie,” she said, holding out her hand. 

He looked at it, hesitated a moment, and then touched it 
with his finger tips. 

“Perhaps I ought to hear you,” he said. “I owe it to 
our family interests.” 

He put down his coat and hat, and returned to his former 
place by the fire. 

Margaret took the chair opposite him, and leaned forward 
eagerly, her hands clutching her knees. It was curious to 
see the uncompromising attitude of the brother, who thought 
it his duty to listen, and the intense eagerness of the sister 
who desired to tell her tale. 

She began without any preliminaries. 

“ This is what you can tell Aunt Caroline,” she said, “ and 
the whole circle of tender inquiring family-friends. Tell 
them that for years I’ve knocked about in cheap lodgings, 
cheap boarding-houses, working at a cheap rate, wearing 
cheap clothes, thinking cheap thoughts. I had no comfort 
on the physical side, no encouragement on the mental. My 
portion in life had always been dead dulness. It was 
thought to be an unalterable law of nature that whatever 
happened to the other members of the family, Margaret should 
remain poor and always have a dull, time which she must en¬ 
dure as a matter of course. But one morning, Willie, I woke 
up with a grim determination. I might have to continue being 
poor, but I vowed I would not go on being dull. So I threw 
up what they call gentility, and I shipped off to Rio as 
ste^rdess. Since then I’ve done and been all manner of 
things out in the big world. I’ve taken in washing, given 
French, German, English literature lessons. I’ve tried my 
hand at massage, I’ve given dancing lessons, I’ve practised 
medicine and palmistry. Nothing paid so well as the 
palmistry. It had to be a very poor town in the West of 
America where I could not shovel m quite a large number of 
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dollars in the course of two or three days. Well, one 
morning when I was in San Diego, in Southern California, a 
knock came at my office door, and in strolled a handsomely 
dressed woman of queenly presence. I saw with a thrill 
of pleasure that she was English. ‘ I’ve come to have my 
hands read,’ she said. ‘ t hope you won’t tell me very dreadful 
things, though! Her English voice seemed familiar to me, 
I supposed simply because it was English. But no! That 
wasn’t the reason. We stared at each other. ‘ Margaret! ’ 
she cried, ‘ Harriet! ’ I cried. She was my old school-friend, 
Harriet Langton.” 

She paused a moment, and William Tressider, interested 
in spite of himself, said condescendingly : 

“ That was rather remarkable.” 

“ Yes, wasn’t it ? ” Margaret went on. “ Well, we did not 
accomplish much palmistry. She wanted me to read her 
hands, but I told her I was not seriously interested in the 
subject, and had only taken it up because it was the easiest 
means of getting a livelihood, and because I was worn out 
and bored to death with all the humdrum ways. Then she 
asked to hear my history, which I told her. And what do 
you think she said ? Ah, I shall never forget that morning. 
I was born again that morning. Yes, I was bom again. 
She said: ‘ Poor old girl, you have had a dull time of 
it. Deadly, deadly dull. No wonder you don’t care 
what becomes of you. .But it must not go on. Look 
here. Throw up the whole thing, and come and be my 
companion. I myself am a-’ ” 

Margaret broke off. 

“Yes, yes,” said William impatiently. 

“ ‘ Am lonely,’ ” continued Margaret, who had seen his 
eagerness and had been warned by it ‘ I’ll give you ;^4oo a 
year, and something valuable in addition. For I’ll make a 
vow never to tyrannise over you, nor patronise you.’ ” 

“Her offer must have been dictated by some serious 
circumstance in her own affairs,” remarked William thought¬ 
fully. “ Was that so ? ” 
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Margaret did not heed his question. 

“We burnt the palmistry and clairvoyance books,” she 
went on, “ and the fortune-telling cards. Later on, we threw 
the crystal into San Diego Bay. I went away with her at 
once. That is five years ago. I’ve had five splendid years 
of freedom, liveliness and happineis. Rather a difference 
from Aunt Caroline’s attitude towards poor little Sparrow- 
bird, isn’t it ? ” 

“There would appear to be some difference,” William 
conceded reluctantly. 

“ I should think there was indeed,” Margaret said. “ Why, 
I am as happy as the day is long. All the best in my nature 
has sprung into flower because 1 am properly treated. I 
scarcely know myself. I used to be very bitter.” 

“Yes,” he said with emphasis. “You used to be very 
bitter. Your angry state of mind always distressed me.” 

Margaret laughed softly. She decided that Brother 
William was thoroughly entertaining. It was ungrateful to 
be annoyed with him, or even indignant. So she added 
with complete good-nature: 

“And now, if I wanted to return to that condition of 
mind which always distressed you, I couldn’t, for love or 
money. I shall never be bitter again. Harriet healed me 
for all time, not only with what she did for me, but with 
the manner of the doing. And that is the whole secret of 
the healing.” 

She paused for a moment, and William remained silent. 

“So now, Willie,” she continued, “you know what I 
think of Harriet Rivers. And you can go to Mecklenburgh 
Square and tell Aunt Caroline that I shall not leave her until 
she sends me away. I have the greatest regard for her, and 
the greatest belief in her. Also you, as an astute Bank 
Manager, must admit that ;^4oo a year is better business 
than ^£30 a year, even with ^5 extra for emergency cooking.” 

“There are of course advantages in the former arrange¬ 
ment, if you are merely looking at the monetary side of the 
question,” William remarked solemnly. “But as I stated 
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before, Mrs Rivers’s generosity in the matter of salary must 
have been dictated by some serious circumstance in her 
own affairs. People do not give salaries of four hundred a 
year for nothing. This new piece of information would seem 
to corroborate the misgivings which brought me here. But 
I own I should like to hehr the truth from your own lips.” 

“If you know for certain already, why should you wish 
confirmation from me?” Margaret asked quietly. “How¬ 
ever I may as well tell you that you will learn nothing from 
me, either one way or the other. Whether Mrs Rivers is 
divorced or not divorced is her own affair, not yours or 
mine. Your best plan would be to ask her, herself. It is 
obviously such a personal matter, that the only fair course 
is to go to headquarters.” 

William had risen once more, and turning to her, said with 
some dignity: 

“ You are impossible, Margaret. But I see that I have no 
power to influence you. If at any time you should regret 
your decision to remain on with—with this—with Mrs Rivers, 
you will find me ready to help you. I hope I also am not 
bitter.” 

“ Thank you, Willie,” she said, and she held out her hand, 
which he took and kept abstractedly. 

“ One point I must ask you to concede,” he said, a curious 
little apologetic smile circling around his lips. “ I must ask 
you to call on Aunt Caroline. She expects you. She 
believes in the weight of my influence—and—and—well— 
to be frank—worldly considerations demand that I should 
not fail in carrying out hei^wishes.” 

Margaret laughed a good-natured laugh. 

“ I’ll certainly go and see her,” she answered. “ I have no 
wish to injure your prospects, Willie. Tell her I shall come 
as soon as possible. I suppose she stays always in the house, 
and has a horrid little dog and a salaried doctor as usual.” 

William answered with grave reticence that there was no 
visible change in Aunt Caroline’s habits or establishment, 
except that the old doctor had died and a new one had taken 
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his place. He thanked Margaret for granting his request, 
and made his way to the door. There he stopped and 
glanced around the room. 

“You have a pretty room,” he said, “green and restful. 
And the view is exceedingly beautiful. In the spring it must 
be entrancing.” 

“ It is entrancing in all the seasons,” Margaret said. 

His eyes were attracted again to the photograph on the 
piano, but he thought it more dignified to refer to the 
instrument rather than to the face. 

“ A Steinway, I observe,” he said approvingly. “ Nothing 
can beat a Steinway.” 

“Mrs Rivers thinks that,” Margaret said. “She is a great 
musician.” 

“That is a beautiful face,” William ventured, pointing 
vaguely to the photograph, with a subtle aloofness assumed 
to veil his curiosity. “ One of your friends, I presume ? ” 

“ It IS Harriet herself,” Margaret said. 

“Ah,” he said severely. “Well, good-bye, Margaret.” 

At that moment a voice was heard singing in the hall: 

“ I will pass by, and see their happiness 

And envy none—being just as great, no doubt, 

Useful to men and dear to God as they ! ” 

The door opened, and Harriet Rivers came joyously into 
the room, but seeing a stranger, .her song died on her lips. 
She was carrying an armful of fresh flowers. 

“ I am sorry to interrupt,” she said, putting down the 
flowers and turning first to Margaret and then to William 
Tressider, who stood arrested by this unexpected vision of 
charm and beauty. “I did not know you had a guest, 
Margaret. I’ll again.” 

“No, don’t go, Harriet,” Margaret said. “This is my 
brother, William.” 

There was a twinkle in Margaret’s eye, and she was evi¬ 
dently enjoying the situation. She felt tempted to tease 
William by saying: ‘ Now here is Harriet herself. Why not 
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ask her that question ? ’ But she maintained a suitable 
silence, whilst Harriet in the kindest manner possible wel¬ 
comed the man who had been lately engaged in the 
ungenerous task of pro bing into her history. 

“I am sure Margaret’s brother is most welcome, most 
welcome,” she said warmly. “ But don’t hurry away. I am 
so glad to have the chance of telling you how good she is to 
me. I don’t know what I should do without her.” 

William had taken her outstretched hand and bowed stiffly 
over it. He now coughed pompously, expressed his regrets 
that business in the City compelled him to hasten off, and 
was preparing once more to escape from this house to which 
he had been led by duty only, when the door was opened 
violently and his astonished eyes beheld a dirty man shabbily 
dressed and wearing a workman’s apron. He was waving in 
one hand a fiddle-head, and with the other he was muqphing 

a string of dates. He ran straight up to Harriet Rivers 
and said excitedly: 

“ Harriet, this scroll is the best bit of work I’ve ever done. 
Look at it. It’s working out splendidly. It’s going to be 
bold and noble. You can see for yourself that-” 

He suddenly realised there was a stranger present. He 
at once hid his treasure in his apron and rushed out of the 
room. 

There was a brief moment of silence which Harriet Rivers 
broke. She turned to William Tressider and said quite 
simply: 

“We owe you a word of explanation about this strange 
little episode.” 

To her astonishment and Margaret’s indignation he raised 
his hand in stern rebuke and answered: 

“Pardon me, but no explanation is necessary. Good 
morning.” 
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"POR a long time after Brother William’s stern departure 
the two friends sat together over the fire discussing 
the ill chance which had put him on the track of Harriet 
Rivers’s past. For she was a divorced woman, and the half¬ 
witted man living under her roof was her dead lover’s step¬ 
brother. William Tressider had learned the truth, which 
they were not actively concealing from the world, but which 
they were not desirous of proclaiming from the house-tops. 
Harriet held that a woman had the right to pass on. She 
had passed on. 

Margaret’s case was different. She had broken no social 
or moral law; nevertheless she had been in dire need of a 
new life, and as she told her brother, it was Harriet Rivers 
who gave her a fresh start. At the right moment for the 
rescue of the best and finest part of her nature, Harriet had 
appeared and held out an unhesitating hand. Up to that 
time Margaret had made a brave fight with circumstance; 
but she was conscious that the thin partition which separates 
good from evil, uprightness from shoddiness, fair dealing 
from trickery, was breaking down within her. She knew 
that she would not be able to stop at palmistry. Palmistry 
was only the first step in trickery ; and there were days when 
she was haunted by a vision of what she herself w0ui4 .be— 
physically and mentally—in eight or ten years dated from 
that period of her life. She would have passed through the 
stages of dealer in herbs and complexion remedies, mental 
healer, magnetic healer, quack doctor, quack anything. She 
had travelled once in the company of such a woman. She 
was about fifty-three; well-set-up, well dressed, bright, full of 
information and resource, conversant with all the weak points 
of human nature, learnhd in jewels and curios, something of 
14 • 
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a conj^r, something of a spiritualist, with real gifts and 
instincts of alertness—and yet shoddy to the core: shoddy 
in action, in appearance, in thought. Margaret did not 
pretend that she could claim all these talents for her own; 
but she knew herself to be drifting as one of the rank and 
file into that sorry regknent of which that woman was a 
captain. She knew also that she could not return to her 
former condition of hunger and dulness. Anything was 
better than that. So there was no choice but to go on. 
Then Harriet came and changed everything for her, in a 
few words, in a few minutes. And who shall dare say that 
the age of miracles is over as long as one single human being 
can work a wonder for another human being ? 

Thus Margaret rose up, strong and whole, her heart filled 
full with loyalty and gratitude, and prepared to stand by 
Harriet against a whole world of accusing judges. From 
the moment she burnt her palmistry books and threw her 
crystal into San Diego Bay, she devoted her liberated mind 
to the delightful profession of being happy and making 
happy: no difficult task in Harriet’s atmosphere. 

She found her old school friend generous-hearted and 
lovable as she had ever been, quick-tempered and emotional, 
subject to occasional outbreaks of anger followed by im¬ 
mediate penitences, simple and uncalculating, and entirely 
unable to look after her own interests. 

Harriet’s history was briefly this. Her mother had died 
almost immediately after giving birth to the little girl. Her 
father, a man of parts and a gifted musician, had brought 
her up himself, and in his own erratic way had taken care 
of her, fostering her great love of music and ministering to 
the joyfulness of her nature. They had been a happy pair 
of comrades. But he died when she was fourteen years of 
age, and by a curious error of judgment left her in the charge 
of a worthy but narrow-minded relative. The truth was that 
at the last he had been seized with a sudden panic about 
his upbringing of his little girl. He wanted to be sure that 
she was in safe hands. So wishing only the best for her, 
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But that was three years ago, and since then he had grown 
into his surroundings, grown into that room, filled it with 
voices which spoke to him only, peopled it with the true 
comrades of his own spirit, and lived his life there in his 
gentle, harmless way. And here was Margaret, disquieted by 
Brother William’s visit, trying to impi%ss on Harriet that Paul 
must go, that his presence in the house was a menace to 
their peace of mind and a hindrance to the realisation of 
their hopes. 

“ For you know, Harriet,” she urged, “ my dearest wish is that 
Captain Bending will propose to you and that you’ll accept him.” 

Harriet remained silent. 

“William has always been a nuisance,” Margaret continued. 
“I might have known that he would come on the scenes 
when he was not wanted. He has always had the habit of 
poking his pompous nose in somewhere at the wrong time. 
Self-righteous old alligator! I can’t bear to think that any 
trouble should come to you through a relative of mine— 
through me, in fact” 

“Nonsense,” said Harriet gaily. “You’re not responsible 
for Brother William. Do you know, I rather liked Brother 
William, even though he didn’t approve of me. - And that 
shocked expression on his face when Paul appeared! I 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything. Virtuous Methodist 
indignation. Don’t I know it I My guardians were Metho¬ 
dists. It is obvious to me that Brother William is also one 
of that gay, gay sect. Isn’t he ? No ? Oh yes, surely! 
Come now, Margaret, don’t look so tragic. What harm can 
he do to me in the long run ? ” • 

“Don’t you see, Harriet, the whole point is really this,” 
Margaret said gravely. “William did not know any facts 
for certain. He was trying all the time to make me commit 
myself to some statement. He had heard rumours, and he 
wanted to have them corroborated. He would have gone 
away in doubt if Paul had not appeared suddenly amongst 
us. Well, it is obvious to me from this one incident only 
that Paul ought to leave us.” 
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She paused, but Harriet, who had drawn up nearer to the 
fire, made no reply. Margaret went on: 

“Captain Bending loves you, and you love him. He is 
the very man for you. He is your, answer to life. You 
mustn’t lose him.” 

Harriet turned round to her friend and said with great 
sadness: 

“He is my answer to life; but I’ve found him too late. 
That’s how it will work out. If I could have found him 
when I was younger, I should have been a different woman, 
with a different history.” 

“But you have all your life before you still,” Margaret 
urged. “ I am convinced that a great happiness is in store 
for you. Only there is no sense in jeopardising it. If 
Bending speaks to you, it will be time enough then to tell 
him your history. But that is rather different from writing 
the legend over your own doorway. Surely you must see 
that” 

“ Yes, I do see that,” Harriet admitted reluctantly. 

“ Also when Paul came to us, we had no idea that life was 
going to open out in this unexpected way,” Margaret insisted. 
“ That makes a great difference.” 

“ Yes, that’s true,” Harriet said. “ I never dreamed that 
love could enter my heart again. I thought I had put it 
aside together with my mistakes. And suddenly he appeared. 
I shall never forget that morning at Tromso when they 
welcomed him back. How glad he was for our English 
greeting! It was a thrilling moment, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret Warmly, “ How they cheered him! 
And how gallant he looked, didn’t he ? ” 

“Yes,” Harriet said. “Every inch a sailor—every inch 
a hero.” 

“Do you remember how he pointed to his comrades, 
raised his hat to them, and presented them, as it were, to thd 
crowd ? He wasn’t going to leave them out of it,” Margaret 
said. “ A brave heart, and a generous spirit. Easy enough 
to learn that at once.” 
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The picture rose before Harriet’s eyes. In the background 
the mountains with their glaciers touching the water’s edge. 
Craft of every kind crowding round the Canute safely re¬ 
turned after three years’ absence in the Polar regions. The 
little tug Dagmar landing at the quay. The nine Arctic 
explorers with their fearless leader. An Englishman, with an 
English sailor’s frank and open face. 

The moment came back to her tenfold intensified. She 
rose excitedly and flung her arms over her head. 

“ I can’t bear to lose him,” she cried passionately. 

“Then Paul will have to go,” her friend answered quietly. 

Harriet went to the window where she stood for a few 
moments in silence looking abstractedly at the beautiful 
Park of St James spread before her. Memories of the past 
crowded over her, but it was not they which forbade her to 
dismiss Paul. She could have taken the responsibility of 
Paul in a dozen impersonal ways and yet have fulfilled the 
spirit of her lover’s dying wishes. She harboured no false 
sentiment in connection with the trust which he had placed 
in her kindness and consideration. It would have been im¬ 
possible for her to fail him even though he were dead. But 
she recognised that she had the right to her own methods; 
and it was not Robert Stilling who was urging her on behalf 
of Paul—it was Paul himself, that gentle, strange being who 
needed protection and care, and was as unfit as any little 
child to tread life’s path alone. He had made silent appeal 
to the maternal pitifulness in her, dormant in every woman 
and gratefully responded to by every woman. It had become 
a necessity to her to watch over hi^ welfare. 

She told Margaret this. She told her that she preferred to 
take her chance, and that if she lost Captain Bending, well then 
she lost him, and she preferred to mourn for him all her days 
rather than turn her back on Paul. She said that she did 
not in any case deserve to have the great happiness of being 
loved by a gallant and splendid man like Captain Bending, 
uut that she would deserve it still less if she stifled in 
herself the best instinct of human nature—the sense of 
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protectiveness. She spoke for a long time and with a flood 
or words. When she ceased, the tears stood in Margaret’s 
eyes. The unworldliness of Harriet’s spirit always touched 
her. 

“I will not bother you any more about Paul,” she said 
gently. “We wHl do*the best we can with the old Sign 
Post But to satisfy me, let us go upstairs to his room, and 
try in some way or other to hear from his own lips whether 
he is really as happy and contented as you think. Yes, I 
know it is stupid of me to ask this, but I can’t help having 
a matter-of-fact mind. And there would not be any sense 
in your sacrificing yourself for nothing, though that’s what 
most people do in life.” 

They mounted to the big room at the top of the house 
and knocked outside several times before Paul at length 
bade them come in. The sun was shining into the cheer¬ 
ful workshop which had been so comfortably arranged by 
Harriet’s thoughtfulness. Pretty curtains framed the windows 
which looked on to the Park; a comfortable couch banked 
one of the walls; an easy chair nestled up to the fireside; 
two or three hardy plants were sheltered in the casement; 
and yet these little touches of ease and grace had not been 
allowed to interfere with the real meaning of Paul’s haven. 
Slabs of wood were stacked on a long shelf. Fiddle-backs, necks, 
ribs, bellies and heads were lying about on the floor. Several 
entire fiddles, some of them brand new, and others obviously 
old, were hanging on the walls or were propped up in the 
corners. Mysterious knives, planes, carving gouges, chisels, 
callipers, cramps, strange-looking bottles, differently varnished 
strips of woo<l, and fragments of sand paper were all jumbled 
together in orderly confusion on the big work bench. Paul 
himself was sitting at a smaller bench holding in one hand 
the fiddle-back at which he was working, and with the other 
hand pressing his lips together in the deepest abstraction. 
The two women did not disturb him at once. They knew 
well that he disliked to be spoken to suddenly. Huriet 
busied herself with the plants, and Margaret took charge 
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of the fire and heaped on the coals. It was she who eventually 
began the conversation. 

“Paul, what about that scroll?” she asked. “Are you 
not going to show it to us ? ” 

“Yes,” he answered. “Who was that horrid-looking man 
downstairs ? ” ‘ 

“He was my brother,” Margaret replied gravely. 

“ Ah,” said Paul, “ you couldn’t help that, of course. No 
one could.” 

“Imagine,*** Harriet said, “he came to suggest that 
Margaret should leave us. What do you think of that for an 
absurd idea, Paul? ” 

Paul put down the maple ‘ back ’ and looked up at her. 

“ Yes, that was absurd,” he said simply. “ As if anyone 
would leave here. The thing isn’t possible, is it ? ” 

“No, it isn’t possible,” Margaret answered, with great 
gentleness in her voice. “ You are right, Paul.” 

And a few minutes later they left him alone in his quiet 
and busy happiness. 



CHAPTER III 


'^HAT same night, when it had been definitely decided 
that Paul should stay, Harriet, unable to sleep, lived 
over again her first meeting with Captain Bending at Tromsfi. 
She and Margaret had been touring in the ordinary way in 
Norway, and at Trondhjem fell in with a Norwegian High 
School teacher, herself a native of Tromso, who was going 
there by mail-boat and who persuaded them that if they 
really wished to see the true glories of Norway they should 
settle down in Tromso, and from that centre explore the 
lonely and wild beauty of the ‘ Nordland.’ Being of a 
sociable disposition, she suggested that they should travel with 
her and have the benefit of her experience, in exchange, as it 
were, for the opportunity they gave her of airing her admir¬ 
able English. So they went with her, and had the greatest 
pleasure in her company. She unfolded to them the legends 
of the country, and pointed out the rocks and islands and 
mountains as her own familiar friends. Finally, she deposited 
them at Fru Andersen’s little hotel in Tromso two or three 
days before the return home of the Orchardson Polar Ex¬ 
pedition, of which Edward Bending was the leader. 

Now, up to that time. Polar expeditions had held no place 
on their list of life’s significances ; but, caught by the 
enthusiasm and expectation of the inhabitants, Margaret and 
Harriet found themselves taking an interested part in the 
preparations which were being made in honour of the return 
of the Canute. For although Tromso was accustomed to 
these Arctic enterprises, which indeed belonged to her very 
existence, this Orchardson expedition was supposed to have 
excelled all others in daring and hardihood, was said to have 
^cceeded in reaching the record latitude of 86 degrees, 33 
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minutes N., was reported to have made exceedingly valuable 
contributions to oceanographic science, and had won for itself> 
the applauding tribute of public opinion even in i/as/Tromso. 

So Tromso kept special festival. The word went round 
that the Canute was coming. Tromsd was not going to be 
outdone by Hammerfest, which had 'put itself in festal array 
from the sea to the highest hill-top. Norwegian and English 
flags waved from the flagstaff's in the town and the masts in 
the harbour. Many different kinds of craft had gathered 
together—steamers black with people, trading vessels, cargo 
boats, and every description of fishing boat. Cheers and 
acclamations filled the air. 

The little tug Dagmar, gaily decorated for her honourable 
task, landed the heroes on the quay. The Mayor of the 
town, the Bishop of the Nordland, the various vice-consuls, 
the councillors and other representative people stood in front 
of the excited crowd ready to welcome the heroes officially. 
The usual contingent of Lapp men, women, babies, and dogs 
hung around. Flags, hats, handkerchiefs were waved frantic¬ 
ally. When Captain Bending stepped ashore, he was greeted 
with ringing hurrahs, amongst which his ears detected an 
English note. He glanced eagerly in the direction from 
which that welcome music came, and saw two good-looking 
Englishwomen standing together in front of the crowd. A 
smile of keen pleasure lit up his pleasant face. He stopped 
almost involuntarily. “ Thank you, thank you” he said, “ what 
a splendid thing to see one's own countrymen again I ” Then he 
turned away from them, and gave himself up to the pleasure 
of his official welcome. 

But it had been a thrilling moment: and there was 
another thrilling moment later in the day when Margaret 
and Harriet, returning home after an excursion to the 
Laplanders’ settlement in the Tromsdal, found their quiet 
little hotel overrun by the explorers. Bending himself being 
amongst the number. He was standing at the entrance 
talking to Fru Kjaever, a business woman in the whaling 
trade, who on their first arrival had made friends with the two 
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English strangers and had unfolded to them some of the 
joys and trials attendant on her unusual calling. She now 
beckoned to them in imperative fashion and sang out in her 
excellent English: “Ladies, ladies, I present you to your 
distinguished countryman, the Captain Bending.” Bending 
took off his hat and saiB; “ Too late, too late, Fru Kjaever. 
We’ve already introduced ourselves, haven’t we ? ” 

This was the beginning of an agreeable comradeship which 
the remoteness of the little Northern town and the curious 
atmosphere of the life easily fostered. Tourists came, looked 
around, and passed on immediately to the North Cape; but 
they, of course, could form no idea of the composition of the 
community in which Harriet and Margaret by a strange chance 
of circumstance now found themselves. 

The two Englishwomen were endlessly amused by and 
interested in the odds and ends of people who were 
gathered together there on business, or had drifted thither 
by inclination, or had been detained as remnants by 
Fate. Bending, who knew these types by heart, was able 
to give the key to their meaning. The Russian orni¬ 
thologist, the Madagascar missionary and his interpreter, 
the merchants in fur and wood, a Finnish botanist, the ex¬ 
porters of dried fish, Fru Kjaever, the whale-lady, a politician 
under a cloud, a historian of the Laplanders, explorers be¬ 
longing to other expeditions, a French engineer, two aero¬ 
nauts, a collector of Northern folk-lore, and the jovial old 
captain of the provision ship Frithjof- —these, and several 
others of more nondescript pattern, were quartered in Fru 
Andersen’s hotel, the Grand Hotel, run by a company, being 
left severely alone by everyone except tourists, who were out¬ 
side the pale of Arctic salvation. 

The whale-lady impressed on Harriet and Margaret one day 
that the Grand Hotel would have been their sad fate if they had 
not been rescued at Trondhjem by the Norwegian teacher, and 
thus been given the rare chance of gleaning accurate informa¬ 
tion on the subject of blubber and bottle-nose whales. 

" Think of what you have missed,” Bending laughed. 
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"Certainly no rescue party ever did better work than that 
sensible girl. Where is she? I should like to drink the 
damsel’s health.” 

“ She went to the Lyngen Fjord,” Harriet said. “ We were to 
follow later. We wanted to be here to welcome you all back.” 

“ Something new for them, Captain, to see explorers,” Fru 
Kjaever put in. “ But not new for her. She was bom here. 
She said explorers bored her. She had heard enough of their 
adventures. She complained that they were always being 
lost, and always turning up again. And always making the 
same fuss. I agreed with her. That has been my experi¬ 
ence of them. I, too, am tired of explorers.” 

“ Don’t you believe her,” Bending said. “ She’d come and 
rescue us in one of her best whalers. She’s a humbug. She 
loves blubber, but she’d sacrifice all the blubber in the world 
to save one explorer.” 

“ Don’t you believe your countryman,” Fru Kjaever said, 
shaking her head. “ I repeat, I am tired of heroes. They 
bore me. It is good to be with the mild little Madagascar 
missionary. He has no courage. It is a pleasure to see his 
timid face. I go to gaze on it now. Farewell.” 

They looked after her and laughed. Every one in that 
community liked Fru Kjaever. 

“She must be punished,” Bending said, with a twinkle 
in his bright eye “A subtle punishment, too. She loves 
your beautiful playing as much as I do, Mrs Rivers. And 
we’ll have some of it now in her absence. There! I’ve 
opened the cracked old piano. I don’t know how you can 
manage to get such lovely notes out of such a decrepit old 
craft. But I could listen all day long.” 

Then Harriet sat down to the crippled old instrument in 
the little drawing-room of the hotel, and by her magic touch 
persuaded it to give forth delicious music. Bending listened, 
as always, in quiet delight, held by the spell of her playing, 
and the charm of her personality. 

His face had become more restful since he came ashore. 
The drawn, anxious expression characteristic of a man who 
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has been undertaking great responsibilities of enterprise, had 
yielded to an easier adjustment. His natural happiness of 
disposition was asserting itself more and more each day. He 
was not really good-looking in the sense of having fine fea¬ 
tures ; but his countenance, being that of the typical English 
sailor, was necessarily atlractive. He had a reckless, dare¬ 
devil sort of bearing. One would have known at a glance 
that this man never counted the cost of what he did or what 
he was. He owned a pair of dark brown eyes, with a devil 
in each of them, and dark hair turning now to grey. His 
smile was mischievously engaging. Even his sister-in-law, the 
cultured Mrs Ermyntrude Bending, confessed that Edward’s 
smile had sometimes modified her somewhat severe opinion 
of his character. He was of medium height and rather broad, 
well planted on his feet, and yet ready for instant action, 
destined both by stature and- temperament for those dashing 
exploits which are the natural expression of eager adventurous 
spirits. His manner was exceedingly simple and direct. 
When he was speaking of some of the expedition’s experi¬ 
ences, a certain boyishness, permanently resident in all brave 
men of action, leapt out and claimed from his hearers a re¬ 
sponsive understanding such as children give each other in 
their pirate days. 

This was the man whom Harriet loved instantly and 
understood by instinct. Her father, a rover by nature, her 
mother sprung from an old navy family, held out their hands 
to her from the past, offering her the key of her inheritance. 
She took it and unlocked the inner sanctuary of Edward 
Bending’s heart. 

Margaret saw what was happening and rejoiced, but she 
kept her own counsel, until one midnight when she and the 
other members of their little company went out for a boating 
picnic. Fru Kjaever glanced at the Captain’s face and 
whispered : 

“Your countryman is falling in love with your country¬ 
woman.” 

“ Yes, I know,” Margaret replied. “ Can you wonder ? ” 
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“You have a generous spirit,” the whale-lady said. “You 
might have been jealous. You also are attractive. I think 
if I’d been Herr Bending, I should have chosen you. But 
what would the interpreter have done? For there is no 
doubt he has his grim eye on you. He told me he didn’t 
dislike you, and that you had a brain! I have known him 
for many years, and I assure you that this much from him 
is a passionate confession. I didn’t wonder at it. I have 
learnt. Miss Tressider, to wonder at nothing—except this 
mysterious light when the midnight sun hides itself. Isn’t 
it a lovely and mystic scene ? ” 

As she spoke, the pale sun rays were battling with and 
were baffled by the atmosphere. A few daring ones escaped 
from thraldom and illumined two or three of the mountain 
peaks, touching with a silver glimmer an edge of the glacier 
on the Ringvadso. Clouds of pale grey commingling with 
pink and delicate blue travelled overhead or descended to 
meet the rising mist half-way. There were ever-changing 
visions of veiled loveliness, which would have called forth 
the poetry from any impressionable nature. The little 
Madagascar missionary was overpowered. With his soft 
musical voice he broke out into his native language and 
was reported by the interpreter to be improvising a poetic 
panegyric on the encompassing beauty. 

When he had come to the end of his animated outpouring 
and had retired into himself, there was a respectful and 
sympathetic silence which Fru Kjaever at last broke. 

“Ah, how much better to be a poet than an explorer. 
Miss Tressider,” she said. “ Ah, what poetry! And what a 
welcome change from stories of bears, walruses and ice-fioes. 
No, thank you, Herr Interpreter. No need to translate 
further. Having a poetic spirit, I understand him perfectly.” 

“ No female merchant in whales can possibly have a poetic 
spirit,” Bending remarked, turning to Harriet. 

“ The Polar regions have frozen up the Captain’s intellect,” 
Fru Kjaever said to Margaret. “All intelligent people know 
that whales and poetry go very well together.” 
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“But the smell, Fru Kjaever?” Harriet asked, laughing. 
“Surely you don’t call that inspiring?” 

“ What smell ? ” she inquired with an engaging innocence. 
“ Explain yourself, Mrs Rivers.” 

Then there was a chorus of merry scorn, even the grim 
interpreter, Herr Larsen,* giving forth a grunt which was his 
nearest approach to joyfulness; for it was an accepted fact 
that Fru K^jaever came to Tromso from her island oil-works, 
not for change of scene, but for change of “scent.” Only 
she never owned to this. And when Margaret and Harriet, 
urged on mischievously by Bending, tried to question her, 
she merely shook her head and murmured pensively: 

“ My poor bottle-nose friends. They are libelling you. But 
truth triumphs in the end.” 

And she added severely: 

“I invite you all to my island to leam the truth. The 
Herr Captain can hire the Dagmar to-morrow and take 
us there.” 

“ Anywhere but there, countrywomen,” sang out Bending. 
“ For pity’s sake don’t accept the invitation. All my time 
is yours for anywhere but there.” 

Indeed it seemed to be theirs, for he joined all the ex¬ 
cursions which they planned for themselves, and added to 
the general enjoyment by his happy and easy companionship. 
But he was most pleased when they came with him to 
the Canute. Many times they steamed off to her in the 
grubby little tug Olaf, and climbing up the rope ladder 
against her side were handed on board by Bending himself 
and Jacobsen, the meteorologist. He generally chose a wet 
and misty day when he knew they could not go farther afield, 
and guessed that time might hang heavily on their hands. 
Then he would put his head into the little drawing-room of 
the hotel and call out; 

“ Hullo there, mi hearties ! Who’s for the Canute this 
forenoon, and a musical treat on the concertina ? ” 

“ I am,” Harriet answered, throwing aside her embroidery. 

“ And I,” said Margaret, snatching up her Fan-Tan cards. 
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“And I,’’said Fru Kjaever, “ provided you give us hot coffee.” 

“ And I,” said the interpreter grimly, “ if there’s to be no 
concertina. Herr Gott, that instrument! ” 

“Ah, you have to accept the concertina as part of the 
ship,” laughed Bending. 

“Stay ashore, Herr Interpreter,”‘said Fru Kjaever, “and 
go and be as disagreeable as you like with the Lapps. Go 
and chew angelica with them, I beg you.” 

“Thank you, no. I come too,” the interpreter replied 
with decision. 

For he, even as they, dearly loved visiting the Canute. 
They learnt to know every part of her, the engine-room, the 
chart-room, the cook’s galley, and the saloon, surrounded on all 
sides by the sleeping cabins to protect it from external cold. 
Bending was never tired of explaining all her virtues as a 
Polar boat and her splendid construction, which had enabled 
her to resist any amount of ice pressure. 

“Yes, yes,” he was always saying proudly, “the ice came 
hurtling against her sides, and she didn’t care a hang. Nor 
did we when we saw how she took it.” 

And he demanded of them that they should learn something 
about the mysterious instruments for the many different kinds 
of scientific observations, the hydrometers, psychrometers, 
water samplers, deep water thermometers and the spectro¬ 
scope specially adapted for the northern lights. Margaret 
came out ‘ top dog ’ over this. Harriet proved herself to be 
a hopeless duffer; and one day she looked at the charts 
upside down. 

“Don’t trouble yourself to explain to her,” Margaret 
whispered to the Captain. “She always puts on that 
chastened expression when her brain isn’t working.” 

“ I understand,” laughed Bending. “ I put on that identical 
expression when my sister-in-law begins to talk of Aristotle 
and that other fellow—Schop—Schopenhauer. Begad, how 
it all comes back to me! And I thought I’d forgotten those 
old land-bores. Here, Jacobsen, hold hard with the 
instruments and charts. No one must have brain fever at 
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the end of this expedition. Off to the saloon, all of us. You 
there, Peter, look sharp with the coffee.” 

“ Ah,” said Fru Kjaever, with a sigh of relief, “ the finest 
coffee in the world! Did you know, Mrs Rivers, that one 
can always be sure of having all the luxuries of life on a 
Polar expedition ? HaiHships of explorers ! What an 
absurd idea ! Hardships of poets, if you like ! ” 

So they gathered together in the saloon j and over the 
fragrant coffee there was the usual Arctic talk. The Captain 
of the provision ship Frithjof, a real old Arctic sea dog, 
had joined them on this occasion, and endless discussions 
took place on the habits of bears and walruses, management 
of the dogs, currents, winds, ice drift, depth of Polar basin and 
the Continental Shelf. Fru Kjaever kept them in order; 
and when they became too specialised, she broke in ; 

“ I thought you said there was to be no brain fever, Herr 
Captain Bending. Tell us some more about the sledge 
expedition and your fight with the bear when you found him 
eating up the store of blubber. That’s what I like to hear.” 

“Yes, and how you felt when you first caught sight of 
land,” urged Harriet. “ That must have been a tremendous 
moment.” 

“ Something more about the accident to the kayaks,” said 
Margaret, “ and the drifting away of the ‘ cooker.’ I con¬ 
sider that to have been a tremendous moment! But then 
I always was keen on the kitchen.” 

“ I’ll try to satisfy all tastes,” laughed Bending. “ Did 
you notice, by the way, Mrs Rivers, that Fru Kjaever only 
wants to hear about blubber. Now doesn’t that prove that 
she hasn’t the poetic spirit ? ” 

So he told them all they wished to hear, and each one 
present felt that stimulating excitment which comes from 
being in the company of a man freshly returned from a life 
of risk and adventure. ' 

Then Harriet begged for the concertina, which always 
amused her hugely, and Fru Kjaever seconded the request 
and cried: 
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“ Yes, yes, and let the Herr Interpreter go to the crows’ 
nest if he suffers.” 

“ No, I’ll stop here and suffer,” said the interpreter 
decidedly. “ Herr Gott, what an instrument! ” 

But he took the hint, and only grunted occasionally when 
the Captain sang “ Black eyed Sue ’* and “ The Midshipmite.” 
Bending, after two encores, put down the concertina and 
proposed the interpreter’s health. 

“ Skaal to the interpreter! ” he cried. “ He has shown 
remarkable self-control.” 

“ Skaal! ” they all cried, lifting their coffee-cups and turn¬ 
ing to the quiet grim man who smiled and said a few words in 
Madagascan to the little missionary. The little missionary 
rose, waved his hands about gently, and gave a short and 
mysterious oration which held the audience riveted. 

“ He is thanking the company on my behalf,” said the 
interpreter. “ But Fru Kjaever, who claims to have the poetic 
spirit, can best translate for you. No need for my services.” 

Ah, those were happy days, but they passed all too quickly, 
and the morning came when Bending had to tear himself 
away from this restful holiday and take up the life which was 
waiting for him in the world outside. Telegrams of con¬ 
gratulations and testimonies of goodwill had been reaching 
him from many parts, and now the moment had arrived 
when he could delay his departure no longer. His honours, 
his ambitions, his duties were claiming him. He was going 
first to England to present his accounts to the millionaire 
who had financed the expedition, and to lecture before the 
Royal Geographical Society. After that he had planned to 
visit America and lecture there, and finally to publish his 
book, “ The Voyage of the Canute, ” 

“ Heaven help me,” he said to Harriet. “ I’ve a lot to 
get through that’s not in my line. But I shall steer straight 
for Old Queen Street and turn up one morning with my 
concertina. May I ? ” 

“ Yes.” Harriet said simply. “ Of course you may.” 

He nodded his head, looked at her eagerly as though there 
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were something more he wished to say, but had not the 
courage. 

The sun was shining brightly as they all stood together on 
the quay. The mists had disappeared by magic, and the snow- 
clad Bensjordtind revealed itself in its dazzling and lovely 
garb. The harbour was*astir with life. A great tourist ship 
had arrived in the night, and also two or three vessels from 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla with goodly cargoes of seal and 
walrus skins. Several pointed boats, real survivals in form of 
the old Viking dragon, were being relieved of their load of 
timber logs; and down at Herr Jeremias’s store-shop a brisk 
exchange was being made with dried fish and salted cod roe. 
A fur trader was putting out, bound for Archangel, and the 
mail steamer from Trondhjem was yielding up its treasures 
of letters, parcels and heterogeneous packages. On the quay 
the Lapps were doing a smart trade with the excited crowd 
of American tourists. The blueness of the sky, the crispness 
of the air and the beauty of the scenery called forth exclama¬ 
tions of delight from all sides. Very green and smiling 
looked Tromsd, with its slopes of fine birch trees and 
mountain ashes, and the valley opposite thick with the birch- 
woods strolling down to meet the water’s edge. 

Bending gave one glance around at this little Northern 
outpost where he had found an added and unexpected 
welcome, and then stei)ped reluctantly into the Olaf for 
the last time. His friends followed him and took leave of 
him alongside the beautiful yacht which had been waiting to 
receive him and convey him as far as Trondhjem. The 
Dagtnar preceded him, towing the Canute. The little 
procession was watched and cheered until it had left the 
harbour and was out of sight on its way southward through 
the Malanger Fjord. 

The three women were silent, until Fru Kjaever, anxious 
that %e tension should be broken, attracted their notice to 
some heavy clouds gathering in the direction of the moun¬ 
tains on Ringvadso. 

**Ah,” she said, “I believe we’re going to have those 
3 
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wretched mists again. Well, at least we’ve sent him off with 
the sunshine, haven’t we ? Off he goes, to be spoilt, as all 
the other explorers I’ve ever known have been spoilt. He 
is doomed like the rest of them, poor brave man. These 
North Polar men who survive, always become vain. So do 
the dogs who by chance return—Fru Andersen’s dog, for 
instance. They’re petted too much when they come home. 
No human dog could stand it, and certainly no man! Yes, 
yes, the Captain Bending goes to meet his doom.” 

“ I don’t believe he will be spoilt.” Harriet said stoutly. 

“ Nor I,” said Margaret equally decidedly. 

The whale lady smiled. 

“Nor I, dear Englishwomen,” she said. “But one must 
talk.” 



CHAPTER IV 


/^N the day following after William’s visit to Westminster, 
Margaret sallied forth to Aunt Caroline’s house in 
Mecklenburgh Square where she had lived for many years 
under unvarying conditions of comfort and self-containedness. 
Margaret knew that sooner or later she would be coerced into 
having an interview with this old woman who since time 
immemorial had tyrannised over the whole family. She 
decided that her best plan was to go at once, assert her own 
independence, quietly but firmly put a stop to all interference, 
and then beat a permanent retreat. She dressed herself in her 
most elegant clothes in order to defy the enemy effectually. 

Even as she went down Cockpit steps into Birdcage Walk, 
she began inventing severe phrases for Aunt Caroline’s 
benefit, and laughed at herself, knowing well that she would 
not venture to use one of them. No one had ever dared to 
deal with Aunt Caroline. She belonged by mysterious dis¬ 
pensation to that privileged assortment of humanity best 
classified as unassailable. It was probable that death would* 
come one day and strike a blow at her which she W'ould not 
be able to resist: it was probable, but not likely. Mean¬ 
time she maintained her subtle supremacy. Margaret came 
under its immediate influence as she rang the bell, as she 
stepped over the threshold into the gloomy hall, as she 
followed the sour-visaged Rachel into the sombre dining-room. 
She attempted to fortify herself by saying: “ I will not be 
intimidated by this old wretch ”; and yet there she waited 
for her summons to the presence-chamber, distinctly imeasy 
in her mind, and increasingly unsure of her self possession, 
iA spite of her brave attire. She said: “I have travelled 
thousands of miles since I set foot in this room. That 

ss 
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ought to make a tremendous deal of difference. S|)ace is a 
big thing, you know.” But it is not a big thing when you 
have traversed it and the sense of its distance has fled. 

Margaret soon realised that so far as space was concerned, 
she might never have been out of that dining-room; and she 
found herself staring at the great sphinx-like marble clock, 
with the same accumulating annoyance which it had always 
been able to arouse in her. 

She was still being held in thraldom by this represen¬ 
tative of Aunt Caroline’s unassailability, when the door 
was opened, and a little depressed woman’s figure stole 
into the room. It was Miss Sparrow, Aunt Caroline’s 
companion. The frightened look on her face changed 
to a guilty little smile when she saw Margaret. Miss 
Sparrow had always cherished a secret affection for Aunt 
Caroline’s fearless niece who in the past had constantly 
encouraged her to rebel against the old woman’s tyranny. 
Sparrowbird had never managed to carry out this bold plan; 
but that anyone should even have suggested such a course of 
action, was some sort of an approximation to real devilry, 
meditation on which had often sustained and stimulated her 
meek soul. She therefore regarded Margaret as a friend who 
had done her a lasting service ; and indeed if human nature 
has at any moment the impulse to be grateful, it would not 
go far wrong in showing appreciation to those people who can 
from time to time make us feel that we may one day be 
able to cope with our impossibilities. 

So Miss Sparrow welcomed her secret benefactress in a 
way that touched up all the kindness in Margaret’s heart. 
She glanced at the little figure which stooped more, or rather 
drooped; at the thin face which had now lost every trace of 
youthfulness: at the eyes which had no eager brightness 
left in them; and she compared the work which Harriet 
Rivers, the divorced woman, had been doing for her com¬ 
panion, with that which Aunt Caroline, the ‘blameless 
spinster ’ had been doing for hers. 

“ Sparrowbird, I can see you have not been asserting your 
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independence properly,” Margaret said shaking her head 
gravely. “ Answer me truthfully. Have you tried to stand 
up to that wicked old aunt of mine all these long years I’ve 
been away ? No, you haven’t. I see that. You’ve allowed 
her to go on being an iipmoral old vampire.” 

“Oh, hush, hush,” said Miss Sparrow, uneasily, and yet 
distinctly pleased. 

“Have you refused to take the dog out?” continued 
Margaret. " Tell me that, Sparrowbird ? ” 

“Oh, my dear, hush, hush,” answered Miss Sparrow 
brightening up. “ You really mustn’t.” 

“That would have been your salvation, you know, 
insisted Margaret. “I always told you so. If you had 
refused to take the dog out, everything else would have been 
easy.” 

“ It wasn’t possible,” Miss Sparrow said, the tears coming 
out of her eyes as she laughed. “ I shouldn’t have dared.” 

“ Nor should I,” said Margaret, “ now that I am here and 
feel her influence. I suppose she is very much the same, 
Sparrowbird. Everything seems the same, including your 
fine old friends, the plane trees in the square. How bonny 
they look with their tassels, don’t they ? I hope you snatched 
a little leisure to go and sit under them proudly last summer.” 

“ Not much,” Miss Sparrow answered, looking lovingly at 
the great planes which had ever been dear to her, and which 
she watched with unfailing pleasure, in all their stages of 
bareness and luxuriance, year in, year out. 

“Then Aunt Caroline has not changed in her inconsiderate¬ 
ness towards you,” Margaret remarked. 

“There is no change except that we have a new doctor,” 
Miss Sparrow said, blushing a little. “He is exceedingly 
kind. He is never impatient with me when he has to wait 
a long time. But he is often annoyed. I wonder sometimes 
that he stands it.” 

“The money, of course,” Margaret asserted. “I’m sure 
you needn’t pity him. And he probably charges accordingly. 
Is he old and pompous like^the other one, and ugly ? ” 
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“ Oh, no,” Miss Sparrow said, blushing again. “ He is 
young—young for a successful surgeon—and he has a noble 
face." 

“ Why, I believe you’ve lost your heart to him! ” Margaret 
laughed. “ Oh, Sparrowbird, you sly one! ” 

“ My dear, hush, hush,” Miss Sparrow whispered, smiling 
a little shyly. “ What would Miss Benbow say if she heard us.” 

“If he is a surgeon, what is he doing here?” Margaret 
asked. “ Surgeons aren’t generally family practitioners, are 
they ? " 

“Well, you see,” explained Sparrowbird, “Miss Benbow 
had a bad throat two years ago, and old Dr Lindlay brought 
Dr Edgar to see her. She took a fancy to him, and when 
Dr Lindlay died, she suggested that Dr Edgar should fill 
his place. I have a sort of idea that he refused at first” 

“ Ah, I’m glad to hear that he hesitated,” Margaret said. 
“That was something.” 

“And then I’m thankful to say he consented,” Miss 
Sparrow said, smiling happily. 

“ Do you sit and talk with him all the time he is waiting 
for Aunt Caroline ? ” Margaret asked, teasing her. 

“ Oh no,” she answered, seriously. “ He always keeps a 
special book on History here. He reads that until I’m sent 
to fetch him. He comes three times a week. This is one 
of his days. He’s up there now. No, that’s his step on the 
stairs. He is coming down now.” 

Her face brightened and her manner showed real signs 
of eagerness as the door opened and Dr Edgar appeared. 

Margaret saw at once that Miss Sparrow was right, and 
that he had a noble face. He bowed to her, and turned at 
once to the little companion. 

“You’d better cut up at once,” he said kindly. “Miss 
Benbow is rather impatient to-day. I’ve given her a prescrip¬ 
tion for her nerves. She really is a little out of sorb 
to-day. 

And as Miss Sparrow flew off to her tyrant, he said to 
Margaret: 
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“ You know, ordinarily Miss Benbow is as well as I am. 
But shells agitated about her interview with you. I think 
you are probably her niece—her rebellious niece ? ” 

“Yes," said Margaret, nodding pleasantly. “I am that 
personage.” 

“ Well,” continued Dr Edgar, smiling, “ I could not follow 
the whole story, but as far as I could gather from her discon¬ 
nected remarks, she is bent on rescuing you from unsuitable 
surroundings, from a woman of doubtful reputation, and a 
half-witted man who makes violins. It all sounded very 
mysterious, and conveys even less to my mind now I have 
seen you. You don’t appear to me to be in need of immediate 
rescue.” 

^Margaret laughed. Dr Edgar sat down in the vacant arm¬ 
chair. Most people felt inclined to sit down and have a 
chat with her. The thought passed through Dr Edgar’s 
mind that this was the first time he had cared to linger in 
that gloomy house. He was always relieved when he banged 
the front door after him. Now he leaned back contentedly, 
and, with an expectant little smile on his face, waited for 
Margaret to lead off. 

“ Is your patient well enough to bear a shock ? ” she asked, 
mischievously. 

“ It all depends what kind of shock,” he answered. 

“ The shock of being told not to interfere with her niece’s 
private concerns,” Margaret explained. 

“ I should imagine that would be a distinctly bad shock,” 
Dr Edgar said, doubtfully. “ Is it not possible to prevent 
it?” 

“ No,” replied Margaret, shaking her head. 

“ Or to mitigate it ? ” suggested Dr Edgar, with a slight tone 
of coaxing in his voice. 

“ No,” said Margaret pleasantly, but with decision. 

“Well,” said Dr Edgar, trying hard to keep up a pro¬ 
fessional manner in spite of his amusement, “ Miss Benbow 
will evidently have to take her chance since you are not dis¬ 
posed to d^ mercifully with her great age. You know it 
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is not very wise to fret the old. The candle goes out 
sometimes in a curiously unexpected fashion. I cannot 
pretend that your aunt is a frail old lady. But as I told 
Miss Sparrow, she really is a little out of sorts to-day.” 

And he added: " And for the first time since I’ve been 
coming here.” 

The words rose to her lips, ‘Why do you come then?’ 
But she checked them; and he went on : 

“I should advise you to remember that she is old, and 
that one has—well, one has to wrap up things for the agM. 
You must excuse me for speaking to you frankly.” 

“I asked you to tell me,” Margaret said. “I suppose 
you are right, and that I must remember her age. Ever 
since I can recall anything, we seem to have been rememb|^- 
ing Aunt Caroline’s great age.” 

“So that I am only begging you to continue the well- 
established habit of years,” he urged, in that same coaxing tone 
of conciliation. 

Margaret laughed and capitulated to him. 

“ You must not think,” she said, “ that I have wanted to 
vent any personal anger on your poor suffering patient up¬ 
stairs. Naturally you don’t know me. Let me therefore 
tell you that I have been a ‘ woolly lamb ’ for years—1 mean 
of course in comparison with what I could have been! 
Because I haven’t got Miss Sparrow’s nature. And with a 
different nature, one cannot arrive at the samo results, can 
one ? ” 

“ For one’s own sake, in a case like this, mercifully not,” 
he answered gravely. “ Miss Sparrow’s state of subjection 
has always pained me.” 

Margaret nodded her head in acquiescence. Evidently 
he was a man of understanding. She felt encouraged to 
continue. 

“ I don’t in the least mind if my old aunt abuses me,” she 
said. “I never have minded. I’ve always rather enjoyed 
her anger. We’ve had some splendid fights, she and II 
But 1 shan’t be able to stand her\abusing my friend, Mni' 
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Rivers, to^ whom I am unspeakably indebted. I have, in my 
life, passed through long and dull years of struggle. Harriet 
Rivers, my old school friend, has been the only person in the 
world who stretched out to me the real, helping hand. I m 
not of course going to worry you with my history. But she 
found me in California earning a shoddy sort of livelihood 
by imposing on people’s credulity. I was clairvoyante and 
crystal-gazer, spiritualist and healer, and all that kind of 
thing. It paid very well, but I hated myself for it, and yet 
for the life of me I couldn’t have thrown it up to return to 
the work I’d done before—humdrum teaching. I’d had 
enough of that for six incarnations. Then Mrs Rivers came, 
swept away from me everything harmful to my self respect, 
and landed me in circumstances where I was immediately 
able to discontinue being a humbug and a sham. I think 
that it is a tremendous thing for one human being to 
do for another. Wouldn’t you, for instance, take that view if 
someone had helped you to give up being a humbug and a 
sham ? ” 

Dr Edgar had been listening to her with the deepest interest; 
but at her last words he stiffened up and recollected that 
he was a distinguished surgeon from Upper Brook Street and 
that Miss Benbow’s niece, agreeable though she was, required 
to be reminded in some way of this important fact. His face 
lost its human expression and became professionally im¬ 
personal. His manner took on the characteristics of his 
calling, and his voice entered the key of quiet pompousness. 
Margaret noticed this, and knew that she had blundered. 

“ I fear,” he said, “ that I personally am unable to realise 
the value of your friend’s services to you. Still I can under¬ 
stand that your feelings of gratitude would not make it easy 
for you to hear unkind words spoken against her. I should 
therefore advise that your interview with Miss Benbow should 
be as short as possible. And be good enough to remember 
that I have requested you to consider her great age.” 

He had risen as he spoke, and he stood for a moment 
boking absently at Sparrowbjrd’s plane trees. 
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“ Will you oblige me ? ” he added, turning to Margaret and 
holding out his hand. ’ 

“ Yes,” she answered, quietly, “ I will do as you wish. Dr 
Edgar." 

He passed out of the room and left her staring at her old 
enemy, the marble clock. He had reached the hall door and 
put on his hat, when he suddenly paused and looked a little 
anxiously in the direction of the dining-room. He hesitated, 
and then took off his hat. He paused again. Finally he 
made up his mind. He hurried to the dining-room and 
opened the door. Margaret glanced round and saw his face, 
human once more, and with the shadow of a repentant smile 
playing about his mouth. 

“ You know,” he said, “ I didn’t mean that Miss Benbow 
could not if absolutely necessary bear a slight shock—a very 
slight shock. Good-bye. Make it as slight as you can.” 

The next moment the hall door banged after him; and 
Margaret received her summons to the presence-chamber. 



CHAPTER V 

A S Miss Sparrow led Margaret upstairs, she whispered, 
anxiously: 

" Well, dear, and what do you think of our new Doctor ? 
Isn’t he noble looking ?” 

“Yes, Sparrowbird,” Margaret answered, “when he does 
not put on a Harley-Street-Cavendish-Square expression.” 

“But, my dear,” said Miss Sparrow, reproachfully, “he 
cannot help having the air of a distinguished surgeon.” 

“ No, I suppose he can’t, poor man,” Margaret said. “ And 
he is kind, Sparrowbird.” 

“ Yes, indeed, I know that,” Miss Sparrow replied. “ He 
always tries to put things right for me.” 

“ Well, I rather fancy he tried to put something right for 
me,” Margaret said. “ I made a sort of blunder. I’ll tell 
you about it another time. And he got rather on his dignity, 
and hurried away. Then I suppose he thought he had 
embarrassed me, and he came back again, not on his dignity 
at all.” 

“ Ah, that is what I should expect of him,” Miss Sparrow 
murmured, with a bright smile of pride on her tired little face. 

When they had arrived at Aunt Caroline’s boudoir, 
she whispered in an awe-struck voice, “Hush, my dear.” 
She opened the outer door, paused, knocked at the 
inner door, and receiving permission to enter, beckoned to 
Margaret to pass into the room, and effaced herself before 
Margaret knew what could have happened to her. 

, Aunt Caroline was seated by the fire, with a thick shawl over 
net feet, a strong ebony stick by her side, and a King Charles 
dog in basket near the fender. She was evidently a tall 
old woman, and had a sevOje and commanding lace. She 
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did not wear spectacles, and with the exception of the stick, 
there was no outward and visible sign that age ha(f demanded 
and obtained ordinary human dues from her. She held out 
her hand to Margaret, glanced at her with keen eyes which 
had always realised things more qpickly than any other eyes, 
and said, with a distinct tone of disapproving criticism: 

“ You are wearing remarkably handsome clothes.” 

“I am glad you think so. Aunt Caroline,” Margaret 
answered pleasantly. “ I think so too.” 

Aunt Caroline raised her eyebrows almost imperceptibly, 
gave her niece another direct stare and added: 

“ However, I must say they suit you. And you have 
improved in looks, too.” 

“Yes, I believe I have,” Margaret said meekly. “You 
see I’ve had two or three years of very good food. That 
makes a great deal of difference to one’s appearance.” 

Aunt Caroline raised her eyebrows again. Her harsh fea¬ 
tures softened a little. No one except herself knew that in a 
hidden corner of her heart she treasured a real regard for this 
niece who had always rebelled against her personality, and 
who had never bent the knee to her money and the possibili- 
'ties of her favour. Certainly no one could have guessed this 
secret from the way in which she received her favourite. 
Margaret herself was only conscious that the old feud between 
them was being renewed on more or less familiar lines. She 
sat down on the uncomfortable chair which Miss Benbow 
reserved especially for her relations, and found herself in¬ 
dulging in her old trick of trying to annoy her aunt by getting 
her face well out of the light. Aunt Caroline liked to glare 
comfortably at her victims, but she had never been able to 
make Margaret adjust herself to an angle suitable for search¬ 
ing scrutiny. She did not, however, complain on this occa¬ 
sion. She turned her own head uneasily two or three times, 
and began without further preliminaries: 

“ I am feeling very ill to-day. It is your doing. I have 
been shocked to hear that you have been living with that 
questionable Mrs Rivers. Whep William came last night and 
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told me th^t you refused to leave her employment, I had a 
severe attack of the heart.” 

“ I am exceedingly sorry,” Margaret said. “ I hope you 
will soon recover.” 

“How can I recover when our family honour is being 
seriously threatened?” hfiss Benbow asked sternly. “You 
evidently do not realise what your stubbornness stands for. 
But you can at least tell me this. This employer of yours— 
this Mrs Rivers—is she or is she not a divorced woman ? ” 

“ I wonder you don’t ask William. He seems to know,” 
Margaret replied. 

“ That is no answer,” Miss Benbow said. 

“Perhaps I don’t mean to answer, Aunt Caroline,” Mar¬ 
garet said, longing already to break her promise to the 
Doctor. 

“And this half-witted man who makes violins,” went on 
Miss Benbow. “Who is he, and what is he doing there? 
Why should he be there? Perhaps you will feel inclined 
to answer me that. Violin-making indeed. Why, it is 
scandalous.” 

“I don’t see why you should consider violin-making a 
scandalous occupation,” Margaret remarked, with a slight 
smile. “ I assure you it is quite harmless. It is so engross¬ 
ing that there is no time for anything else.” 

“Who is he?” Miss Benbow demanded of her per¬ 
emptorily. You cannot pretend that he does not live there. 
William saw him.” 

“ Yes, William saw him,” Margaret repeated, “ and 
William’s face was a study.” 

“ William was shocked,” Miss Benbow said. 

“■He looked it,” Margaret replied; “and really I’m not 
surprised. There is no denying that Paul is a curious and 
weird person. He would startle anyone—and certainly, 
William. William has no nerve. I’ve often wondered how 
he would behave if bis Bank were on fire.” 

“ Who is this Paul,” Miss Benbow asked, insistently. 

Margaret paused. She did not intend to say a single word 
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which should elucidate matters to Aunt Carolineior anyone. 
But although she had held out creditably so fair, she was 
beginning to feel that the time was approaching when she 
must either succumb to her aunt’s individuality or else 
administer the slight shock sanctipned by the doctor. 

“ Who is this Paul ? ” Miss Benbow repeated, as Margaret 
still remained silent. 

“ To use your own words, he is the half-witted man who 
makes violins,” Margaret at last replied. 

Miss Benbow glared at her, seemed to reflect for a moment, 
and then said; 

“ Your attitude in this matter, Margaret, is extremely pain¬ 
ful. William was right in stating that you wefe bent on 
going your own way, and that you had no consideration for 
the family honour. You know that my whole life has been 
given up to guarding the family honour, for all our sakes, 
and in memory of my beloved parents, your dear grand¬ 
father and grandmother. Any attempt to injure it must 
necessarily cause me great pain.” 

“I’m sorry to pain you, Aunt Caroline," Margaret said, 
“but as for the family honour, William is right as usual. I 
don’t care two straws about it. I never did. I’ve always 
thought that you and everjone else would have been far 
happier if you had not meddled with it. But William is 
here to uphold it for you. And he is a suitable person for 
the job. I’m not.” 

“You do not encourage me to suppose that you are 
suitable,” Miss Benbow said, a sudden and dangerous flush 
coming over her face. 

“ I’m glad I don’t,” Margaret returned. 

“ I never believed that I should live to see the day when 
a niece of mine deliberately preferred to remain on as 
companion to an immoral woman instead of accepting a 
safe position in a household of good repute,” Miss Benbow 
repiarked. 

Margaret rose from her chair. The colour h{u| mounted 
to her cheeks now. 
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“ Our household is of good repute," she said, haughtily. 
“ And Mrl Rivers is not an immoral woman. No one shall 
call her that in my presence.” 

“ Then, pray, what do you call an immoral woman ? ” Miss 
Benbow asked, with biting contempt. 

“An immoral woman is a woman who is eager and hungry 
to take away the character of another woman,” Margaret 
answered. 

Aunt Caroline waved her hand in impatient dismissal of 
her niece’s words. She had ever retained the masterly habit 
of either dismissing or ignoring any statements with which 
she felt herself unable to deal at the moment. Whilst her 
adversaries remained in a feverish state of irritation over 
the want of respect due to their excited emotions, she 
herself, nimbly and with consummate serenity, had arrived 
at the next step in the progression of her thoughts. 

“Four hundred a year is a very large salary,” she now 
said. “ As William rightly observes, only a person who had 
something to conceal, would dream of spending such an 
extravagant sum on the wages of a mere companion. I 
agree with him that this alone points to the fact that your 
Mrs Rivers has .m unsatisfactory past which she pays you to 
safe-guard.” 

Margaret flushed again, but she did not trouble to be 
angry this time, having re-learned the old lesson that Aunt 
Caroline paid no heed to other people’s indignation. She 
stood buttoning her glove, and glancing at the Foundling 
Hospital which could be seen through the trees of the 
Square. 

. “ I should like to point out before I go. Aunt Caroline,” 
ishe said, quietly, “that there is another aspect of Mrs 
Rivers’s liberality to me; for of course I know that it is 
liberality, princely liberality. This is the other aspect. 
Mrs Rivers found me earning a precarious sort of livelihood 
in a mean sort of way. William the Perfect has no doubt 
told you Ae tale. M'ell, she took pity on my condition and 
.wanted to'lift me out of it. .,She saw | ne^ed happiness. 
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and freedom from drudgery. She gave me both.* She held 
the delightful doctrine that it was time I begad to enjoy 
myself and to have plenty of money. Of course I value 
the high salary tremendously. I assure you I shouldn’t like 
Miss Sparrow’s salary, nor her ^ife, poor thing. Good 
Heavens, no! But still more than the high salary, I value, 
and shall always value, the way in which my friend helped 
me. She saw I was drifting. She held out her kind hands 
instantly and hauled me into the harbour. But if I ex¬ 
plained, you would not understand. You don’t know much 
about real life, Aunt Caroline; and you have no horizon. 
It would be lost labour to speak to yon, and 1 don’t feel 
up to making any useless efforts. So I’ll be off and relieve 
you of my presence. But there is one thing I must say. 
I have been settled in London for some time. I have 
purposely kept away from my relations who never interested 
me and never cared for me. I now only ask to be left alone. 
I intend to continue to go my own way. I must request 
you not to attempt to interfere with my concerns. You 
have no part in them.” 

“Is that all you have to say?” Miss Benbow asked, in a 
singularly subdued voice. 

“ Yes, Aunt Caroline,” Margaret answered, looking steadily 
at the hard old face with its steely eyes. 

“Then perhaps you w'ill be good enough to send Miss 
Sparrow to me,” Miss Benbow said. “ Good-bye.” 

She held out her left hand to Margaret. She smiled a 
little grim smile. 

“ We have had an agreeable interview, haven’t we ? ” she 
added. “ All the same, I’ve been pleased to see you again. 
And that dress suits you. So I’ve no horizon. And it’s 
lost labour to speak to me. Well, good-bye. Send Miss 
Sparrow up at once. Tell her to bring a dose of my new 
medicine. I shall need it.” 

Margaret had reached the door and nearly effected an 
escape when Aunt Caroline turned round in her chair and 
said: 
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“That iialf-witted man who makes violins—has he any 
horizon, i wonder ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Margaret. “ I am thankful to say he has.” 

“Ah,” said Aunt Caroline slyly, “easier to live with, in 
consequence, I suppose ?* Yes ? ” 

But Margaret had gone. She found Miss Sparrow waiting 
anxiously in the dining-room and despatched her upstairs, 
whilst she herself settled down in the armchair and defied 
Aunt Caroline by what the Christian scientists call ‘the 
absent treatment.’ She did not flatter herself that she had 
come off with flying colours in this encounter; but at least 
she had not fallen into any ambush prepared by the clever 
old tyrant, and she had not uttered a single word which 
even indirectly could be said to corroborate the report 
concerning Harriet’s past life. That was something; and 
for the rest, no one could hope to be a match for Aunt 
Caroline. 

Margaret could not help admiring her ready brain, her 
quick resource, and her masterly self-control. It was true 
that this self-control was born of contemptuous indifference to 
[Other people’s value; still it was an armour of great strength, 
jand, as such, an enviable possession. Margaret decided, to 
mer own astonishment, that she was pleased as an old war 
ptorse to see Aunt Caroline again, and that she would not 
object to a second interview, when she would try her hand at 
touting the enemy more effectually. She smiled at her folly 
31 supposing that she had any power to administer a shock to 
^unt Caroline. Aunt Caroline was bomb-proof. No, she 
:;^ust find some other and more subtle way of dealing with 
lis invulnerable old lady with whom she had carried on a 
fe-long feud. Her thoughts went back to the early days of 
br young girlhood when Aunt Caroline had given her a 
|itch and she had refused to accept it. She recalled her 
^y words: “ I dorit want anything from you. I hatt you.' 

had been her open declaration of war. But she remem- 
|red also that, even then, she had been obliged to admire 
%nt Caroline’s wonderful se^f-control. She put the watch 
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aside without a single word of reproof or comment^ and went 
quietly out of the room, leaving Margaret in the wrong. 
She had always had the knack of making people feel in the 
wrong. Margaret foresaw that this would be her own fate in 
a few minutes. 

I' 

And so it was. Sparrowbird arrived looking terribly dis¬ 
tressed, and, in an agitated tone of voice, said: 

“My dear, my dear, what can you have been saying to 
poor Miss Benbow ? She has asked for her will. She never 
asks for it unless she feels very ill herself, or thinks the dog is 
dying. What can you have been saying to her ? ” 

“I told her she must not interfere with my concerns, 
Sparrowbird,” Margaret answered, half amused and half 
anxious. “That’s all. Is she very cross? I do hope she 
has not been angry with you.” 

“ She’s not angry,” Miss Sparrow said. “ I wish she were. 
I shouldn’t be uneasy. She hasn’t referred to anything that 
may have passed between you, but keeps on repeating: ‘ So 
Tve no horizon. And if s lost labour to s^eak to me; for Tvt 
no horizon. Miss Sparrow, have you observed that I have no 
horizon ? ’ And she would not take the medicine. She said 
if she had no horizon, no amount of medicine could give it to 
her. What can she mean ? What can you have been saying 
to her, dear? I am shocked at you.” 

Margaret first of all had a good laugh, and then was shocked 
at herself. 



CHAPTER VI 

'Tj' DWARD BENDING, after leaving Tromso, had returned 
to England where the usual honours reserved for 
brilliant and dashing explorers awaited him. He was lionised, 
and stood the ordeal without losing all his common-sense. He 
knew well the dire dangers to which he was exposed, but 
said to himself repeatedly: 

“If a fellow has a sister-in-law like Ermyntrude to de¬ 
preciate him unfailingly, he doesn’t run much chance of 
getting the big head.” 

He lectured before the Royal Geographical, and by 
invitation he visited Edinburgh and Manchester, and finally 
hurried off to fulfil his engagements in America. After a 
successful tour there he had returned home and established 
himself in Queen Anne’s Mansions. His first visit was to 
his sister-in-law, Mrs Ermyntrude Bending and her daughter 
Bess, his little niece to whom he had ever been devoted. 
His second visit was to Harriet Rivers. 

Since meeting her at Tromso he had thought of her 
unceasingly. Often whilst in America, in spite of the fuss 
and flattery lavished on him, he fell terribly tempted to throw 
up everything and rush back to see her. Her beautiful face 
haunted him. Her laughter echoed in his ears. He was 
always recalling her gay spirit and the large scale on which 
her temperament was built. For it appealed especially to his 
nature that she was free from pettiness. He who had for so 
many years been accustomed to the big spaces of the earth 
and had faced great dangers and privations of many kinds, 
found it difficult to cope with paltry smallnesse^ in man or 
womap.;-• JjBut here was a woman, beautiful in herself, large- 
natured and with a dash of hardihood in her'which to an 
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explorer seemed to imply possibilities of easy companionship. 
Who was she? Where did she come from ? Who were her 
people? These were questions which at first did not 
present themselves to his mind. It was sufficient to him 
that he had found her, that she had,t>een waiting to welcome 
him. She was her own explanation, and independent of any 
setting. 

He had this borne in on him as he entered the drawing¬ 
room in Old Queen Street. When she rose to greet him, she 
gave him the impression of coming out of space and 
happening to be in this particular region. It crossed his 
mind that he would have had the same impression of her if 
he had met her on a distant mountain, or found her on 
the great ice-fields of his beloved North. This thought, 
fleeting though it was and vaguely outlined, added to his 
belief that she had always been part of his life, and that those 
days at Tromso were but a confirmation of the years which 
w ere past. 

“An early visit,” he said. “There’s Big Ben just striking 
eleven. That’s the hour you generally arrived at the 
Cinute, I thought I’d keep the same rule for your 
vessel! ” 

I' Quite right, an excellent rule,” Harriet said, laughing and 
pointing to the armchair. “I had the easy-chair in the 
salcon of the Canute. You must have it in my vessel! ” 

He settled down in the armchair, lit the cigar which she 
had offered him. and basked in her presence. It did not 
seem necessary to talk at first. She did not seem to expect 
it. She took up her pomegranate embroidery with its design 
from ijin old fresco in Chichester Cathedral, and continued 
workinW as though she were alone. There was no pose in 
this, fon Harriet was incapable of posing. As he glanced at 
her fromitime to time, he could not help comparing her with 
ErmyntruHe, who was considered by all his relations and 
family-friemds to be a most special possession graciously 
bestowed Ay Providence on the Bending tribe. He himself 
had been yrained by circumstfmee to look up to her j but. 
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there were* moments when he faced the bare fact that habit 
and family tradition influenced him in this respect and not 
Ermyntrude. But that was heresy. Loyalty demanded from 
him that he should stifle it. Tradition exacted from him 
that he should continue to believe Ermyntrude to be a 
supernaturally wonderful person. So he rebuked valiantly 
the lurking suspicion that his sister-in-law posed, and gave 
himself up joyously to the pleasure of easy intercourse with 
someone who dared to be herself. 

“You cannot imagine how glad I am to get back from 
America,” he said at length. “ If my locker hadn’t wanted 
refilling, I should have bolted, and let all my engagements 
take care of themselves. I don’t mean that I had not great 
kindness, you know. But they make you believe that you 
are too much of a big fellow. You like it at first, of course, 
for you’re only human. But you soon get tired of it. 
1 assure you I felt overjoyed to see my sister-in-law, who has 
always had a very poor o])inion of me. I said to myself: 
‘Good. Now you know where you are, old chap. You’re 
not a hero, but only a rather unsatisfactory brother-in-law.’ 
I hear that some Bishop or Archbishop is going to make 
a tour in America. I ho[)e he has a sister-in-law to restore 
him to his rightful place in the universe when he returns 
home! ” 

Harriet looked up brightly from her work. 

“ Then you are quite restored ? ” she asked. 

“ Quite,” he answered. “ I’m entirely sane again, and 
feel as fit as a fiddle.” 

“ But you like your honours, I hope,” she said. “ You 
ought to like them. You worked for them and won them. 
No one can take that from you.” 

“ Oh yes, I like them tremendously,” he exclaimed, 
boyishly. “ In fact, I’m a very happy man.” 

“ Tell me about your experiences in America,” she said, 
plying her needle again. “ I’ve been there, you know, and 
shall be doubly interested in consequence.” 

Then he dashed into an account of his lecturiner tour, and 
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poured forth his opinions on the country and fts people, 
Harriet agreeing with him sometimes, and at other times 
contradicting him in lively fashion. Margaret looked in upon 
them, and found them in this easy companionship, a continua¬ 
tion of the camaraderie begun in Troraso and not injured by 
his accumulated laurel wreaths. 

“ We were all right, including the whale lady,” she thought. 
“ The same boyishness, not ruined yet by the English or the 
American public. Good for us all! ” 

She stopped long enough to make him feel that she was 
not running away because of his presence, and then dis¬ 
appeared for her morning walk along the Embankment and 
her daily duty of taking a dinner of sprats for the seagulls on 
Westminster Bridge. She finished up as usual with a stroll 
in St James’s Park to see whether the chestnut buds had made 
any progress, or the hidden bulbs were rising from their beds. 
When she returned in about an hour’s time. Bending was still 
in the armchair smoking contentedly, and Harriet was still 
embroidering. 

“ I’m still here,” he said, simply. “ Had to come to anchor 
after all my wanderings. By Jove! What a nice situation you 
have here.” 

“ Yes, isn’t it splendid ? ” Harriet said. “ We both love it 
dearly. I thank Margaret every day of my life. She insisted 
on coming here.” 

“ We love every inch of it,” Margaret said, proudly; " the 
Park in front, our old-world street itself, our public house 
‘The Two Chairmen,’ and our Cockpit steps, and the grubby 
little children from the back lanes. Well, I’ll go and see 
about the lunch. You’re going to stop, aren’t you ? ” 

“Yes, he is staying,” Harriet answered for him. “Will 
you tell.Quong?” 

“ Shi^ biscuits, ship’s biscuits,” Bending interposed in his 
cheery ww. “ Don’t forget I’m a hardened explorer.” 

“ Yes, And according to Fru Kjaever, accustomed to all the 
luxuries tw an Arctic expedition,” laughed Margaret,^ “ No, 
I think I ajust certainly go and inteitiew Quong.’l 
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“Nonsense,” he insisted. “Sit there and tell me what 
became of the interpreter. You tamed that grim man. He 
became as mild as the Madagascar missionary. You used 
some subtle influence over him.” 

“ He admired her gift;,of languages,” Harriet said, proudly. 
“ That was the secret” 

“ The secret was her music,” Margaret contradicted. “ Do 
you remember how he used to come and listen to her in the 
little drawing-room, sitting sulkily in a comer by himself, 
whilst we crowded round the piano ? ” 

“Ah,” sang out Bending, “I hope we’re going to have 
music as well as ship’s biscuits.” 

“ As much as you like,” Harriet answered. “ I don’t need 
coercion, do I ? ” 

“A Steinway, too,” he said, nodding approvingly at the 
piano. “ Good. The best-built craft for accompanying my 
concertina! ” 

“ But where is that august instrument ? ” Margaret asked, 
“ I don’t see it. Haven’t you brought it ? ” 

“Not on a first visit,” he answered. “The concertina 
has to be courted, encouraged. She’s shy ashore. She’s 
only self-possessed at sea. She’ll come by invitation only. 
Talking about the interpreter, do you remember how 
disgusted he was with my performances! ” 

“Yes,” laughed Harriet. “Do you remember how he 
was always murmuring: ‘ Herr Gott, what an instrument, and 
what songs ’ / ” 

“My poor interpreter,” Margaret put in. “I own he 
wasn’t a gay companion. But when he condescended to talk, 
I assure ypp he was deeply interesting.” 

“For a man knowing twenty-six languages and a few 
score dialects, he was remarkably silent,” Bending said. 
“ But as I observed before, you had the key to him. We 
hadn’t. You tamed him. Miss Tressider, you tuned him.” 

“Ah, that reminds me,” interrupted Harriet. “The 
pianpj^af Uule out of tune in the treble. Margaret, you 
Quong to go upstairs and ask->” 
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“ Yes,” said Margaret, abruptly. “ I’ll see to it.’i 

“Good heavens,” she thought, as she hastened,from the 
room. “ What a hopeless duffer she is! She was going to 
ask Paul to come down and tune the piano.” 

It exasperated her that Harriet realised so little the 
complications attendant on Paul’s presence in the house. 
She rang for Quong, hoping to learn that Paul had gone out, 
or gone to bed; for there was one comfort about him, 
whatever he did, he did for a long time. She was relieved 
to hear from the Chinaman that he had gone to bed about 
an hour ago. Now this meant that he was safe for fifteen 
or sixteen hours, and that Bending’s first visit would probably 
pass off without any contretemps. For the rest, she had 
decided in her own mind to claim Paul boldly as her 
relative, and thus to account for him if the occasion should 
arise. It was useless to expect that Harriet would look after 
her own interests, and therefore necessary that Margaret 
should take thought, even surreptitiously, for the friend whom 
she greatly wished to see happy. 

Nothing marred Bending’s first visit to Old Queen Street. 
Harriet was in a state of quiet but ecstatic delight. Margaret 
gave secret thanks that Paul’s power of sleeping had not 
upset her calculations, and the Captain went away with 
syniling face and buoyant heart. 

On his second visit, luck had it that Paul had gone into 
th^,country, to the workshops of Messrs Graham & Sons, the 
note'd old firm of violin-makers. But on the third occasion 
when'jthe Captain came, Paul was in his work-room, mooning 
over spme delicate repairs to be done to a worm-eaten Ruggeri 
back, j Margaret who was surveying the coast, found that he 
was iniclined to be restless. She knew a cure which was 
soraetin^es effectual. She took her mendings up there, 
establishi^d herself near the fire, and made an omelette aux 
fines herias for his lunch, which she shared with him. In . 
addition fehe ate audaciously of bananas, dates and olives, 
washed dfcwn by large chunks of cheese and cufcnmber. 
Paul was hugely proud and gratified. 
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“ That’s Hhe only kind of meal to eat, Margaret," he said. 
“ Much blotter lunch with me every day. And now we can 
settle down to work again for hours, can’t we ? ” 

This third visit, which also passed off safely, was followed 
by the disturbing encounter with Brother William, the 
discussion about Paul, and Harriet’s set determination to 
let things take their chance, even though she ran the risk 
of losing Edward Bending. So when he wrote to say that 
he hoped to call in on a certain Thursday morning, Margaret, 
by Harriet’s express wish, made no attempt to mount guard 
over the ‘old sign-post’ But once more fate was kind. 
The two men only met on the doorstep. Bending glanced 
at the seedy appearance of the fiddle-maker, and took him to 
be a rate-collector. 

“ That rate-collector has a mysteriously radiant smile,” he 
thought. “ I didn’t realise before that rate-collecting was an 
inspiring occupation.” 

Little did he know that the smile was bom, not of rates, 
but of fid die-varnish. Paul had suddenly thought of a new 
resin to improve the oil-varnish which had been occupying 
his attention for many months, day and night. But although 
Bending mistook its origin, he did not forget the smile. Later 
on he recognised the man by the remembrance of that radiance. 

He was radiant himself. Things were going exceedingly 
well for him, and the renewal of his intercourse with Harriet 
Rivers was leading him in the direction of the haven of 
his heart’s longing. Ermyntrude had been away, but she 
was now back from Bournemouth, and he would ask 
her to call on Mrs Rivers. She would, of course, grant his 
request. She had always been kind, though terribly superior. 
In his old wild days she had benevolently pitied the Bending 
family for having such a scapegrace member as himself; but 
her disapproval of him, which he knew he deserved well, had 
ever been tempered by a dutiful patience, exasperating at 
times, but not unbearable. She had looked down from the 
soaring heights on which, by her own insistence, life had 
placed her, and stretched out to him a gracious hand. 
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Family tradition had taught him to take that hand gratefully. 
Yes, Ermyntrude would call at once, but he wishad that he 
could feel more sanguine about the success of the meeting 
between these two women, who were entirely different from 
each other in thoughts and habits. Ermyntrude would never 
understand Mrs Rivers’s impulsive nature. Mrs Rivers would 
never fathom Ermyntrude’s ‘culture.’ No one could. But 
there was Mrs Rivers’s beautiful playing to help matters; for 
Ermyntrude was passionately fond of music. And, of course, 
there was Bess, his niece. 

He staked his hopes on her. If he could contrive that she 
accompanied her mother, all would be well. Instinct told him 
that she, his close friend and ally, would be drawn both to Mrs 
Rivers and Miss Tressider. She, even as he, would feel at her 
ease with them in their cheery atmosphere, and be secretly 
thankful to creep down from soaring heights. He had a vague 
suspicion that Miss Bess had been doing some creeping 
down on her own account during his three years’ absence. 
He laughed a little, and then checked his mirth and 
administered a reproof to himself. But he was still smiling 
when, after a stroll along Bird Cage Walk, he arrived in his 
pleasant rooms in Queen Anne’s Mansions. 

He settled down, intending to answer some of his neglected 
letters and sort his Canute journal notes, before setting out 
for Ermyntrude’s house in Melbury Road, Kensington. He 
took off his coat and his collar, turned up his sleeves and 
lit his Hutch pipe. Writing was not much in his line, but 
he resolved to make a big effort to finish his ‘Voy^e of 
the Canute! That book represented hundreds of pounds. 
He was old-fashioned enough to consider that he ought to 
have plenty of money in his locker before his pride was 
justihed in thinking of marriage. So he made some fresh 
extracts from his journal, worked up the chapter called 
“ Sledge and Kayak,” and was glancing through his photo¬ 
graphs, hesitating which to choose as illustrations ,Qf the text, 
when a knock came at the door, and the |hought 

a card which Bending greeted with g, grpwl., name 
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‘ Miss Eli/abeth Bending,’ changed the growl into an 
exclamation of pleasure. 

“ Show her up at once,” he said, slipping on his coat, and 
making a dash for his collar. And m a few minutes Bess 
appeared, a young and radiant presence, sure of the welcome 
which awaited her. 

“ How jolly to be here. Uncle Ted ! ” she said, joyously. 
“ And Hughie is following as soon as he can get away from 
Clement’s Inn. I’m going to spend the whole afternoon 
with you, even if you haven’t the time. Don’t say you 
haven’t the time! Not that it makes any difference ' I’m 
here to stay.” 

“ Of course I have the time,” he laughed, pushing all his 
papers away from him. “Always time for my niece-pal. 
We’ll have some tea at once Press the bell. Under the 
pipe rack, my dear. Steady though. Don’t kick the con¬ 
certina very much, if you don’t mind! ” 

“The dear old concertina!” she cried. “I long to hear 
it again. You must give us a song this afternoon. I 
promised Hughie that you should sing us ‘ Black-eyed Sue ’ 
or ‘ In the Gloaming.’ I wanted him to hear how sentimental 
you could be! He was rather shocked at first. Hughie is 
very conventional, you know. He looks upon you as the great 
explorer. And I only think of you as my old sea-robber 
of an uncle. I say, what a pile of papers' I suppose you’ve 
been working hard at ‘The Voyage of the Canute' all day?” 

“ Well, not exactly,” he answered, a little sheepishly. “ But 
quite long enough, for my taste. Writing isn’t in ray line, 
Bess. It comes deucbd hard.” 

“ Of course it does,” she answered. “ I can’t imagine you 
writing a book, Uncle Ted. But never fear. You’ll manage 
it all right Every one will think it splendid, no matter what 
rubbish you invent! I’m sure I shall And those are the 
photographs,for it ? Oh, you must have this one of Ihe wal¬ 
ruses, Beat things, how nice and ugly they are! And 
Un 9 leJR^ this one of you playing the concertina tn the 
ripping! do iop^.fn,tli^,JsatJj^9re, 
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like an Esquimaux mummy. Do you know we’v^been hear¬ 
ing such lovely stories of you, about the way you managed 
the men, and their devotion to you—and all that. The 
botanist told Hughie’s chief. He said—oh well, I’m not 
going to tell you what he said—ex<jept that you were one of 
the few explorers who wished your honours to be shared by 
your men too. But we all knew that. Mother said that you 
were incapable of selfishness.” 

“ By Jove, did she say that ? ” Bending asked eagerly. 

“Yes,” replied Bess, smiling at his boyish eagerness. 
“ You know, dear mother does really appreciate you, though 
she—though she—well, you understand, don’t you? But, 
let me tell you, she was delighted with that leader in the 
Times about you. She showed it to me herself. ' She had 
learnt one sentence by heart. I’ve got it pat too. Listen. 

‘ He stands in the vety first rank of that brilliant company of 
eager spirits who are always scheming to plant the first human 
footsteps somewhere beyond ‘ the flaming barriers of the world.' 
Jolly, isn’t it ? Oh dear, I’m so proud of you. And mother 
is too, though—though—well, you are both so diflercnt, aren’t 
you ? ” 

“Look here, Bess,” the Captain said, excitedly. “It is a 
bit of real luck for me if I am in your mother’s good books. 
For I want her to do something for me, and I want you to 
help me out.” 

“ Why, of course, I will,” she exclaimed; “ but what on earth 
can I do for you, specially now you’ve become such a swell, 
Uncle Ted. I should love to serve you. But how ? ” 

“Swell or not you can serve me tremendously,” he 
replied, suddenly blushing and looking a little embarrassed. 
“The fact is, Bess, I’ve—well, you’ll sympathise with me 
as you’re in love with your Hughie — the fact is I’ve 
fallen in love myself, and I made up my mind to tell 
you.” 

“ You dear old thing! ” she cried, impulsively. “ And can’t 
I see her? Where is she? Don’t say she’s fair away in 
the Polar regions, on an ice-floe ? ” 
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“ No, shf is here, in London,” he answered. “ Quite near 
here, in Old Queen Street. Now listen. I want your 
mother to call on her. But I want you to be sure and go 
too, at the same time as your mother. That is most impor¬ 
tant, Bess; because ycju will understand her, and her 
friend. Miss Tressider, too. I am certain of that. But 
Ermyntrude won’t understand either of them. A different 
type. You see, your mother is very cultured, isn’t she? ” 

Bess nodded her head silently, and sighed gently. Uncle 
Ted also sighed. 

“ And all people are not able to—to be so cultured,” he 
went on hesitatingly, overawed at once by the traditional 
demands made on behalf of Ermyntrude’s wonderfulness. 
Bess again nodded her head silently. She believed she had 
succeeded so far in giving no signs to the outer world. 
But she was becoming intolerably tired of her mother’s 
culture. 

“Your mother’s realm is a drawing-room, a salon; and 
justly so,” Bending continued, gravely. “I don’t mean to 
say that the lady with whom I’ve fallen in love would not 
grace any drawing-room. But her realm is the world—any¬ 
where. It wouldn’t matter where she was. She would be 
splendid to cross a desert with, or to climb a mountain with. 
Grand on an ice floe. She’d be fine in a shipwreck. I would 
stake the reputation of the Canute on that statement.” 

“But, Uncle Ted, that’s glorious!” the girl exclaimed, 
enthusiastically. “ The very woman for you. And is she 
beautiful ? I do hope she’s beautiful.” 

“Yes, she is very beautiful,” he said, smiling brightly at 
the recollection of Harriet’s face. 

“ Is she fair or dark ? ” Bess examined. 

“ She is neither the one nor the other,” he answered. 
“She has taken what she liked of both. And she has a lot of 
beautiful brown hair, and shining eyes, far. apart from each> 
other. And- ” 

“Yesj.yes,” Bess said, sympathetically. “Go on, Unde 
Ted I dying to hear more.” 
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“And she is tall and strong,” he continued, vielightedly. 
“She looks like a queen, rather a warlike queen. You 
could imagine her riding forth at the head of her warriors. 
And she has a wonderful voice, Bess. I never heard such a 
voice. And shining eyes. I see them now. Shining eyes, I 
tell you.” 

Bess got up from her chair, and with one joyous bound in 
the direction of her uncle, imprinted a special kiss of her 
own on the back of his neck. 

“You dear old sea robber,” she said. “You’re awfully in 
love with her, aren’t you? I’m sure I shall love her. Of 
course I’ll go with mother. And, Uncle Ted, don’t worry 
about mother. She will be very kind.” 

“ I am sure your mother will be very kind,” he answeied. 
“ But they are so different, Bess. You see, you can’t possibly 
imagine your mother in a shipwreck, can you ? It isn’t her 
line.” 

“No, it isn’t her line,” Bess admitted in that awed tone of 
voice which every Bending invariably adopted when speaking 
of or even referring to Ermyntrude. 

“ But,” she added, a little less gravely, “ we must hope for 
the best.” 

And at that moment Hughie Jerome arrived, and was at 
once told the great news. The young fellow had an ardent 
hero-worship for Uncle Ted, and was so delighted at 
being admitted into his confidence, that all he could do at 
first was to wring Bending’s hand continuously, and to 
murmur: 

“ By Jove, Uncle Ted, by Jove ! ” 

But when he had recovered himself a little, and had* 
become more accustomed to his unexpected honours, he 
asked impulsively: 

“I say, can’t we all three go and see her now? It’s only 
a stone’s throw. Wouldn’t it be ripping ? ” 

Bending blushed and said: 

“Well, my dear fellow, to tell you Hie’truth.Twtfi^lv iust 
come back from her 1 ” 
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“Why, 3 ^u said you’d been working at the ‘Voyage of 
the Canui^ ’ all day,” Bess put in reproachfully. 

“ No, Bess, you said I’d been working all day,” Bending 
answered. “ I merely did not contradict you.” 

They chaffed him wejj for his deceitfulness, and teased 
him too for having established himself so near to old Queen 
Street, which, as Hughie said, was only a stone’s throw from 
Queen Anne’s Mansions. 

“ It seems absurd not to rush over there at once,” Bess 
exclaimed. “ But we couldn’t go before mother had called.” 

“No, of course' not,” Hughie said, passing instantly from 
lightheartedness into suitable solemnity. “ But I hope she 
will call at once.” 

“ Oh yes,” Bess replied. “ I am sure mother will call at 
once. She is always very busy with her lectures and 
committee meetings, but she’ll make the time.” 

“ Bess will go with her,” Bending said, gravely. “ We’ve 
arranged that.” 

“ Ah, a good arrangement,” Hughie said, equally gravely. 
“You see, Mrs Bending is—well, I oughtn’t to say any¬ 
thing—she’s always awfully kind to me—isn’t she, Bess ? But 
she is a little—a little ceremonious.” 

Bess remained impassive, but the Captain nodded assent. 
He was becoming more and more nervous at the prospect of 
this necessary meeting between Ermyntrude and Harriet. 
He would have liked to hurry off to Ermyntrude at once and 
make his request, but he had not the heart to spoil the 
afternoon for the young people who were exceedingly happy 
and eager to be with him, and humorously triumpliant at 
having secured him for themselves. 

So he gave himself up to them and opened all the stores 
of his experiences and adventures for their private benefit. 
They routed amongst his papers, sorted his photographs, and 
settled 'oil his Illustrations in most tyrannical fashion. He 
did npt ti4ed to be patient with them, for he was *as coo 
tented^ they themselves. When he paused to dra# btUklh, 
or rep pipe, they said: “ Go on. Uncle Ted,.fi^.an/my ‘ 
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We’ve not heard half enough.” And he smiled'knd dashed 
obediently into another thrilling story; and to fheir great 
delight finished up with one of his most sentimental songs 
on the concertina. Bess laughed and applauded until the 
tears ran down her bonny cheeks^ But at last it was time 
for them to hurry away and dine with some friends in Chelsea. 
He saw them off at St James’s Park Station. Bess whispered 
privately: 

“ I’m simply longing to see her. Uncle Ted. And don’t 
be worried about mother. I’ll stand by you. Listen, I’ll 
tell you a secret. I have a plan. I’ll try to prevent her 
from reading any fearfully learned books for the next few 
days. Then she won’t be so—well, you know what I mean.” 

They waved their young hands, and he stood on the 
platform until the train disappeared. Bess’s protective words 
echoed pleasantly in his ears, and brought a tender little 
smile to his face. 

“Begad,” he thought. “If only Ermyntrude were as easy 
to get on with. But, of course, she is a wonderful woman. 
Sebert always thought so to the end. But wonderful 
people can be deuced difficult. Well, I must go and tackle 
her. I wasn’t far wrong about my little Bess. She’s creep¬ 
ing down from those mountain peaks.” 

He did not break in upon Ermyntrude at dinner-time. He 
dined at his club, the Royal Societies, and having carefully 
computed that he had given her sufficient time to settle down 
for the evening, he presented himself at 12 Melbury Road 
and was shown into the drawing-room. 

She was seated on the sofa absorbed in a new volume of 
Philosophical Studies; but she rose to greet him, welcoming 
him in her usual stately manner which seldom failed to 
her visitors feel that they were being received by royalty in 
disguise. She was a woman of middle height and elegant 
figure, not beautiful and yet extremely handsome, not really 
intellectual in aspect, and yet sufficently pensive-featured to 
have won the reputation of being a rare and deep thinker. 
§he gave a distinct impressiqn _ of being lifted abQye. the 
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ordinary commonplace details of everyday life; and most of 
her friendfi would have experienced a painful shock if she 
had been forced by Fate to descend from her heights. She 
was, in fact, regarded as something very special, probably 
because she herself had* ever believed herself, silently, but 
none the less convincingly^, to be of a separate and exceptional 
classification. Her unspoken claim was allowed. No one 
had ever dreamed of challenging her goodness, her wisdom, 
her culture, her criticism, her sympathy, her methods. The 
cachet of her approval was invariably coveted on all moment¬ 
ous occasions. Bending wanted that cflchet now, and he was 
haunted by an uneasy presentiment that he would not be 
able to secure it. Ermyntrude would certainly be agreeable 
to Mrs Rivers, but she would not approve of her. 

As he sat there talking on every subject except the one most 
important to him, he questioned himself whether it were worth 
while attempting to bring the two women together. And yet he 
knew that, following the example of everyone else, he would 
be gratified by his sister-in-law’s encouragement. A ridicul¬ 
ous fact, no doubt, but a fact. Yes, he decided that the risk 
was worth while. Moreover Ermyntrude was not in one of 
her remote moods that evening. She was encompassed 
by a gentle benevolence which wafted her nearer to the earth, 
and which was the outward indication of the pleasure caused 
her by the flattering reports of Bending’s achievements and 
generous character. 

She leaned to the belief that she had hitherto undervalued 
him. She could not blame herself seriously for this mistake. 
Edward had always been the scapegrace of the Bending family. 
When she married Sebert, he was in great trouble over his 
younger brother’s delinquencies. It was true that the wild 
young sailor had righted himself to a certain extent as the years 
went on. But there had been much to bear, much to forgivd 
and forget. She had ever owned that he was brave and 
generous-hearted. But his character and temperament ma’dis 
no appeal to her sympathies. And she had given him no 
credit for brain-power. The/I'mer told ber ghe,W|s, .frO]g^ 
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The leading Scientific Societies in the world told Her she was 
wrong. She bowed her head. She rejoiced to .have this 
opportunity of offering him her appreciative reparation. 

“ You have indeed brought honour to us all, Edward,” she 
said. “We are proud of you. Dear Sebert would have 
rejoiced. And your father and mother.” 

“Ah,” he answered gravely. “I thought of them many 
a time in that far-off North. I led them a rare dance in the 
old days. And yet I loved them.” 

Ermyntrude made no comment on his words. She granted 
a moment’s silent homage to his regretful memories and then 
went on: 

“ I have been reading that notice of you in the Times. It 
was eminently gratifying. We stay-at-home people, Edward, 
do not always realise the full value of the work done by 
intrepid travellers and explorers. We do not always rightly 
estimate their characters and their fundamental excellences. 
Our narrower lives limit our understanding. But some of us 
learn. I have learnt.” 

She smiled ever so slightly, as a great personage might 
smile, condescending for once to own to some trivial short¬ 
coming. Bending, encouraged by these evidences of her 
graciousness, plunged headlong into his request. 

“ Ermyntrude,” he began, “ I want you to be good enough 
to do something for me, something which will really make me 
very happy.” 

“ Why, surely,” she answered kindly. “ What can it be ? ” 

“Well, the fact is,” he said shyly, “I’ve—I’ve fallen in 
love at last, Ermyntrude. I want you and Bess to call on 
the—to call on her.” 

“ But of course,” consented Ermyntrude. “ It is the least 
we could do for you.” 

“ Thank you,” he said warmly. “ A man likes his women- 
representatives to turn up, doesn’t he ? ” 

“Yes, naturally,” she replied. “What is her name? 
Where does she live ? ” 

“Her name is Harriet Rivers,” said Bending, beginning 
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to feel more at his ease. “She is a delightful woman, 
Ermyntrude. I do hope you will like her. She lives in 
London. She has a house in Westminster, in Old Queen 
Street. I did not meet her first in London, but in Tromsd, 
oddly enough. She was *the first English person I set eyes 
on when I landed. Wasn’t that curious ? ” 

“Very curious,” Ermyntrude agreed. “And you learnt to 
know her there ? ” 

“Yes,” he said eagerly. “She and her friend. Miss 
Tressider, were in the same little hotel as myself. We saw 
a good deal of each other. In those outposts of the world, 
you know, friendships ripen quickly. After I had gone away, 
I could not forget her. Her face was always before me. 
When I returned from America, I immediately sought her 
out in London; and I knew that I had made no mistake and 
that she was the one woman in the world for me.” 

“Are you engaged to her?” Ermyntrude asked medi¬ 
tatively. 

“No, I have not got as far as that yet,” he said, his 
shyness beginning to come on again. “I know and feel that 
she likes me exceedingly—but she may not care as much as 
all that. Also I wished to finish my book about the 
expedition, and haul in the money from the publishers.” 

There was a pause, and then Ermyntrude asked 
pleasantly: 

“ Is Miss Rivers quite young ? ” 

“No, I should think she would be about thirty-eight,” 
he answered. “ And she is Mrs Rivers.” 

“ A widow then ? ” Ermyntrude suggested. 

“Well, naturally,” he answered with a half smile. “I 
should tell you she is a splendid pianist. Her music will 
delight you.” 

“Indeed,” Ermyntrude said. “That is pleasant news. 
And who are her people, Edward ? ” 

“Her people?” repeated Bending a little uneasily. “Her 
people? Oh, she hasn’t any. They are dead. She lives 
with her friend and companion,Miss Tressider.” 
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There was another pause. The Captain became nervous, 
and was relieved when Ermyntrude said: 

“Well, Edward, you must give me her address. I will 
write a note to her at once, and see whether she can arrange 
to receive me to-morrow.” *’ 

“ Thank you,” he exclaimed. “ I knew you would wish to 
help me. And by the way, Ermyntrude, I should so much 
like Bess to go with you. It would be a great pleasure to me 
if she accompanied you.” 

“Pardon me, but I think I must make the first visit 
alone,” Ermyntrude said, with a slight return to her royal 
manner. 

But seeing the disappointment on his face, she softened 
and added: 

“ I am sure that I shall be taking Bess to see your friend 
almost immediately.” 

Bending knew by experience that he had to be content 
with this concession. It was characteristic of Ermyntrude 
that she made no comments on his answers to her questions 
concerning Mrs Rivers, and yet had given him clearly to 
understand that, in the absence of detailed information about 
this stranger, she must at least take precautions for the sake 
of her young daughter, and pay the first visit unaccompanied 
by Bess. It was further characteristic of her to have 
tempered her decision by intimating indirectly that personally 
she believed those precautions to be unnecessary. 

In spite of his disappointment. Bending could not but 
own to himself that she was admirable. She at once ad¬ 
dressed an envelope to Mrs Rivers and wrote a charmingly 
gracious little note, asking to be allowed the pleasure of 
calling on her the next afternoon. Bending thought it read 
delightfully. He was proud of it, and proud of the marked 
superiority of the handwriting. He had not gained his point, 
but he was almost persuaded that Ermyntrude was rights and 
that he had been wrong. 

He walked home to Queen Anne’s Mansions, i |t was a 
ciisp starry night, and he wa&thankful to styotcb and 
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cool himself Tn the fresh air. The temperature of Ermyntrude’s 
house always exhausted him; and her temperament, even at 
its best, took the wind out of his sails. 

No, he had not gained his point, and not secured the much 
needed co-operation of Bess. But he comforted himself by 
reflecting that since he was in Ermyntrude’s good books for 
the moment, the interview would probably pass off more 
successfully than he anticipated. When he came to Birdcage 
Walk, he stopped suddenly, arrested by a disturbing thought. 

“ I rather wish I could have said I knew her people,” he 
remarked aloud. “ Who were her people ? ” 

But a radiant vision of Harriet broke instantly upon his 
mind’s eye. He remembered that she was independent of 
atmosphere, independent of setting—her own setting. 

But Ermyntrude thought differently. After her brother-in-law 
had gone, she leaned back amongst her cushions and gave this 
matter, which was a family matter, some long period of real 
study. Finally she took a note-book from the silk bag lying 
by her side and wrote in it: (i) jffer mother and her mother^s 
family. (2) Her father and her father's family. (3) Her late 
husband's name and his family. 

She shut the book, but after a moment’s reflection, she 
opened it once more and added: (4) Date of husband's death. 
She made a note of this new engagement on her list of the 
morrow’s, social duties. She saw that it would be necessary 
to sacrifice a lecture on Plato, in order to carry out her 
promise to Edward. She was extremely glad to do this, 
partly because she had ever shown herself willing to minister 
to the interests of the whole Bending community, and partly 
because her temperament demanded of her that her actions 
should be able to pay court to her temperament. She then 
dismissed the matter from her mind; for obviously nothing 
more tvas required of her intelligence and watchfulness until 
she should have become acquainted with Mrs Rivers. One 
of her secret instincts, secret almost from herself, was never 
to waste'hirself. So she returned to the book of Philosophic^ 
Studied iivi;;ich .she had been studying when Edward arrived, 
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and which was dedicated to her in terms eloquent of the 
writer’s admiration of her intellect and appreciation of her 
generous encouragement. She struggled gallantly with a task 
which was in truth beyond her mental range, until Nature 
taking pity on her, worked a secref kindness for her, in the 
softly-lighted room, in the luxurious and beautiful surround¬ 
ings of Melbury Road. 

Ermyntrude slept. 



CHAPTER VII 


TAR HENRY EDGAR sat in his consulting room in Upper 
Brook Street, leaned back listlessly in his armchair and 
gaveway to an attack of depression which would have astonished 
his patients to whom he was always recommending the whole¬ 
some habit of cheerfulness. He had passed a sleepless night. 
He had been reviewing his life, with its ambitions, its ideals, 
its strivings, its struggles, its hard work and its remarkable 
successes. Success and an acknowledged position had fallen 
to his share earlier than to most distinguished surgeons, but 
had exacted their inevitable penalty from him, robbing him 
of the fresh-heartedness of young manhood and the fine 
legacy which that fresh-heartedness passes on to the early 
forties. 

He was forty-one, and looked ten years older. He was 
slightly bald. His square face intended by nature to be well 
filled out, had fallen in rather markedly, and showed traces of 
nervous tension kept with difficulty under control. His eyes 
were clear and strong. They had that splendid attribute of 
sudden access of brightness indicative of quick mental per¬ 
ception. 

He was out of conceit with life, and at war with himself. 
Margaret Tressider’s words haunted him in the night. They 
haunted him now: “And then Mrs Rivers came and swept all 
that away from me and landed me in circumstances where I 
could discontinue being a humbug and a sham. 1 think that 
is a tremendous thing for one human being to do for another, 
Wouldn’t you, for instance, take that view, if someone had 
helped you to give up being a sham and a humbug I ” 

For the moment he had thought it an impertinence that 
she had put the question to him; but he regretted that he 
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had been paltry enough to resent it. She had frankly said 
that she had been imposing on people’s credulity and earn¬ 
ing her livelihood by quackery. Either consciously or un¬ 
consciously she had included him in the same category. 
Pfobably unconsciously. Duffer tl^^t he was, he had been 
vexed with her, then vexed with himself. Then he had 
laughed. And the more he thought of Margaret, the more 
he wished to see her again. After all, even if she had 
meant to cast a stone at him in his professional capacity, was 
she so far wrong ? He knew that he had helped people, had 
done faithful, honest work, sacrificed his time, his strength, 
his money. But he also recognised that along with this, 
there had been the inevitable imposing on human credulity, 
sometimes born of circumstance and necessity, sometimes 
insisted on by the patients themselves, and fought against as 
a principle at first resolutely, then less resolutely, and then— 
no more fighting. 

These thoughts and regrets came intermittently into his 
mind, and were generally dismissed as nuisances. Lately, 
however, they had not been invading his serenity. He was, 
in fact, acquiring the habit of taking life and opportunity as 
he found them. He was developing a love of money. 

He was thus putting an ever-widening gap between himself 
in these later days and that past self of his who had vowed 
never to accept a fee unless he had honestly earned it, only 
to minister to really sick people, never to shirk speaking the 
straightforward truth, and—ah well, there were numberless 
‘nevers’ and they had all been the ideals of a young and 
generous nature. And where were they? They had been 
left behind in the past, and silent for many years, were 
beginning to echo back to him with Margaret Tressider’s 
voice and words: 

“ Wouldn’t you, for imtance, take that view if some one had 
helped you to give up being a sham and a humbug V’ 

As he sat there given over to these reflections, he had 
a sudden impulse to look at the book in which he fotmerly 
/recorded the histories of the cases he had Undertaken.. 
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for no fees Whatsoever. He had kept these entries separate 
from his paying cases, in order that he might turn up the 
name easily and thus be reminded to continue his willing 
ministrations free of all charge. He opened the bottom 
drawer of his writing-desk. The book was not there. That 
had been its usual place, where it was ready for instant 
reference. He searched elsewhere, and at last found it 
shunted with other discarded volumes which were no longer 
part of his everyday professional life. He now began studying 
it. He had made no entry for two years. This did not mean 
that he had not given his services fairly generously, from time, 
to time. But it meant to him that he had been withholding 
from this portion of his work that unsparing human attention 
and detailed interest which m earlier days he had joyfully 
bestowed on it. 

“ I have had no time,” he said, frowning as though to an 
accuser. 

“You’ve been too busy making money,” the accuser re¬ 
marked severely. 

“That’s absurd,” he answered defending himself. “One 
has to make money nowadays, and plenty of it. It’s an 
expensive age.” 

“You’ve crowded out everything else,” the accuser per¬ 
sisted. “If you’re not careful, you will leave off being a 
human being, and you will evolve into a machine.” 

“You are entirely unjust to me,” he said fiercely. “I 
refuse to listen to you further.” 

“ In your innermost heart you know I am not unjust,” the 
accuser returned dispassionately. “And you know that 
you’ll have to listen to me.” 

Dr Edgar shut the book with a bang and jumped up from 
his seat He paced the room. He stood before the fire 
looking ^xedly at the dancing flames. 

“Perhaps it is not too late,” he said aloud. “Perhajisl’' 
could retrace my steps a little. I don’t want to become! 
merely’a money-making machine. I must begin to retreat at 
once, kt must be done instantly whilst the impulse . , . ' 
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Ellis, the respectable man-servant, appeared hdiding a tablet 
to which he referred. 

“ It is eleven o’clock, sir,” he said deferentially but firmly. 
“ Mrs Hutchinson’s appointment.” 

“ When she comes, tell her I’va- been called away for an 
important operation, Ellis,” the doctor said crossly. “ I don’t 
want to be intenupted just now.” 

“She is here, sir, and knows that you are in the house. 
You gave me no instructions about an important operation,” 
Ellis said impassively. 

“Well, well, show her in,” Dr Edgar returned with im¬ 
patience. 

But he conquered his irritation, pulled himself together, 
and had managed to adopt a sufficiently self-contained pro¬ 
fessional manner by the time Mrs Hutchinson reached the 
consulting room. 

She was an old patient of his, and she had long since 
recovered from the operation which he had performed on her 
throat three or four years ago. But being nervous about 
herself, she came to him from time to time; and he fiddled 
over her tonsils and accepted her guineas. The whole 
performance only took about five minutes: sometimes even 
less than that. 

“Money easily earned,” he generally said as the door 
closed after her. 

But to-day he did not attempt to touch her tonsils. He 
remained sitting in his chair, and played listlessly with his 
fountain pen. 

“I must tell you, Mrs Hutchinson,” he said, “your throat 
is absolutely well. Very few throats are in such good con¬ 
dition as yours. I am going to give you some advice. Try 
to forget that you have a throat.” 

She stared at him in injured astonishment. 

“ But you have always led me to understand that it needed 
a little attention from time to time,” she said, greatly em¬ 
barrassed. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I am aware of that. But it is now 
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well. And^y services are unnecessary to you. But should 
a crisis occur, you know you may count on me.” 

He had risen, and, of course, she had risen too. It was a 
trying moment for her, but she bore herself like a true lady, 
and opened her purse as*usual to take out the time-honoured 
two guineas. He made a slight movement to arrest her 
action. 

“ No work, no fee,” he said smiling at her gravely. 

She inclined her head in silent acquiescence, shook hands 
with him and passed through the door wliich he held open 
for her. Obviously she was puzzled, as well as wounded. 
He stood in the middle of the room, looking after her 
through the closed door. He was himself uneasy; for he 
knew that he had hurt her feelings and touched up her 
pride. 

“ They themselves make it difficult for us to be honest,” 
he said aloud. “They don’t want us to be honest. And 
yet they blame us for being dishonest. Sorry to have dis¬ 
tressed her, but I had to begin with some one.” 

The servant announced another patient. This was a 
stranger. He was a young schoolmaster from Wales who 
had broken down entirely in health, and had some serious 
complications in the throat and ear. Dr Edgar’s practised 
eye saw at once that his circumstances were poor and that 
the waves of misfortune were overwhelming him. He read, 
as from an open book, the history of the proud young heart 
with its bitter disappointments and despairs. The best that 
was in the surgeon leapt out to hearten this stranger, and to 
offer him his services as worker to worker. And when he 
had gene his way comforted, and Dr Edgar had recovered a 
little from the strain unguessed at by those who do not give 
themselves out royally, the neglected reference book was 
opened, and careful entries were made as in the old days. 

But he was soon interrupted in his task. The patient this 
time Whs Mrs Ermyntrude Bending. He rose to greet her 
with that special deference invariably offered to Ermyntrude.' 
Now she had a legitimate ailment, though only he and she 
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knew of it. It was deafness of the middle eaf, from gout. 
It was surprisingly slight, and it varied, of cpurse, with her 
condition of health. They rarely referred to the gout, and 
they spoke of the deafness as ‘a very slight defect of the 
auditory nerves.’ It caused her jnly the faintest incon¬ 
venience. It even added to her equipment of superiority. 
It lent her at times a far away expression of countenance, 
always interpreted by her admirers as a sign of mental 
detachment. She was therefore not embarrassed when she 
had to say ; “lam afraid I did not quite hear.” She knew 
that her friends would believe that her thoughts were 
straying to their natural home, the heights. And it is certain 
that she had learnt to believe this, too. If she had ever 
been able to meet herself face to face, she might equally 
well have used the doctor’s own outcry: ‘ People themselves 
make it difficult for us to be honest.’ 

Dr Edgar syringed the outer ear, wrote out a prescription 
for the gout, and surrendered himself to the pleasure of a 
few minutes’ conversation with Mrs Bending. It would not 
have entered his head to rise in the usual professional 
fashion and thus imply that the interview was over. This 
manner of proceeding was no^ to be thought of in the case 
of Mrs Bending. It was she who decided the length of 
the interview; and she knew by instinct whether he wished 
to be detained, or desired to be released. This morning, 
for instance, she glanced at him and concluded from her 
quick investigation that he would probably be glad for a 
little chat. She therefore leaned back in the chair, and by 
the secret and undefinable charm of her presence, gave to 
that commonplace consulting-room the mental atmosphere 
of some delightful haven. 

Dr Edgar spoke of Edward Bending, her brother-in-law, 
and was most enthusiastic over the value of his scientific 
discoveries and the brilliant success of the expedition. 

“I have the greatest admiration for him. He is a fine 
Fellow, Mrs Bending,” he said. “I hope he will pujaUsh 
his book soon. I long to hear^more about him 
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Do you know when I listened to his lecture before the 
Royal Geographical, I wished I had thrown up everything 
and gone along with him. When you meet a man of that 
type, some of the old dash and recklessness of boyhood 
comes back to you and* saves you afresh. Ah, his friends 
must be very proud of him.” 

Ermyntrude closed her eyes, and then opened them bravely. 
In spite of the verdict of the world, it was a tremendous 
effort on her part to appreciate Edward’s achievements and 
character. She had set herself this task, demanded of her 
by unexpected circumstances, confident that she would be 
greatly helped by her innate feeling of duty and her strong 
sense of the family dignity. The memory of the Times' 
article also would lend her valuable and permanent aid. 
It helped her now. 

“ We are indeed proud of him,” she said, smiling the calm 
smile of assured ownership. “His honours are gratifying 
to us all.” 

“Well, he deserves them,” Dr Edgar continued warmly. 
“And they won’t kill the heroic spirit in him. Nothing 
could kill that. There’s your man, and you feel dead sure 
that he’s born to go forth and continue to go forth to the 
end. He’s not married, is he ? ” 

“No, he is not married,” Ermyntrude replied, and her 
thoughts flew off at a tangent to Mrs Rivers whom she was 
visiting in the afternoon. 

“By the way,” she added, “do you happen to know 
a Mrs Rivers ? She lives in Old Queen Street, Westminster, 
No. 30 I think-” 

He shook his head. 

“Mrs Rivers,” he said. “No, I don’t remember the 
name.” 

“I asked on chance, because I have been requested to 
call on her,” Ermyntrude explained, rising to go. “ She is 
a stranger to me.” 

" Riversi^^ Rivers,” he repeated. “ Now where have I' 
he(tt4,t^ name lately ? ” ‘ 
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“ She lives with her companion, a Miss Margaret Tressider,” 
Ermyntrude said. 

Dr Edgar was all eagerness at once. He was on the 
point of saying that he had met Margaret Tressider and had 
heard of Mrs Rivers, when some inher prompting restrained 
him. It was not professional prudence. It was an instinct 
of loyalty to that woman, a stranger to him until yesterday, 
who had told him that this friend of hers, Mrs Rivers, 
evidently of doubtful reputation, had done a tremendous 
thing for her, and had landed her in cii cumstances where 
she could give up being a humbug and a sham. He ranged 
himself immediately on the side of these two comrades, and, 
with a slight gesture of impatience said: 

“ There now, it has gone from me! I hear so many 
names.” 

“Of course you do,” Ermyntrude answered indulgently, 
“ Well, good-bye. Dr Edgar, and thank you.” 

Left alone, he sat for a moment thinking of her, and 
said to himself: 

“ If there is anything to learn in that quarter, I at least 
don’t choose to help her. even indirectly.” 

And although he had a genuine admiration for Mrs 
Bending, he found himself smiling as he pictured a meeting 
between Miss Benbow’s niece, who had roamed the world 
and knew a part of life as it really was, and this sheltered 
elegant woman who had sipped of life from dainty fountains 
in cool and shady gardens. The contrast made him long 
to see Margaret Tressider again. He was wicked enough to 
hope that she had agitated old Miss Benbow sufficiently to 
justify him in sending for her and remonstrating with her for 
her inhumanity. How otherwise could he have the opportunity 
of seeing her again ? 

So when he went on his appointed daji to Mecklenburgh 
Square and learned from Sparrowbird that Miss Benbow had 
been considerably disquieted by her niece’s visit, his first 
thought was: “Hurrah, I can send for Miss Tressider 1 ” 
It is only fair to add that thiSc outbreak of unworthincss was 
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followed by immediate concern for his old patient. But 
once in the presence-chamber, he saw that there was no need 
for anidety and no real reason for reprimanding the niece. 
Disappointment set in. He battled with it, and was rewarded 
later on in an unexpected manner. He resigned himself to 
half an hour’s patient listening, whilst Miss Benbow railed 
against Margaret for her uncompromising spirit and unfeeling 
indifference, her obstinate infatuation for her ‘employer,’ 
this woman with a doubtful past, and her unnatural dis¬ 
regard of the family honour. But the chief item of annoy¬ 
ance was the accusation Margaret had brought against her 
of having no horizon. She constantly referred to this. Dr 
Edgar needed all his self-control to maintain a gravity of 
expression suitable for the safeguarding of that part of his 
yearly income derived solely from Mecklenburgh Square. 
He succeeded, and, without betraying a ghost of a smile, even 
attempted to pacify her indignation. 

“Come, come. Miss Benbow,” he said. “Forget that 
troublesome niece of yours. I really think you must have 
a dose of the medicine I prescribed for you. You must 
calm yourself. Shall I ring for it ? ” 

“ Nonsense,” she replied. “ I won’t take any medicine. 
I told Miss Sparrow so last night. If I’ve no horizon, none 
of your absurd medicines will give it to me. No horizon, 
no horizon. Have you also observed that I have no 
horizon ? ” 

“No,” he answered quite truthfully; for never being on 
the look-out for a horizon m himself or any one else, he 
was naturally unobservant of its absence, though he might 
quickly enough have perceived its presence. 

“As you will not take the medicine,” he went on, “I 
should advise you to exercise your remarkable will power, 
and dismiss your niece from your thoughts. You will not 
sleep to-night unless you calm yourself And that trying 
niece. Would you like me to see her on your behalf, and 
instruct her that she should for the future leave you un¬ 
disturbed?” 
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He smiled then. He believed he had hit on a brilliant 
idea. Again he was doomed to disappointment. 

“ There is no need,” the old lady replied grimly. “ Margaret 
is willing enough to leave me undisturbed. She was exceed¬ 
ingly lucid on that point But I do not intend to* leave her 
undisturbed. The truth is, Dr Edgar, there is something 
about her-” 

“ Yes, there is-” broke in Dr Edgar eagerly. But he 

stopped short, partly because he did not wish to commit him¬ 
self, and partly because Miss Benbow disliked being interrupted. 

“ There is something about her,” continued Miss Benbow 
glancing at him severely, “ which has always interested me, in 
spite of her hostile attitude. I have no intention of allowing 
her to escape my influence. She did not tell me a word 
concerning that person with whom she lives. She told her 
brother William nothing. But I desire to know. I shall 
therefore go and find out for myself. I shall visit her and 
her employer.” 

“ Poor women,” thought the Doctor. “ They are having 
a siege.” 

Aloud he said: 

“ I don’t advise your going. Miss Benbow. Miss Sparrow 
tells me you have not been out of the house for five years. 
January is not a suitable month in which to make the experi¬ 
ment. It would be too great a risk. And there is the 
probability that you would over-excite yourself. Now do be 
advised by your medical attendant.” 

There w'as a pause. Aunt Caroline was thinking. 

“If I have stayed in the house for five years,” she said, 
“all the more reason why I should go out at once. You 
need not trouble to remonstrate with me, for I iptend to 
make this visit, be the month what it may. Perhaps you 
will feel inclined to come and take care of me. If you have 
operations, they can be put off.” 

She waved her hand. 

“Operations cannot be put off,” he remonsl3»ted,^a little 
on his professional digni^. 
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“You do®not perform operations every minute,” she re¬ 
marked, again vraving her hand. 

“ No, that’s true,” he replied laughing. “ But I think you 
should stop safely at home.” 

“ I intend to go,” she*said. “ I intend to investigate for 
myself. Nothing can alter my decision. If you don’t wish 
to have the responsibility, I can easily call in a local 
practitioner. There are hundreds of them round the 
comer.” 

“ But I do wish to have the responsibility,” he cried with 
surprising light-heartedness. “Of course I will come with 
you, if I cannot persuade you to give up your scheme.” 

She gave him one of her scrutinising glances and laughed 
softly to herself, amused that her medical attendant should 
have acceded to her wishes directly she hinted, or rather 
began to hint, that there were other doctors in the world. 
She could not know that he was simply longing to go with 
her, and that his reluctance was an offering to professional 
duty. The offering having been made in vain, he considered 
himself at liberty to accompany her on this expedition. He 
could not prevent her from carrying out her plan, and 
therefore he was justified m allowing her to help him in 
fulfilling his own little secret design. 

He too laughed softly. He was hugely pleased. He 
went down the stairs with a schoolboy’s step, and almost 
knocked over Sparrowbird who generally contrived to lie in 
wait for him in the gloomy hall. Her fragments of talk with 
him were her only solace in that cheerless atmosphere. He 
beckoned her into the dining-room and, clapping his book 
into its accustomed place on the shelf, a sacred place much 
dusted and tended by Sparrowbird, he said: 

“ Have you heard that Miss Benbow is going out ? ” 

“ Going out ? ” repeated Miss Sparrow in alarm. “ But she 
has never crossed the threshold for five years. Going out—• 
and in winter ? ” 

“Well, sh* insists on it,” Dr Edgar answered cheerfully. 

“ I’ve tried to influence her. Put In vain. She has made 
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up her mind to visit Miss Tressider. She desires that I shall 
go with her.” 

“To visit Miss Tressider?” Sparrowbird said, greatly 
agitated. “Ph dear, oh dear. They will be so angry with 
each other. Dr Edgar. They are ndt good friends, you know. 
And Margaret does not mind what she says. And Miss 
Benbow-" 

She broke off. Her timid nature did not permit her to 
criticise the tyrant upstairs. 

“ Don’t be worried,” Dr Edgar said reassuringly. “ I shall 
be there. Nothing much can happen if I’m there. And as 
for it being January, we can’t help that. As Miss Benbow 
says, be the month what it may, she has decided to venture 
forth on this Westminster expedition. Plenty of hot water 
bottles and Jaeger rugs, and a hot cup of cocoa before 
starting. She probably won’t take any harm. People don’t 
as a rule when they’re on the war-path. Wonderfully 
stimulating, the war-path! So don’t distress yourself. I 
have no fears. And you mustn’t either. Now mind.” 

Sparrowbird returned to her duties fortified by her noble¬ 
looking Doctor’s encouraging words. She was smiling. 

“ If he’s there,” she whispered, “ all will be well, climate 
as well as circumstance.” 



CHAPTER VIII 


TJ ARRIET had risen in good spirits that morning, full 
of happiness over life and everything that life had to 
offer. Big Ben was striking nine o’clock when she came 
down to breakfast and discovered Mrs Ermyntrude’s charm* 
ing letter. Her joyfulness was immediately increased 

tenfold. She skipped up to Margaret who was always 
late, and tossed the acceptable little note into her 

hands. 

“Isn’t it delightful of her?” she said excitedly. “Isn’t 
that nicely put about wishing to see without delay his 
countrywomen who were the first to welcome him safely back 
from his perilous journey ? ’’ 

Margaret who was finishing her hair, glanced at the letter 
and nodded approvingly. 

“I shouldn’t have thought anyone bearing the name of 
Ermyntrude could have written so genially,” she remarked. 
“A serious name to live up to, that. I suppose she is 

very refined, poor thing. Well, she can’t help it She’ll 

have to be forgiven. I forgive her freely. I feel in a 
particularly cheerful mood this morning. A sleepless night, 
and a splendidly foggy morning. (Don’t the trees in the Park 
look mysterious, Harriet ?) What more can a human being 
demand. And now this reassuring letter. All’s well, say I. 
I do hope there’s dried haddock for breakfast,” 

Harriet laughed. 

“ There is,” she said, and she sank down into the armchair, 
and clasped her hands behind her neck. ’ 

“Margaret, Margaret! ” she cried impulsively. “ If only t 
could sweep the past out of my life.” 

“Vo'iji have done so,” her fjiend answered. “Now 1 bea 
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of you, don’t be absurd. You have swept it &way, with its 
mistakes, its'regrets and its remorses.” 

“ No,” Harriet said, shaking her head. “ It does not really 
go. One only pretends that it goes.” 

“ I don’t pretend,” Margaret said cheerfully. “ Mine has 
gone, thank goodness. And why not yours ? ” 

“ You are ridiculous about that,” Harriet answered, smiling 
a little wistfully. “I’ve told you dozens of times that we 
cannot compare our two cases.” 

“ No, we cannot,” Margaret said, turning round suddenly. 
“ You only injured yourself. Your brute of a husband did 
not care. He doesn’t count But I injured myself and 
dozens of people. That was my livelihood, you remember: 
imposing on people and telling them a string of lies in 
exchange for money.” 

“ The world would judge in favour of you rather than of 
me,” Harriet remarked. 

“ Of course,” returned Margaret, “ because that is what a 
great proportion of the world is doing.” 

And she added: 

“You know, I made a curious slip the other day at my 
belovbd Aunt’s. I did not mean to include Dr Edgar in the 
same category as myself when I was telling him how you 
came and rescued me from my business of imposing on 
people. But it sounded like that. And he was distinctly 
huffed. It struck me afterwards that there must have been 
something at the back of my brain urging me to claim 
fellowship with him. Probably my knowledge that Aunt 
Caroline who has never had anything the matter with 6er 
for the last' hundred years, always pays a doctor a handsome 
salary for dangling about her. And that her old attendant 
being dead. Dr Henry Edgar has succeeded to the dignified post 
of Mecklenburgh medical watch-dog. Only there is nothing to 
watch, except the plane-trees.” 

“ But you can’t blame Dr Edgar,” Harriet observed. “ It 
must be difficult for doctors to be honest. We ourselves 
make it hard for them.” 
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Margaret drugged her shoulders. 

“ Perhaps we do,” she said brightly. “ I never thought of 
that. Yes, I now picture to myself all those poor saints in 
Harley Street and Cavendish Square undergoing martyrdoms 
of moral struggle. An'<f no one to rescue them as I was 
rescued. No generous-hearted Harriet to stretch out her 
hands to them. Well, it’s certainly odd. But here I am class¬ 
ing myself with them again. There must be something in it, 
after all! We evidently belong to the same wicked 
company.” 

Harriet laughed and crackled Ermyntrude’s letter. 

“ I must go down and answer this,” she said. “ She asks 
for an early message.” 

“And for Heaven’s sake, let us be happy,” Margaret 
pleaded. “ We ought to be. This is a great day in our 
new history. The journalists would call it ‘ a significant 
moment.’ ‘ Significant ’ goes very well with ‘ Ermyntrude,’ 
too. I feel it in my bones that she is cultured, Harriet. 
Mark my words well.” 

“Whatever she is, I’m longing to see her,” Harriet said 
eagerly. “ And you’re right. This is a great day. We will 
be happy. How I hope she will like me! Do you think 
she will like me ? I wonder whether she too cares for music! 
Perhaps I could play to her, couldn’t I ? I must put on my 
blue dress, mustn’t I? And we must have fresh flowers. 
And new curtains up, Margaret. Everything must be fresh 
and sweet to welcome her.” 

After she had gone, Margaret smiled and shook her head. 

“ Isn’t that exactly like her ? ” she reflected. “ She thinks 
of everything except the real danger to herself, that wretched 
Paul, our old sign-post. No use warning her about him. 
She would probably invite him to be present. I must 
make away with him by murder or some other surreptitious 
method.” 

So when she had finished breakfast, she encouraged Harriet 
to practise Chopin’s Barcarolle ; and knowing her to be thus 
intently occupied and not likely to think of other matters for 
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some time, she stole up to Paul’s workroom and found 
that h^ was not there. The room had evidently been deserted 
for several "hours. 

“ Bad luck,” she thought. “ He has probably been having 
a long spell of sleep, and that means he will have a long 
spell of work up here, and I shall be in a fever of anxiety 
the whole afternoon.” 

She was watering his flowers, and gathering up some old 
banana skins and throwing them in the grate, when Paul 
himself slouched in. 

“ I’ve had eighteen hours’ sleep,” he said. 

“I can quite believe it,” she answered hopelessly. 

“ And now I’m going to put in a whole day’s work at a 
new scroll. I’m not pleased with my last,” he said. It was 
not bold enough. It was a failure.” 

“ I came to suggest you should take a whole day’s outing,” 
she ventured. “You have not been looking well lately. 
You mustn’t fall ill, you know. You won’t be able to work 
then.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” he said sulkily. “ I have 
never been ill. I’m very busy. I don’t want a day’s outing.” 

“It is such a bright fine day that I rather thought of 
going to Kew myself,” she said. “ I’m longing to see some signs 
of spring. I hoped you would care to go with me. Of course 
it is very early for the snowdrops, but there might chance to 
be an obliging few j and in any case there are the greenhouses. 
Won’t you come ? ” 

“No, no,” he said roughly. And he sat down at his 
bench, and without taking any further notice of Margaret, 
seized his bow-saw and began to cut out from a block of 
maple wood the neck and scroll of a fiddle, following carefully 
the markings which he had made on the previous day. The 
lovely and graceful thing at which he had been working for 
several days past, lay on the floor by his side. He paused in 
his task, stooped down to pick up the fallen idol, sh^ok his 
head in evident doubt and disapproval, turned it over, looked 
j«t it from every point of view, and Mter staring, fb^ht in 
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front of him Tor some .time, finally smiled and muttered some 
mysterious words to himself. 

“ I believe I see nowV’ be said aloud, and glancing in the 
direction of Margaret, he became conscious once more of 
her presence and beckofled to her to bend over him. 

“Look here,” he began, “this is the fault in this scroll. 
The chin is poor. The grooves around the volute are not 
deep enough. Can’t think how I made that mistake. You 
see—oh, but you wouldn’t understand.” 

Margaret waited patiently. She was hoping that some idea 
would strike her, or that some incident would occur which 
might help her to form a safe and definite plan for preventing 
Paul from wrecking the afternoon’s pleasure. 

As a rule neither she nor Harriet lingered in his workshop. 
He preferred to be alone. Margaret knew that she was running 
the risk of being dismissed, not rudely, for Paul could never 
have been rude, but simply, as a child might say : “ please go, 

I don’t want you.” But at present he gave no sign of resent¬ 
ing her continuance there; and owing to pressure of 
circumstance, she grew bold, and determined to plunge head¬ 
long into the subject. 

She did not intend to ask him definitely to keep out 
of the way; but she hoped to be able to suggest subtly 
that much depended on Harriet’s happiness this after¬ 
noon, and that it would be advisable if she were left 
entirely alone with Mrs Ermyntrude Bending. Margaret 
believed that perhaps some stray shot might reach Paul’s 
queer and fitful mind. She had often been surprised by his 
sudden flashes of sympathetic understanding, especially where 
Harriet was concerned. Once or twice she had even noticed 
a feeble attempt at protectiveness. True, it died at its birth j 
but the fact remained that it was born. 

She had drawn up a stool near his secolid bench, and she 
yras trying to disengage some dates and^gs from a medley 
of ^fiddle strings, sand paper, fine shapngs, strips of lineti. 
and' small lengths of purfling, and glue brushes more 0^ 
less.ltickv. Paul did not like his materials to be touched*! 
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but he was always rather pleased to have his fo’od separated 
from the tiresome things which sometimes clung to it. He 
glanced at Margaret and nodded approvingly. 

“ Thank you,” he said. “ I think I could eat a fig or two 
now.” ' 

She handed him a couple and he ate them at once. He 
seemed particularly normal and contented. Margaret 
resolved to seize the moment. 

“ Have you noticed how happy Harriet looks, Paul? ” she 
asked. 

“Of course she looks happy,” he said. “We’re all happy 
here. And now I’ve thought of the new scroll, that will 
make us still happier, won’t it ? ” 

“Yes,” she answered smiling at him and passing a large 
piece of cucumber which she had peeled for him. He took 
a good-sized bite out of it and crunched it with evident 
relish. 

She continued:— 

“ You see, Paul, there is no doubt that Captain Bending 
admires her very much. That naturally makes her happy.” 

“ Does it ? ” Paul asked without showing the least interest. 
“ I believe this block of maple is going to be the best I’ve 
ever got a neck and scroll from. I wasn’t really satisfied 
with the other from the beginning. The grain didn’t run 
evenly.” 

“ Captain Bending has asked his sister-in-law to come and 
call here,” Margaret persevered. “ She is coming this 
afternoon.” 

Paul did not look up. He was intent on the wood, and 
all his thoughts were with the new scroll. But Margaret had 
made up her mind that he should listen for once. 

“ Paul,” she repeated gently, “ Captain Bending has asked 
his sister-in-law to come and call here. She is coming 
this afternoon.” 

“Oh, is she?” he said. “Why is she coming? We 
don’t want her here. We don’t want strangers. Tell her to 
keep away. I don’t vyant to see,her.” 
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“Nor do I* said Margaret eagerly, now seeing her way 
clear before her. “And Paul, I’ve been thinking that as 
you and I don’t want to see her, we’d better let Harriet have 
her all to herself. A cosy tea all to herself. And you and 
I staying up in our rooihs, you know, until she has gone. 
It would be better for Harriet too.” 

“ Better for Harriet,” he said slowly. He laid down his 
saw. Ho looked troubled. 

“Yes,” answered Margaret, who was not watching him. 
“ And there would be no risk of any kind.” 

“ Risk,” he said in a strange tone of voice. “ What risk ? 
Risk to Harriet ? ” 

Margaret turned round suddenly and saw him leaning 
back in his chair, his busy hands listless, his face sadly 
harassed, his mind struggling to formulate to itself some¬ 
thing which was beyond its range. She had not the heart 
to continue. 

‘*Well, I must be off to Duck Island to see how my 
pelicans are bearing the winter,” she said cheerily. “ I have 
an appointment with my friend, the keeper. Good luck to 
the new scroll! But it’s my valuable opinion that you will 
never improve on this last handsome chap. And I think 
his chin is splendid, Paul. I beg of you, don’t destroy 
him.” 

Her words recalled him to his own familiar mental 
territoiy, and before she left the room, she had the satisfaction 
of seeing him smiling once more over his beloved work, 
whistling softly to himself as he often did when the vision of 
a graceful curve rose before him, and happy in his entire 
forgetfulness of all matters not bearing on the glorious art 
of fiddle-making. 

“ It is impossible to make him understand,” she said to 
herself as she closed the door gently and went downstairs. 
“And cruel to tax his poor brain. I’m a beast. We must 
just take our chance.” 

But she had made more impression than she thought. 
Perhaps she would have called,herself still more of a beast 
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if she could have looked into Paul’s tSngled mental 
machinety, and seen the pitiful struggles of the separate 
parts to adjust themselves for normal and concentrated 
action. He worked contentedly for some time, but suddenly 
threw aside a file which he had been using, and began to 
walk about the room in restless fashion. At first he examined 
two or three of the unvarnished fiddles, his own handiwork, 
hanging on the wall; then he scrutinised a back on which 
he had been testing his latest experiments in varnish. But 
in the midst of considering it he said aloud : 

“Risk, what risk? Risk to Harriet? What did she 
mean ? ’’ 

The thought passed from his mind, and he again began 
contemplating the maple-back. He put it close up to his 
eyes, held it away from him, let the light fall on it, the 
shadows also, and finally applied to it a strong lens, in order 
to see more clearly the effect of the varnish on the grain. 
He nodded his head. He was pleased. Suddenly his face 
clouded over. 

“Risk,” he repeated. “What risk? Risk to Harriet? 
What did she mean ? ” 

He stood in the middle of the room; his hand sought 
his forehead and pressed it tightly; it fell a little and 
covered his eyes; it fell once more and clutched his chin. 
There was an intensely painful expression on his face. 

" Something about Captain Bending,” he said. “ And-” 

He made another tremendous effort with his brain. 

“ Yes, and about some woman calling here,” he continued. 
“ And our not coming down till she’d gone. She said that. 
•And-” 

He stroked his forehead wearily and glanced in the 
direction of his bench. But he did not move. 

“Ah, yes,” he exclaimed. “I have it. Better for, Har¬ 
riet. And no risk. That’s what she said. What di4 she 
mean? And Captain Bending—something about Captain 
Bending- 

„ The continuity of his thoughts broke again, but .Main he 
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taxed his mental povters to theit utmost and pieced together 
the fragments of his memory. 

“ Something about Captain Bending liking her very much. 
Robert liked her very much. He loved her. He told me 
to . . . Now what did “he tell me ? Ah, I’ll go and ask ^ 
her. She’ll remember.” 

He gave a great sigh of relief and ran downstairs to the 
drawing-room where Harriet was still practising Chopin’s 
Barcarolle, She looked up as he came rushing in, and saw the 
tired and bewildered expression on his face. She had no time 
to ask him any questions, for he began at once excitedly: 

“ Something about Captain Bending liking you very much. 
And our staying upstairs to-day because there would be no 
risk. Better for you and no risk. Some woman coming to 
call. Why should she come to call ? And what risk ? I 
want to know. Robert loved you. He told me to . . . what 
did he tell me, Harriet ? I’ve been trying to think—I ” 

“I can’t,” he said simply. He shook his head. His 
arms, which he had been waving about, fell limply down. 
He had given up the struggle. 

Harriet had risen and slipped her arm through his. The 
angry flush on her face was curiously at variance with the 
tender voice in which she spoke to the stricken man. 

“ Paul, dear,” she said, “there is no risk. And it’s always 
better for me when you are with me. That’s what is meant 
by being better for me. Yes, Robert loved me, didn’t he ? 
And he told me to look after you, and you to look after me. 
That’s what he told you. Don’t you remember now ? And 
always to keep the best fiddle for me. And my piano tuned. ' 
It wants tuning now. Won’t you do it now ? 

“Yes, yes,” he said brightening up immediately and 
forgetting all his troubles. 

She helped him to remove the top of the Steinway, 
foimd the key for him, and left him smiling happily 
as he stuffed it into his workman’s apron and began' 
testing for himself the condition of the instrument. She' 
then.hpl^ed away to find Margaret who was in 
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dining-room arranging the flowers and singing over her 
pleasant task. She did not look up as Haniet came in, and 
being therefore unaware of the impending storm which had 
gathered surprising force, she said light-heartedly: 

“ Such lovely roses, Harriet! 'Quong really does buy 
awfully well. Better than I do. Look at this fat fellow.” 

Harriet took the flower held out to her and tossed it 
angrily on to the table. 

“What have you been saying to Paul?” she broke out. 
“ I’m perfectly disgusted with you. I’ve told you time after 
time that Paul is not to be interfered with. If I choose him 
to be here, then he shall be here. I know quite well what 
I’m doing, and don’t need you to point out to me what 
course of action I should take in my own house. I suppose 
you’ll say that you only acted for my good, and that you 
meant well. I don’t want anyone to do anything for my 
good—and people that mean well are detestable nuisances. 
I will not have Paul’s feelings hurt. I will not have that 
poor brain of his stirred up. Do you hear me ? Once for 
all, will you please take this from me ? If you can’t, then 
we must part. It’s the only thing I’ve ever asked you to do 
for me, and apparently you can’t do it. The fact is, you’ve 
no pity in your heart. If you had a grain of it, you’d under¬ 
stand without my telling you. But whether you understand 
or not, I’ll not have Paul interfered with. I don’t ask you 
to be kind to him. That’s too much to expect, apparently. 
I only ask you to spare him. I insist on that. And as for 
Mrs Ermyntrude Bending, a hundred Mrs Ermyntrude 
Bendings might come at the same time, and Paul’s place is 
where he chooses it to be. Have I at last made myself clear ? ” 
She did not wait for an answer. She dashed out of the 
room leaving poor Margaret half stupefied by the sudden¬ 
ness of the attack. She had become rather pale. There 
was a slight twitch perceptible on her face, but she continued 
ananging the flowers in bowls, and afterwards chose a 
Russian cigarette from a favourite box, lit it and leaned back 
in the rocking chair which she,touched into slight movement. 
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“At these *momWs,” she said aloud, “I ask myself 
whether it wasn’t rather jolly telling people’s fortunes at a 
dollar a piece. And my poor crystal! Alas! we drowned 
it in the bay. Well, perhaps it is best there. And I am 

best here. But there Sertainly are moments when-” 

She broke off and was lost in silent thought, but when she 
lit her second cigarette, she addressed herself: 

“My girl, you are not intended for friendship. You’re 
too much of an ass. Believe me, people don’t want to be 
hedged around. They have to be as lonely as you’ve been 
to recognise the benefit of sheltering kindness. And even 
then perhaps they don’t want it. They’ll say to you: ‘ What 
did you do it for? No one asked you.’ That’s all you’ll 
get for your trouble. Pardon me, but you’re an ass.” 

As she lingered undisturbed in her solitude, a great 
longing seized her to meet someone in her life’s path who 
would understand her, see eye to eye with her, appreciate 
her motives, discount her faults. Lucky creatures, those, 
who got that! But did they get it? Probably with them 
also, as with herself, nothing worked out, and they too were 
blindly searching for a strong staff to support them in their 
own special difficulties. Certainly nothing had ever worked 
out with her, and nothing ever would. 

Still, it was of no use to start a morbid mood; and of course, 
theoretically, it was ridiculous to be upset by one of Harriet’s 
tempers which were unalterable laws of nature, and had to be 
accepted as elemental contingencies from which there was no 
appeal. No one could appeal to a tornado, for instance. The 
justice or injustice of it did not come into the question. And 
really, if one was foolish enough to begin to turn things over in 
one’s mind, Harriet had most of the right on her side, since 
it was quite true that Paul ought not to be interfered with. 
But it was untrue to say that her heart was without pity for 
him, and that kindness could not be expected from her 
where he was concerned. Why, it was to her he turned. 
Harriet had said this scores of times. Scores of times she 
had said that Margaret’s way gf dealing with Paul in some 
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of his queer moods was simply admirablff, and*that she wished 
she had the knack. And now? Oh, but it was only the 
tornado.-^ Utterly absurd not to remember that it was only 
the tornado, and that one must get up^ shake oneself 
and realise that one was not so touch the worse after all. 
Perhaps better. Another lesson learnt which would be 
immediately forgotten. In any case Harriet must be 
punished. So she would go out, and leave her and Paul 
to dntertain Mrs Ermyntrude Bending. Yes, that was a 
splendid idea, with a spice of viciousness in it which was 
both comforting and stimulating. 

“Yes, Harriet must be punished,” she remarked getting 
up from her chair suddenly. “ I didn’t give up being shoddy 
in order to be bullied. Much better to be shoddy. Well, 
a new hat as I’m down in the dumps, a good little lunch at 
the Gourmets, and a French play. If possible, a flirtation 
with some one or other. If not, no matter.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour she had left the house 
and was making her way across St James’s Park, stopping on 
the bridge to see if there were any view towards Whitehall or 
Buckingham Palace. Yes, the fog had lifted, and a tolerably 
unpleasant morning was struggling valiantly to become 
pleasant. Weather mattered little to Margaret She, even 
as many Londoners, held to a childlike belief in the unalter¬ 
able perfection of the London climate, with all its surprises. 

She walked up St James’s Street, crossed Piccadilly, 
nearly got run over by a motor in Bond Street, and 
arrived safely at a milliner’s in Conduit Street, where she 
intended to buy her new hat Her spirits rose as she went 
up the stairs j and at the back of her brain lay the anticipation 
of the second pleasure which she had planed, that good 
little lunch at the cosy little French restaurant in Lisle Street, 
where the personal note was still being sounded clearly amidst 
the din and helter-skelter of modem conditions. Hapfiy as 
she was in her present luxurious surroundings, she dearly 
loved to escape from time to time to a Bohemian atmoaifliere, 
and pretend to minister to the vagabond-spirit alw^ stl^g 
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within her. It was oVy a pret^Cfc^ of coarse, but it answered 
its purpose. And to-day when she retreated from the 
millinei^s, having spent far more than she intended, it amused 
her exceedingly to think that her recklessness had only left 
her two or three shillings *in her purse. That haunting song 
of Alfred Bruneau, ‘ L’Heureux Vagabond ’ * came into her 
mind. It was her favourite little song, and it always visited 
her when she was feeling careless and irresponsible. She 



chimteiM je ns !) j'at dans moacceur jo-h, U>Te>li, ma mi • ^ 

cbauatesijerisl) j'ai dans moncoeur jo*li| ma ou • 


Some one spoke her name. She looked round and saw 
Dr Edgar. 

“You do walk quickly,” he said. “I thought I should 
never overtake you.” 

“Was I walking quickly?” she asked nodding pleasantly. 
“I thought I was sauntering, like L'Heureux Vagabond.- 
Do you know him ? Well, listen: 

“ Je in’en vais par les chemins, liielin, et la plaine. 

Baas non sac j’ai du pain blanc, lirelaa, et trois ^cus dans na poche.^' 

£dUeur, Chaudens, Fans. 
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Please forgive me. I am feeling particularly light-hearted. 
I’ve just spent ray last five-pound note on an absurd hat, and 
I’ve recovered from a severe fit of temper. What a relief it 
is when one’s rage abates, isn’t it ? ” 

“Yes,” he replied laughing. “I hope I shan’t stir it up 
again when you hear what I have to tell you.” 

“I imagine you are going to scold me about my aunt,” 
she said. “I don’t care. Scold aw’ay. Let me impress 
on you that I could have said far worse things than I did 
say, but I restrained myself nobly because I promised 
you I would remember her age. I suppose I’ve made her 
ill. Well, it can’t be helped. I assure you I could have 
been twice as disagreeable as I was.” 

“The funny part of it is that you haven’t made her ill,” 
he returned. “ You appear to have exhilarated her. She is 
annoyed at having been told that she has no horizon, but 
this grave charge has stimulated, not depressed her. She has, 
I fear, no intention of leaving you alone. She has made up 
her mind to investigate your surroundings. She is coming 
to call on you, and she insists that I should accompany her. 
There you have the bad news in a nutshell, Miss Tressider. 
I tried to dissuade her, urging that the effort would be too 
great for her. She said she could take no harm if her medical 
attendant accompanied her. And—well—you know Miss 
Benbow generally gets her own way. Have I roused that 
rage of yours ? ” 

“No, not at all,” Margaret answered, her eyes sparkling 
with mischief. “I’m quite delighted. 1 hope she will let 
me know the exact day, so that I may secure the co-operation 
of a respectable clergyman and his wife, trusted friends of 
mine in Whitechapel, who always come and give a tone to 
me when necessary.” 

“You shall certainly be told,” he said. “I think Miss 
Benbow will fix on Friday, as I have a free afternoon then. 
This is only Tuesday. So you will have time to make 
arrangements.” 

“Yes,” Margaret' answered cheerfully, “and to recover 
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from another Inves'igation of our circumstances. For this 
very afternoon, a lady with the superior name of Ermyntrude 
will cross what Aunt Caroline and my brother William would 
call our sinful threshold.” 

“Yes, I know,” Dr E'dgar said smiling. “You mean Mrs 
Ermyntrude Bending, the explorer’s sister-in-law.” 

“ Now how on earth have you learnt that ? ” she asked. 
“ You are wonderful. I shall begin to think you are a witch 
doctor, and have second sight.” 

“ Mrs Bending is my patient,” he explained. “ She told 
me she was calling on a Mrs Rivers in Old Queen Street. 
She asked for information.” 

“What a nuisance ! ” Margaret said impatiently. 

“Not at all,” he answered quietly. “My memory did not 
serve me as to the name. And-” 

“ That was awfully good of you,” Margaret broke in, warmly. 

“ And,” he continued, “ it is an advantage that I am able 
to tell you that Mrs Bending is a very—well—she is a charm¬ 
ing woman, she is well read and artistic and admirable, and 
all that, but—well, how shall I put it—ah, she’s perhaps 
rather—over cultured.” 

“ Aha,” cried Margaret, smiling a little uneasily. “ I sus¬ 
pected as much when I heard her name.” 

“I should advise you,” he continued in the same quiet 
impersonal way, as though he were ordering a patient out to 
South Abyssinia, “ to—to look out for rocks.” 

“Thank you,” Margaret said. “ We will.” 

She was silent a moment, and then remarked : 

“ So Captain Bending really has a ‘ superior ’ sister-in-law. 
Well, I hope nevertheless she appreciates him. He is a fine 
fellow.” 

“ Do you know him ? ” Dr Edgar asked, with great 
interest. 

“ Yes,” she answered casually. “ We met him at Tromso. 
He had just come back from his expedition.” 

“ I say,” he cried boyishly, “ you were in luck’s way ! I 
have the greatest admiration foj- that man, and envy him.” 

7 
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They had walked as far as Piccadilly (Jhcus, and there she 
paused before crossing the road to get into Wardour Street, 
and thence into Lisle Street. 

“ My way lies over there,” she said. “ I am going to have 
lunch at the Gourmets. I was intending to go to the New 
Royalty afterwards to see Coquelin in ‘ Les Affaires sont les 
Affaires.’ But now I shall have to hurry home and look out for 
rocks An awful nuisance, because I had made up my mind 
to sulk for the remainder of the day. Mrs Rivers annoyed 
me this morning, and 1 had determined to punish her. If 
one does not show spirit, one becomes a Sparrowbird.” 

He nodded gravely. Sparrowbird’s condition always 
troubled him. 

“ But there are limits to punishment,” she added. “ A 
superior woman represents my limit. Well, goodbye. Dr 
Edgar. Tell my Aunt Caroline that I shall be delighted to 
see her, and so will Mrs Rivers, and that I have lots more to 
say to her, and that as she is bringing her medical attendant, 
I shall feel quite at liberty not to consider lier great age. I 
shall keep Friday free. Goodbye.” 

“But why should I not lunch at the Gourmets too?” he 
said decidedly. “ I have still a whole hour to spare. A doctor 
must have a little time off for himself.” 

“ Yes, of course he must, poor thing,” Margaret said, nod¬ 
ding to one of her favourite flower women standing by 
the fountain. “ I am beginning to sympathise with West 
End doctors. Mrs Rivers considers they are much tried by 
adversity, and that there is no one to help them.” 

He laughed softly, and they passed on together to the 
Gourmets. There they ensconced themselves in the middle 
room, at Frangois’s table, and were soon engaged in the 
pleasant task of eating steak a, la Tornado, pommes de terre 
sautees, and a delicious salad. Monsieur came to greet them, 
and Madame smiled her salutations from the bureau. The 
fat journalist reposed in his accustomed corner. The hand¬ 
some Polish photographer strolled in from her studio hard 
by. The little antiquarian was holding his usual animated 
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discussion witl/his Embittered friend, a disappointed archi¬ 
tect. A business w^an of severe and self-contained aspect 
was beginning to thaw under Francois’s soothing ministra¬ 
tions. His comforting way of presenting the menu would 
have melted the heart of*ihe sternest Spartan, male or female, 
but especially female. The middle-aged actor, who had 
been down on his luck for some time, had evidently scored 
at last; for he sent for a bottle of his favourite wine. 
Monsieur in passing glanced at it, smiled sympathetically and 
.said “ Aha, tr6s bien, tres bien.” Yes, there was no doubt 
that the personal note still existed at the Gourmets. No one 
was hustled off to make room for a newcomer. The guests 
in possession were obviously on their own rightful territory. 
Bald-headed little Monsieur had learnt the useful lesson that 
the true restaurant keeper, even as the true doctor, should 
appear to grant unlimited leisure to the consideration of each 
individual case. 

So Margaret and Dr Edgar lingered on undisturbed, sipping 
their coffee at their ease. They talked on all manner of 
subjects—London life, the cvcr-incrcasing noise in the streets, 
the American invasion of I>ondon, Aunt Caroline, Sparrow- 
bird, the suffragists, by-elections, the new President of the 
Board of Trade, airships, and Captain Bending’s expedition to 
the North Pole. Margaret was astonished at the doctor’s 
eager interest in the explorer, and expressed her surprise that 
Upper Brook Street could have any sympathy with the Polar 
regions. 

“ Ah, I see you have a great deal to learn,” he said, “ even 
although you have been moving about the world. I.et me 
tell you that the ‘call of the wild’ is heard everywhere—even 
in Upper Brook Street. Anyway I hear it—especially these 
last days.” 

“ Well, I think all the better of you for hearing it,” she said 
light-heartedly. “And all the better of the district too! 
Yes, I evidently have a great deal to learn. And so you 
would really have liked to ship as doctor in the Canute. 
WTiat a hard fate that you couldn’t! But there will be other 
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chances—Arctic and Antarctic too. ,Ho'f I Kope you’ll go. 
I love to hear of people breaking away Irom their habits and 
duties and making a dash for something they want to do—a 
reckless dash into the unknown. Ah, here is Monsieur with 
the reckoning. No, please don’t get out your money. Do 
let me settle up with the few remaining pence left from the 
absurd hat, so that, like ‘ L’Heureux Vagabond,’ I can have 
nothing left—‘plus de pain blanc ni d’ecus, lirelu!’ Thank 
you for humouring me.” 

“ I shall take you back to Westminster,” he said, looking 
at the clock. “ I still have some time. May I come?” 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ Come and see to what scenes of 
iniquity you are proposing to bring your venerable and 
innocent patient. We have a public-house round the corner, 
‘ The Two Chairmen.’ Aunt Caroline won’t aj)prove of that. 
And there’s a large Della Robbia plaque of the Madonna 
and child outside the house next to ours. She won’t 
approve of that either. And I don’t suppose she’ll approve 
of the view of St James’s Park. She never did like views. 
She always preferred walls—Mccklenburgh walls. But come 
and judge for yourself.” 

So they continued their spell of companionship as far as 
Westminster, and he left her outside No. 30 Old Queen 
Street. She asked him to go in, but his time of leisure 
was over, much to his disgust, lie watched her open 
the door with her latchkey and disappear from his sight. 

A sense of loss and desolation suddenly overpowered him. 

“I'his is quite absurd,” he said to himself sternly. ’He 
battled with it, and was passing down the road, when the door 
of No. 30 opened and Margaret recalled him, a ring of 
mischief in her voice and a look of mischief in her eyes. 

“For pity’s sake let me know definitely about Friday, 
won’t you ? ” she -said. “ Of course we may not survive this 
afternoon, but it’s best to be on the safe side, and I must 
make arrangements with my clerical friends. And, by the 
way, I think you ■ should warn Aunt Caroline that we have a 
Chinese servant. She may |)e frightened of him. He is 
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quite harmless. Yc« see how thoughtful I am learning to be 
for her great age. Good-Jjye.” 

He hurried away with a smile on his face. She closed the 
door and sank down on a couch outside the drawing-room, 
reading a letter which she found on the oak chest. 

Harriet had heard her, and came running downstairs to 
greet her. She put out both hands and hung her beautiful 
head in real shame. 

“ Margaret, forgive me,” she said gently. “ I think you 
must know how ashamed I am.” 

“ I did mind you accusing me of not having any pity for 
Paul,” Margaret said strictly. 

“Paul himself has punished me,” Harriet said pleadingly. 
“ He has been so disagreeable about the piano-tuning. He 
left it half finished, and went back to his workroom. And 
when I asked him to come down again, he said that I could 
very well finish it myself, and that he did not like to be 
disturbed by anyone except you, and that you were the only 
sensible person in the house. I thought it would cheer you 
up to know how mortified I feel.” 

“It does,” Margaret answered, pacified. “And listen, 
Harriet. I meant to sulk the whole day and desert you. 
You deserved that fate. But I’ve learnt that my instincts 
about the lady bearing the name of Ermyntrude were correct. 
She is a superior, cultured woman. Isn’t it appalling ? So 
I’ve returned to stand by.” 



CHAPTER IX 

TT was raining. Mrs Ermyntrnde Bending rang at Mrs 
Rivers’s door, and was a little startled to have it oi^ened 
by a friendly-looking Cliinainan, who in answer to her 
question said : “ Mrs Livers at home.” 

She never had appreciated the unexpected, an<l it was un¬ 
fortunate that her nerves should have been slightly jarred at 
the very beginning of her visit. Moreover the rain always 
annoyed her. Privately she considered the rain to be an im¬ 
pertinence. So in order to put herself right with herself, she 
found it necessary to adopt an imperial bearing, with the natural 
result that her entrance into the room produced in Harriet’s 
mind feelings of bewilderment mingled with anxiety and dis¬ 
appointment. She knew at once that she would never be able 
to win this woman’s approval; but she determined not to allow 
herself to be quelled in hei own house, and summoning 
together her sjiirit and her charm, she received Captain 
Bending’s superior sister-in-law in a manner which gave no 
hint of uneasiness or apiirehension. She treated her exactly 
like an ordinary human being on equal terms, thanked her 
for her kind letter, and said she had been greatly looking 
forward to seeing her. She showed her every true courtesy 
short of deference. 

But it was precisely that note of deference which Ermyn- 
trude missed, and to which she had been accustomed all her 
life. Harriet’s charm and gracious beauty, calculated to 
make pleasant appeal to most iieople, counted for nothing in 
Ermyntrude’s judgment, because unaccompanied by instinc¬ 
tive homage to herself. She was by no means an ungenerous 
nature, and she would have been capable of admiring 
Harriet’s beauty whole-heartedly and appreciating her gallant 
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presence at least theoretically, if only that one little necessary 
condition had been fulfilled at the outset. To do her justice, 
considering that her nerves were a little out of gear and her 
passion for homage unsatisfied, she acquitted herself with 
remarkable tactfulness in speaking of her famous brother-in- 
law, and of his pleasant meeting with his countrywomen at 
Tromso. 

“ It was delightful that after nearly three years’ absence he 
should have been welcomed back by English people,” she 
said. “ I wish I could have been there myself; but the 
journey to Tromso is a serious undertaking for anyone who 
is not a good sailor, or indeed a good traveller in any 
circumstances. And I hear that you arc both.” 

“ Yes,” answered Harriet. “ I was born at sea. Perhaps 
that has something to do with it.” 

“How interesting,” said Ermyntrude sweetly. “You had 
a spacious birthplace, certainly.” 

“ Yes,” laughed Harriet. “ The Indian Ocean, nothing 
smaller than that! Captain Bending and I had some fun 
over my birthplace. He pretended to be envious of me. 
For it appears that he was born only at the sea, whereas 
I was born on it. And he made his first sea journey in 
a herring-boat, and I mine in—” 

“ Yes,” broke in Ermyntrude a little prematurely. She 
was terribly anxious for information. 

“—in a P. & 0 .,” Harriet continued, not noticing her 
visitor’s eagerness. “ In a fearful storm, I believe.” 

“ Your poor mother,” Ermyntrude put in benevolently. 

“Yes,” Harriet said simply. “She died. They buried 
her at sea.” 

“That was sad too,” Ermyntrude said again, with an 
increase of gentle benevolence. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” Harriet answered impulsively. “ You 
must remember she came of sea-faring people.” 

“Ah, yes,” Ermyntrude murmured, longing to ask ques¬ 
tions, but wisely restraining herself. 

“And people intimately •connected with the sea, look 
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upon it as their own fireside,” Harriet went on. “ So I 
always feel that my mother died in her own home.” 

" Ah yes,” Ermyntrude acquiesced sympathetically. 
“Tradition of circumstance puts, a different colour on 
everything, does it not?” 

And she added: 

“That is what my brother-in-law is always saying when 
I have been foolish enough to deplore tlie risks and dangers 
to which he necessarily exposes himself. Ypu see, the 
Bendings have always had the rover’s instinct in them. 
Captain Bending’s father and grandfather were both great 
travellers; and my own dear husband, who was a Cliina 
merchant, had the same love of enterprise as his brother, 
though in his case it found a different expression.” 

She paused, consecrating a moment’s silence to the memory 
of her husband, and then went on : 

“Well, as I was saying, I greatly regretted that I could not 
be at Tromso. It must h.ave been a wonderful experience to 
witness the triumphant return of the travellers.” 

“It was quite thrilling,” Harriet said, warming up. “I 
shall never forget it. And although I knew nothing of 
Captain Bending personally, I felt glad and proud that it 
was an Englishman this time who had led the gallant 
expedition. You can imagine how excited I and my friend 
Miss Tressider were afterwards when we met him at our own 
little hotel, Fru Andersen’s hotel, and were introduced to 
him by our friend the whale-lady.” 

“The whale-lady? ” asked Ermyntrude with a faint note of 
disapproval in her voice. 

“Yes,” laughed Harriet, now thoroughly happy over the 
remembrance of that delightful time. “We called her that, 
you know. She was a merchant in whales. She owned 
several whalers, and financed others.” 

“ A strange profession for a woman,” Ermyntrude remarked 
vaguely. 

“ Yes,” laughed Harriet again. “ But we were all a strange 
company there. Odds and >. ends of people from many 
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different parts of the^orld. That is what made the company 
so interesting. No chance of being dull there. And Fru 
KJaever, the whale-lady, was the brightest of all. She had 
known Captain Bending^fo. a long time. So of course it was 
a piece of good luck to be introduced by her. 

“Of course,” Ermyntrude said gravely. “And she had 
known you for a long time, I suppose.” 

“ Oh, no,” returned Harriet, not seeing the subtle import 
of Ermyntrude’s remark. “But we had been in the same 
little unconventional Norwegian hotel for several weeks, and 
one gets intimate under such conditions, specially at a place 
like Tromso, which is an outpost of the world. A week 
there does the work of six months elsewhere.” 

“ Really ? ” said Ermyntrude. 

“Yes,” continued Harriet. “We used to laugh and say 
that the growth of friendship there w'as as quick as the 
growth of the plants. They have to make haste, you see, 
because they only have a limited amount of time and sun¬ 
shine in which to come to perfection.” 

“ But that is true of most things, alas ! ” Ermyntrude 
observed sententiously. 

“Yes, of course it is,” Harriet answered gaily. “The 
Madagascar missionary was always harping on ‘ the fleeting 
moments’ as he called them, and in such flowery language too.” 

“ The Madagascar missionary,” Ermyntrude repeated, in 
some surprise. “ And do you understand Madagascan ? ” 

“ He had an interpreter,” Harriet explained, “ a very queer, 
weird sort of man. He could be extremely disagreeable, but 
he was generally kind to us. He was fond of music,—and, 
well, that is the only thing I can do, music. When he 
cared, I used to play.” 

“My brother-in-law spoke of your beautiful playing,” 
Ermyntrude conceded graciously. 

“ Did he ? ” Harriet asked eagerly. 

“ It was refreshing to him to hear music after having been 
deprived of it for so long,” Ermyntrude said, closing her eyes. 
“ I can understand that. I shcJlild feel that, for I myself am 
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a lover of music. I hope I also shall^ave the pleasure of 
hearing you play. And do you perhaps get your charming 
gift from your mother or your father ? I think, it is alwaj s 
interesting to know to which side/we owe our talents and 
tendencies.” 

“ Yes, it is, isn’t it ? ” Harriet replied frankly, in her simple 
innocence, quite unconscious of any pitfall. “Well, I owe 
my music to my father entirely. My mother’s people were 
naval people for many generations, and I never heard that 
they had any artistic leanings. lJut my father-” 

“ Yes,” interposed Eimyntrude encouragingly. 

“ My father came of musicians, and was himself a 
musician,” Harriet continued. “ Not by profession. He 
had no-” 

At that moment the door opened and Margaret appeared. 

“ Ah,” said Harriet, breaking off. “ My friend. Miss 
Tressider.” 

A wave of annoyance swept over Mrs Erinyntrude Bending. 
She had purposely been speaking of Captain Bending’s 
family, and had intended to dwell at some length on her own 
antecedents and relatives: so that, by a natural process of 
imitation, Harriet might be imjielled to give some detailed 
account of her people. Just as her subtle plan was beginning 
to work, it was frustrated by the arrival of this unnecessary 
third person. Ermyntrude glanced at her and took an 
instinctive dislike to her, which was heartily reciprocated by 
Margaret herself. The Captain’s sister-in-law stiffened up, 
and fortified herself in her unassailable castle of superiority. 
Margaret, who did not feel in the least intimidated by this 
dread personage, would have liked to show how amused she 
was by this royally-forbidding manner. But she remembered 
that this woman had to be conciliated, and her condescension 
condoned, for the sake of the advantages which would be 
secured by her good-will, or rather by the absence of ill-will; 
for Margaret knew immediately that neither she nor Harriet 
had any chance of winning Mrs Bending’s admiration or 
approval. 
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“I only hope she has not been worming facts out of 
Harriet,” she thought,'as she pressed the bell for the tea. 

“ You were speaking of your father,” Ermyntrude ventured, 
turning again to Harriet 

“Ah,” thought Margaret, “so she had only got as far as 
the father. Good thing I came in when I did. No harm in 
her speaking about her father, specially as he died when she 
was a youngster. Quite safe that.” 

Harriet was always glad to speak of her father, for whom 
she had retained a romantic and enthusiastic affection. 

“ Yes, I was telling you that music was not his profession,” 
she said eagerly. “ He was a man of means, and he gave up all 
his time to the comparative study of the music of the different 
nations. And he composed a good deal. I used to love to 
hear him play. When I had been naughty, my punishment 
was that he did not allow me to sit in the room when he 
was improvising. I was only a child at the time of his death, 
thirteen or fourteen years old, but I remember vividly all the 
splendid hours we passed together. Everyone seemed so 
dull after him.” 

She rose in her impulsive way, and took from the mantel¬ 
piece the old-fashioned photograph of an interesting-looking 
man of about forty. She put it in Ermyntrude’s hands. 
Ermyntrude gazed at it with benevolent but critical eye, and 
made a mental note that Mrs Rivers’s father was evidently a 
gentleman, although he had a wild and irresponsible expres¬ 
sion of countenance. 

“The artistic temperament,” she murmured sympathetically. 

“ Yes, no doubt about that,” Harriet answered, gratified by 
Mrs Bending’s remark; for of course she had no means of 
knowing that Ermyntrude did not really admire the artistic 
temperament, and that her interest in it was a pose, and by 
process of time, a habit which had ended by deceiving herself 
as well as her circle in which she moved and held sway. 

Tea was now brought in by the silently-gliding Quong, and 
Ermyntrude who had forgotten his existence, immediately 
suffered from a second attack bf jarring surprise at the sight 
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of his immobile Chinese face, his almond eyes, his long 
pig-fail and his richly-embroidered «lk coat. She was 
however too superior to show any outward signs of amaze¬ 
ment, and turning to Margaret, with whom up to that 
moment she had not exchanged a single word of conversation, 
she made a really praiseworthy effort to be agreeable to this 
person whose existence she considered to be unnecessary. 

“ It is a mild winter, is it not ? ” she said with one of her 
gracious smiles. “ Rainy, but distinctly mild to-day, for 
instance.” 

“ The weather is of no great consequence to me,” Margaret 
answered in her casual way,"though I would rather have it 
cold.” 

Ermyntrude tried again. 

“ Captain Rending tells me that you are a scholar as well 
as a traveller,” she said pleasantly. 

“ Oh, 1 don’t know why he should say that,” Margaret 
replied off-handedly. “ I’ve picked up a smattering of a few 
languages, in the same way that I’ve knocked about the 
world a good deal, and gathered nothing.” 

“ That is your modesty, no doubt,” Ermyntrude said sweetly. 

“ Oh no. I’m not at all modest,” Margaret asserted in 
a metallic tone of voice. 

“ Yes, she is,” Harriet put in generously. “ She knows 
a tremendous deal about books and jieojile, Mrs Bending. 
And as for languages, why, she can even speak modern Greek.” 

“Indeed,” said Ermyntrude a little stiffly, annoyed to 
think that anyone except herself had any real claims to 
scholarship. “ Indeed.” 

“ Well, there is nothing wonderful in that, considering that 
I was governess in a Greek family for many years,” Margaret 
laughed. 

“It must nevertheless be delightful to converse fluently 
in the modern development of the language of the great 
Homer,” Ermyntrude remarked closing her eyes. “I envy 
you. Miss Tressider.” 

“ The interoreter maintained that she ought to have been 
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an interpreter,” Harriet went on proudly. “ He said he 
had never before me| anyone who picked up Madagascan 
words so easily ” 

“ What a useful gift t^ help one through life! ” Margaret 
exclaimed. “ The power of picking up Madagascan quicker 
than anyone else ! I see a millionaire’s fortune in it! ” 

Even Ermyntrude smiled. It crossed her mind that 
Margaret might be passable at an ‘ At Home.’ She appeared 
to be original, and she was not dull. And Mrs Rivers’s 
playing, if really as exceptional as Edward reported, might 
be useful at a musical party. Of course she would take the 
precaution of hearing her play before she committed herself 
to an invitation; but she reflected that if her own verdict were 
satisfactory, an invitation to an evening ‘ At Home ’ would be 
an admirable preliminary to further acquaintanceship, and 
would reassure Edward that she was carrying out his wishes 
and interesting her.self in his friends. She turned to Harriet 
and said: 

“ I have been paying you a very long visit. But before 
I go, I should much like to have the pleasure of hearing you 
play. As I told you, I am an intense lover of music. Will 
you not grant me the same privilege that you granted to my 
brother-in-law and the inteqireter ? ” 

“ I shall be delighted,” Harriet replied smiling, and she 
rose at once and went to the piano. 

“ She is at her best at the piano,” Margaret said to Mrs 
Bending proudly. “ She is a real artiste. She ought to have 
been a professional.” 

She was looking up at Ermyntrude as she spoke, and her 
perceptions being as quick as lightning, she observed that 
JIffS Bending had not heard her. 

“ Why, I do believe she is deaf,” Margaret thought. “ How 
very funny.” 

She raised her voice and repeated her remark. Ermyntrude, 
heard this time, heard that the voice was raised too, and 
flushed ever so slightly with annoyance that this nondescript 
person had discovered her safelji-guarded secret. 
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But at this moment Harriet touched the key-board. There 
was no mistaking the masterly and/jmasterful manner in 
which she identified herself at once with the instrument; 
and Ermyntrude knew by instinct,* as everyone knew who 
saw her seated at the piano, that she was going to speak in 
the language which was her own rightful expression, and that 
her listeners would come immediately under the influence of 
its magic. She began with one of Brahms’s Intermezzi, the 
one almost like a cradle-song, and then strolled lazily into 
two or three of his songs, weaving the voice part into the 
accompaniment, and half humming it to herself too; and 
after that she passed on to some of Chopin’s Etudes, and 
then plunged into a tremendous tour de force of Rubinstein’s, 
finally landing herself in her favourite Nocturne of Chopin’s 
in C minor, which begins thus:— 


Lento. 



She had ever been at her best in this beautiful Nocturne. 
She had ever heard echoing to her the strong deep note 
struck in its stately beginning, its large conception, its 
reluctant encounter with intricacies, its magnificent blending 
with them, its triumphant passing on with them—and its 
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final falling away from them into separation and silence. 
And to-day she touched depths and heights which she 
had never reached befpre, and gave an interpretation which 
sent a thrill through Td^rgaret, who had heard her play it 
countless times, and Mrs Bending who was now listening to 
her for the first time. 

She had ceased. Her hands fell gently from the keys. 
There was a moment of entire silence, that finest homage to 
beautiful playing. Then Ermyntrude rose and stood by 
Harriet’s side. She seemed transformed. She was all eager¬ 
ness. Her royalty had been swept away into her humanity. 
Her very voice had lost its artificial clearness. 

“You are indeed a magnificent player,” she e-vclaimed 
enthusiastically. “ How can I thank you. You . . .” 

“She has won her,” thought Margaret, watching Ermyntrude 
put her hand on Harriet’s arm. 

But in the midst of this critical situation, when so much 
depended on the atmosphere being free and resilient for the 
rush of generous emotions, the door was opened with startling 
violence, and Paul dashed into the room. It was his usual 
habit to fly precipitately when he encountered any stranger; 
but on this occasion he did not appear to notice that there 
was any unknown person in the room. He had never looked 
worse. His face still bore traces of the severe mental strain 
of the morning, his appearance was more than ordinarily 
unkempt, and his hands and apron were stained with varnish 
of a dark nut-brown colour. He was holding a small three- 
inch rule in his right hand, but he stuffed it into his apron 
pocket, and diving into another pocket, brought out a tuning- 
fork. 

“ I heard you playing,” he said in his quick, excited way. 
“I thought I’d come down and finish the tuning for you 
before that strange woman arrived.” 

Suddenly he realised Mrs Bending’s presence. But he did 
not rush off. He stood quite still for a moment, gathered 
his courage together, and held out his hand to Ermyntrude, 
a little shyly,J’perhaps, but delibe^tely. 
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“ How do you do,” he said. 

“ Mr Paul Stilling, Mrs Bending,” IJarriet said at the same 
moment. The tears were in her eyes, and in Margaret’s too ; 
for they both knew that Paul was njaking a great effort with 
himself on their behalf; and the shock caused by his entrance 
had passed off, leaving only tender concern lest Mrs Bending 
should in any way slight his overtures of courtesy. 

But there was no need for them to be anxious. Ermyntrude 
always did the right thing; and even now, although she felt 
considerably disturbed and mystified by the unexpected intro¬ 
duction of this new and peculi.ar element, she rose to the 
requirements of the situation, took Paul’s hand, inclined her 
head graciously, and said : 

“ How do you do ? We have been enjoying Mrs Rivers’s 
beautiful playing. I was telling her when you came in what 
a great treat she had given me.” 

“I don’t like the piano,” Paul said frowning. “I don’t 
ever listen to the piano. She ought to have played the fiddle 
instead. The fiddle’s the only instrument worth playing.” 

“ Mr Stilling is prejudiced,” Harriet put in, thankful for a 
chance of explaining Paul. “ You see he makes violins, 
splendid violins. No one now living can make a better 
violin than he can. Ah ! I see you have been busy with your 
new varnish this morning, Paul.” 

He took no notice of her, but addressed himself to Mrs 
Bending with all the eagerness of a child: 

“ I will show you my last fiddle,” he said. “ A good piece 
of work, on the whole, though the neck was a little clumsy.” 

lie rushed off to fetch it. After he had gone, Harriet 
said, with a wistful little smile on her face: 

“He probably won’t return, Mrs Bending. He has 
probably forgotten by this time. You see, he is not quite— 
not quite normal.” 

“Alas, no,” Ermyntrude said shaking her head piously and 
preparing to take her leave. She spoke a few pleasant words 
to Margaret, who had been quite silent since the old sign-# 
post had ruined the situation, and she again thanked Harriet 
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for her beautiful playing. But although her manner was 
courteous, there was lo warmth in it now, no faint glimmer 
of that fire of enthusi '.sm which had leapt up suddenly and 
had died down in the vcy moment of its intensity. She had 
entered the room as royalty, and she passed out of it as 
royalty. When Harriet and Margaret heard Quong shut the 
front door after her, they gave simultaneous sighs of relief, 
and leaned back against the cushions of the sofa. They did 
not utter a word. At last Harriet rose and moved slowly 
towards the door. Then she turned. 

“ The past can never be swept away, Margaret,” she said 
with a hollow ring in her voice. 

“ Nonsense, don’t be absurd,” her friend answered sharply. 

But she shook her head, and opening the door, disappeared 
from the scene of the afternoon’s grievous disappointment. 

Margaret, left to herself, broke off a piece of maidenhair 
from the plant near her and began to play with it, whistling 
softly the while. Finally she covered her whole face with her 
embroidered pocket handkerchief, an act which generally 
denoted that she had come to the end of herself and every¬ 
thing else in this strange world of entanglements and cross 
purposes. She must have remained in this condition for 
nearly half-an-hour, when Paul came running in and called 
her name. She lifted the handkerchief, and observed at once 
the anxious expression on his face. 

“Margaret,” he said, “I’ve just remembered you said 
it would be better for Harriet if I didn’t come down when 
that woman was here. And I forgot and came. It didn’t 
matter, did it ? ” 

“ No, no,” she answered, with a short laugh. “ It didn’t 
matter, Paul. Nothing matters.” 

“ Ah, that’s all right,” he replied in a tone of relief. “ I’ve 
been worried. You’re quite sure? All right for Harriet? 
All right for Harriet ? ” 

"Yes, Paul,” she said. “All right for Harriet.” 

He nodded and vanished. 
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API AIN BENDINC went to Edinburgh to lecture 
before the Royal Society, and whilst there he received 
a short note from Ermyntrude telling him that she had 
visited his friends. It was so characteristic of her to make 
no comment on them, that he did not feel uneasy at the 
absence of any enlightening details. He would naturally 
have been grateful if Ermyntrude had added a few words in 
praise of the woman he loved. But he knew that she seldom 
praised; and he had long ago realised, with a half-hearted sort 
of laugh, that this subtle withholding of praise, probably 
quite unconscious on her part, was the reason why her 
friends and relations had ever sought to w in her approbation : 
the desire for the unattainable being firmly implanted in the 
human breast. He remembered that his brother Sebert, her 
husband, who remained her devoted admirer to the end, had 
once said in a moment of unguardedness: “ Ted, if only 
Ermyntrude would praise a fellow sometimes.” That was the 
only confidence he had ever given, the only sign that his 
amazing and unfailing service of love went on its uninterrupted 
course without the encouragement of appreciation. 

Well, he had passed away, thinking all the world of Ermyn¬ 
trude to the last. Bending, summing life up, and now in love 
himself, believed that his brother was to be envied for having 
found his happiness in his jrassionate and chivalrous loyalty 
to the woman on whom he had set his heart from his early 
years of manhood onwards. The Captain, scrutinising his 
own record for the first time, saw that though it probably was 
not much worse than the ordinary man’s ordinary record, yet 
it contained passages which he regretted, but of which he was 
not ashamed, passages whicVi he bitterly regretted, and of 
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which he was ashamed, and passages which nothing in 
heaven and earth could have made him regret, however 
importunately remorse might have attempted to press her 
claims. Passion had i,ad its sway over him; but the bare 
fact that he had reached a point in his history when it had 
lost its unworthy prom])tings was not to his honest mind a 
justification for being coward enough to repudiate their 
past value, even to himself. No, rather he would say; 
" And yet i?iose bloftings chronicle a life." 

But that life was over. There was a new life stretching 
before him; and with a thrill of joy he greeted it as one see¬ 
ing the shore in the distance after many and vain searchings 
for an undiscovered country. He had found it, and it lay in 
his power to land and take his chance with its possibilities. 

In one respect Bending was not an ordinary man. He was 
not vain. It would never have entered his head that because 
he had lost his heart to Harriet Rivers, she was necessarily 
ready and prepared to lose her heart to him, and be wilting at 
his call to join her life to his and pass on with him for the rest 
of their days. He knew, of course, that she liked him ; but 
she was by nature so direct and companionable, that her very 
easiness of manner made him doubtful at first whether he per¬ 
sonally had any chance of appealing to her in any special 
way. 

But frequent happy visits to Old Queen Street silenced 
his doubtings and strengthened his certainties j and he 
believed the time was coming nearer when he would have 
the courage to ask her to pardon his past, and to accept the 
passionate devotion of his future. He believed that her big 
generous understanding was capable of infinite kindness 
and mercifulness, and that her love, once won, would be a 
shield and buckler, a sword in the hand, a haven, a joyous 
song, a soft-voiced whisper, a splendid comradeship, full 
measure of everything and running over. Ah, if she would 
take him, they two would have days of delight and daring. 
Not for them the dull routine of everyday life within a narrow 
compass, but changing scenes and curious conditions, and 
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the whole world their field for adventure and survey. But 
he must gather his money together. SJie was a rich woman, 
and his pride would not permit that/he should go to her 
empty-handed. It was for this reasor^, as well as for his own 
renown’s sake, that he wished to finish ‘ The Voyage of the 
Canute^ and secure the large sums of money agreed upon 
beforehand by the English and American publisher. 

His lectures in America had been brilliant successes, com¬ 
mercially as well as socially. Of course he, like all self-respect¬ 
ing workers, was somewhat embarrassed by the notoriety 
which America forces as a concomitant of honour on those 
whom she is worshipping for the passing moment. But 
he had been frankly delighted to have all the praise, some 
of the attention, and all the merry dollars. In England, 
too, he had been and was still lecturing to large audiences, 
and the Colonies were asking for him, and pressing him 
to come. This meant that his ‘ locker ’ would not be 
empty; and for the first time in his life he wanted a full 
locker, in order to satisfy his pride and justify his pre¬ 
sumption in paying his addresses to a woman of independent 
means. 

The results of his expedition had been extraordinarily suc¬ 
cessful, considering the immense difficulties and imj)ossibili- 
ties attendant on all Polar adventure ; but to him the most 
wonderful part of the whole undertaking was that Harriet 
Rivers, a woman after his own heart, the only possible type 
of life’s comrade for his nature and temperament, should have 
been in Tromsb, waiting on the shore, and crowning the hour 
of his return with her unknown presence. Even Ermyntrude 
'agreed with him that this was a curious and propitious cir¬ 
cumstance. On consideration, he felt sure that when she 
had seen Harriet, and recognised the type of gallant woman¬ 
hood to which she belonged, she would be just enough to 
admit that he had at least found someone pre-eminently 
fitted to be the wife of an explorer, even if her special 
characteristics could make no appeal to Ermyntrude person¬ 
ally. Ermyntrude was just. ..Not always comfortable to deal 
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with, but just. Her letter was not encouraging, but it was 
not discouraging, tfe almost heard her saying to him in her 
clear, accurate voice : V Edward, 1 have seen your acquaint¬ 
ance, Mrs Rivers. She is a beautiful woman. I have heard her 
play. She is a good musician. I understand from you that she is 
a great traveller. She gives one the impression of courage and 
endurance^ A just acceptance of facts, but no praise. Well, 
it was something to know that the preliminary visit had 
already taken place. He would soon visit Ermyntrude, and 
judge from her manner alone how things had gone. But 
he was relieved to think that he would be seeing Bess first, 
and could learn from her exactly how the land lay. 

He had come back from Scotland by the night-tram and 
had arranged to meet her that morning at twelve o’clock at 
Messrs Graham’s violin shop in New Bond Street. Bess, who 
played the violin, owned a fine Guarnerius fiddle; and as she 
had always longed to possess a Dodd bow, he had promised 
to give her that coveted treasure if he returned safe and 
sound from his Polar journey. He was to redeem his promise 
this morning; and he intended to throw in a jewel too, as 
a sort of engagement gift, Uncle Ted’s ratification of her 
betrothal to Hughie. So he armed himself with an extra 
supply of money and started off on his pleasant mission in 
excellent spirits. 

“ I wonder what Ermyntrude thought of Miss Tressider,’' 
he said to himself. “ And what she thought of Ermyntrude 
She would not be discomfited by anyone—not she! Harrie' 
perhaps might, but not Miss Tressider—not she ! Did Bes! 
manage to spirit away some of her mother’s most intellectual 
books ? Did Harriet play ? Was Ermyntrude delighted 
with her playing? Well, well, I shall soon know all the 
details.” 

When he arrived at the violin shop, he waited outside, 
looking at one or two of the fine old instruments in the 
window. A curiously inlaid viol-da-gamba attracted his 
attention. He was scanning the printed description and 
history of it, when Bess ran up &nd put her arm through his. 
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“You are a darling not to have failed me, Uncle Ted,” 
she said. “ I’m a little late. The motor broke down. Fancy, 
mother thought you would not be ^e to spare the time. 
But I knew better. I say, how spry'you look ! Off to Mrs 
Rivers afterwards, I sui)pose? Heart alive, what a lovely 
waistcoat! And a new hat, I do believe! The very latest 
pattern too, like Hughie’s. There must be a lot of money in 
the locker! ” 

“Yes, there is,” he laughed; “enough for the Dodd bow 
and a jewel of some kind too.” 

“Splendid!” she answered excitedly. “Come in. Uncle 
Ted. Don’t let’s lose a moment.” 

But he paused on the threshold. 

“ Hold hard a minute, Bess,” he said. “ I’m fearfully 
an.xious to know what your mother thinks of Mrs Rivers. 
What did she say to you when she came back from her visit 
the other afternoon ? ” 

“Her visit the other day?” Bess repeated in surprise, 
“Why, I didn’t know she’d been. She hasn’t told me a 
single word.” 

Uncle Ted whistled softly, and looked troubled. 

“ That’s bad,” he said, shaking his head. 

“Oh no, not necessarily,” she replied, trying to encourage 
him. “ You know mother is rather—well—secretive—no, I 
don’t mean that. Uncle Ted—I mean she is—well, she is a 
little reticent—isn’t she ? ” 

“Yes," he answered, so fiercely that Bess laughed outright, 
and then felt ashamed. 

“ It is part of dear mother’s real dignHy,” she added, with 
true penitence. 

“ Yes,” he growled. 

“ I’m afraid you’re dreadfully disappointed that she didn’t 
take me, and that I can tell you nothing about the visit,” 
she said mournfully. 

“Yes,” he answered a little less sulkily. 

“ But this much I can tell you. Uncle Ted,” she went on. 
“ I paved the way —paved tlfe way from my point of view, 
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you understand. I hid mother’s worst book — Radio- 
Active Transformations—she’s always exceedingly impersonal 
and impossible wheri she is reading it. Well, at least she 
hadn’t been studying t. at subject for several days.” 

Bending laughed and brightened up. 

“ I’m sure that was a tremendous help, Bess dear,” he said. 
But come along. Too bad of me to keep you hanging 
about here. Let’s go in and buy the best bow to be had 
this side of the North Polo.” 

But again he lingered. 

“ Has your mother seemed her usual self? ” he asked. 
“Not ruffled at all, or anything of that sort? I ask merely 
because Mrs Rivers and her friend would be an unfamiliar 
type to her. 

“ I have noticed nothing different in mother, except that 
she is rather over-tired,” Be.ss said. “ But then she has 
been keeping very close to a new volume of philosophical 
essays. Uncle Ted dear; and do you know, I sometimes 
think—oh, of course it is awful to say it—but I sometimes 
think all this studying is too much for her brain. I found 
her asleep the other evening with her book upside down, and 
looking fearfully exhausted. But don’t you tell that to 
anybody. I haven’t even told Hughie.” 

“But there’s nothing shocking in it,” Bending said, much 
amused. “ I think it’s refreshingly human.” 

“Yes,” Bess said, but you see we haven’t ever looked 
upon mother as human. She has always seemed high, high 
above us.” 

“ And of course she is,” she added with sudden loyalty. 

“Yes, of course,” Bending answered gravely. And the 
traditional homage to Ermyntrude thus re established, they 
passed into the violin-shop of Messrs Graham & Sons. 
Bess had bought her Guarnerius from this fine old firm, ^nd 
was personally acquainted with Bernard Graham, one of the 
brothers now carrying on the business. He was delighted to 
have this chance of meeting Captain Bending, of whom Bess 
had often spoken. He at i^nce took them up to his own 
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private room where some of the most valuable and famous 
instruments were kept, and gave them the best of himself 
and his knowledge. Enthusiastic himsielf and of great charm 
of manner, he had the power of holding people riveted when he 
spoke on musical insti uments. Bending was deeply interested. 
He forgot his Ermyntrude troubles, and was as pleased as a 
child to handle the fiddles and to be allowed to strum a few 
bars of ‘In the Gloaming’ on the frail little Elizabethan 
spinet. Bess stood by, holding triumphantly the captured 
Dodd bow, and laughing lovingly at Uncle Ted’s music. 

At last they all went downstairs; and whilst they were 
waiting for the treasure to be packed, Bernard Graham 
showed Bending some raie old prints and programmes 
which he had been collecting for many years. Bess was 
examining a curious and interesting violin case, decorated 
in poker work with a flowing design of Stradivari sound-holes, 
when, glancing up suddenly, she saw a man of seedy 
appearance fumble at the entrance door and slouch into 
the shop. He wore a blown felt hat slightly on one side, a 
shabby snuiTcoloured suit, a flannel shirt and collar, and no 
tie. There was a ch.irming but mysterious smile on his face. 
He nodded to the men at the counter, nodded to Bernard 
Graham, and w'as escaping quickly to the inner part of the 
premises, when Graham stepped up to him and put his hand 
rather kindly on his arm. 

“ So glad you’ve turned up. Stilling,” he said. “ There’s 
an Amati come in from Vienna in an awful state of wreckage. 
No one w'ill be able to do anything with it except you.” 

“ Too busy thinking about my varnish,” he grumbled. “ I 
can’t bother about anything else.” 

“All right,” Bernard Graham said smiling indulgently. 
“ As you please. But you will find the Amati on the bench 
in ybur room. You may like to have a look at it.” 

After Paul—for he it w.is—had disappeared through the 
door, Graham returned to Bending and Bess. 

“ There goes a wonderful man,” he said enthusiastically. 
“There isn’t another like him rin the world, Miss Bending. 
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He belongs to a bygone age. It is only an accident of 
circumstance that he lives in this century.” 

“Do tell me who l^ is,” Bess said eagerly. “What a 
strange looking fellow! But what a dear face ! And what an 
inspired expression! Uncle Ted, did you notice him ? I’m 
sure he has all sorts of grand things in his brain.” 

“ He has only one thing in his brain,” Graham answered 
smiling, “ but tliat ts a grand thing—at least we think it is 
—fiddle-making. He is a genius at that. Nothing exists for 
him except that. He really is not quite sane; yet you 
could’nt call him insane either. But whether he is sane 
or insane, he was born with this great gift, and his people 
had the sense to send him to Mirecourt for his training— 
Mirecourt, you know, is a centre of fiddle-making activity. 
He was there for years.” 

“ How interesting,” Bess put in delightedly. “ Do tell us 
some more about him.” 

He can make a marvellous fiddle,” Graham went on, pleased 
with her sympathy. “ I suppose in the years to come, a Paul 
Stilling fiddle will be as much appreciated as one of the present 
old masters. And he can restore the worst wreck of an instru¬ 
ment. There’s one waiting for him now, an Amati. He 
pretends he can’t be bothered with it. But I’ve no doubt he 
has begun on it already. He could no more resist a sick 
fiddle than a tender-hearted woman a sick baby. It was he 
who restored your Guarnerius. Do you remember what a 
long time we kept it ? He wouldn’t give it up! Shall we go 
and visit him in his little workroom? He may be angry, but 
you needn’t be troubled about that. He is quite harmless.” 

“Yes, yes!” Bess cried excitedly. “You won’t mind, will 
you, Uncle Ted? It’s a change for you after only seeing 
Polar Bears.” 

“ The queer part of it is, that I seem to have seen the man 
somewhere,” Bending said as they followed Bernard Graham. 
“ I can’t think where, Bess. But I distinctly remember that 
curious smile.” 

Bernard Graham knocked softfy kt a door on the right of 
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a little side-passage at the top of the house, and signing 
to his companions to wait, he opened the door and called 
out: ' 

“Stilling, forgive me for disturUmg you. I’ve brought 
a lady and gentleman to see the Amati.” 

“ They can’t see it. I’m busy with it,” Paul said. “ I don’t 
want to be disturbed. Please go away.” 

“ Only for a moment, of course,” Graham persisted gently. 

“ You can surely spare it out of your hands for a moment. 
It’s in an awful condition, isn’t it? What a crack in the 
back! Heart-1 )reaking, isn’t it? Come in. Miss Bending. 
Come in, Captain Bending. Stilling, this young lady is the 
owner of the Guarnerius you restored so splendidly. Don’t, 
you remember it ? And this is her Uncle, Captain Bending, 
the Arctic explorer, you know. You would like to show 
them the Amaii. wouldn’t you ? ” 

“No,” Paul said sulkily. “I shouldn’t. Why should I?” 

He was bending over his bench at the window, examining 
the fiddle with a lens; and he took no further notice of his 
unwelcome visitors. But suddenly to their surprise, he turned 
round and said: 

“ Yes, I remember that Guarnerius. The best piece of 
restoration I ever did.” 

He came straight to Bess and laid the .\mati in her eager 
hands. 

“The other person won’t understand anything about it,” he 
said excitedly. “ No use talking to him. But you’ll know. 
Look here, that crack of course is fearful. But that is only 
part of the mischief. The whole back will have to be 
strengthened with a veneer of new wood. As for the worm- 
eaten neck, well-” 

He broke off, and glanced at Captain Bending who was 
standing in resfxectful silence wailing for Graham’s signal of 
departure. Paul’s hand went to his forehead. It was 
obvious that he vi;as trying to think. 

“An explorer,’/*’ he said. “Yes, I’ve heard something 
about that sort of I person. They’ve told me. But what they 
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told me I don’t remember. Why, yes, of course, the other 
day-” 

He shook his head, gave up the mental effort as a bad job, 
turned his back on the intruders, and retired to his bench. 
Before his visitors had even closed the door, they had ceased 
to exist for him. The sick Amati claimed him and held him. 

Bess was greatly stirred. Tears sprang to her eyes. 

“How sad, how pathetic,” she said pausing on the way 
downstairs. 

“Sad, pathetic,” Bernard Graham repeated with something 
approaching indignation. Why, Miss Bending, he is the 
happiest man in the world, and doing the finest work too.” 

“Ay, ay,” sang out Uncle Ted. “And most of us have 
only flashes of intelligence, Bess.” 

“ And few of us believe in our own work, or are believed 
in,” said Graham eagerly. “ He has all that. Moreover he is 
a genius. Geniuses have to pay their heavy price. But even 
there he is let off easily. He doesn’t know his limitations.” 

“ Oh, but he does,” Bess contradicted. “ Didn’t you see 
that look of suffering on his face when his memory failed 
him ? It cut me to the heart.” 

“ A moment of pain occasionally against weeks and months 
and years of joyfulness, probably, Bess, my dear,” Uncle Ted 
said comforting her. “ I had a very queer customer of a 
bos’n on a voyage once. When he wasn’t trying to bash in 
someone’s head, he was the happiest man going. And even 
then he was happier than most people! Cheer up ! We’ve 
got the best bow this side of the North Pole, and now we’ll 
be off and find the best jewel the other side of the South 
Pole! Goodbye, Mr Graham. Thank you for all your kind¬ 
ness. Come and see me some time, will you? I can show 
you a very valuable instrument—priceless, in fact—a 
concertina! ” 



CHAPTER XI 


TJ'RMYNTRUDE came away from Mrs Rivers’s house 
greatly puzzled and even bewildered by the afternoon’s 
experiences and impressions. She wished that she could have 
postponed a little dinner she was giving that evening. She 
scarcely knew how she would be able to concentrate her mind 
sufficiently to minister to the mental and emotional needs 
of her guests: a minor poet, Mr Theodore Theodore, who 
leaned on her for encouragement and appreciation, a 
new philosopher who had dedicated his subtle and thoughtful 
essays to her, a painter who sought inspiration from the 
haunting charm of her spiritual face and sympathy from her 
instinctive love of art, and an energetic woman engag^td in 
public work, who looked to her for active support in such 
matters as the better housing of the poor, anti-sweating, 
feeding of the school children, and woman’s suffrage. But 
Ermyntrude never put off engagements. Her sense of duty 
did not permit her this luxury. She was one of those 
happily-constructed human beings, who are under the 
impression that they are wanted in this world, and never 
wake up to the consciousness of having been victims of a dire 
delusion spreading over a life-time. No, she was wanted, 
and on this evening especially. 

So she rested in her bedroom, banished Mrs Rivers’s 
household from her brain, and turned her thoughts in a 
direction suitable for her evening task. She glanced at the 
poet’s latest book of poems, and noted in a translation from 
a Greek ode the line:— 

“ The dear, divine, impenetrable shade.” 

She committed this to memory. Then she opened, with 
a resigned sigh, Herbert Spencer’s ‘ First Principles.’ She 
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considered that Spencer prepared her mind for intellectual 
effort. She turned to the chapter ‘ The Instability of the 
Homogeneous.' She read aloud several times the following 
passage:— 

“ The instability of the homogeneous is thus deducible from 
that primordial truth which underlies our intelligence. One 
stable homogeneity only is hypothetically possible. If centres of 
force, absolutely uniform in their powers, were diffused ivith 
absolute uniformity through unlimited space, they would remain 
in equilibrium" 

After a few moments devoted to recovery from these severe 
mental gymnastics, she opened her little notebook and 
refreshed her mind on the subject of the suffrage for women, 
the recent policy of the militant party amongst the suffragists, 
and the political position of women in New Zealand. And 
she read in the Times a critical appreciation of the works 
of the German painter Kaulbach. 

Thus armed and well prepared, she went through the 
evening in her usual admirable fashion. She looked at her 
best, in a stately gown of rich heliotrope silk, and, as ever, 
charmed all her guests by her beautiful presence, her well- 
chosen remarks, her sympathetic atmosphere and her 
flattering willingness to listen. 

Bess, the picture of health and attractive prettiness listened, 
as usual, in suitable silence ; but she had plenty to say if any¬ 
one had cared to hear her. She had however been submerged 
for so long in Ermyntrude’s personality, that when her mother 
was near, she either had not the courage to put in any claim 
for individual existence and importance, or she suppressed it 
as unnatural disloyalty to someone higher than herself, whom 
she had loved and worshipped all her life. But she had at 
last begun to realise her position, and chafe under the fetters 
which bound her down. Uncle Ted was right. Miss Bess 
was escaping from her prison on the mountain tops. This 
very evening, for example, when she was safe in her bedroom, 
and no human ear could hear, she said aloud: 

“Another culture party ovei. Oh, that Mr Theodore 
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Theodore! How I wish Uncle Ted could go for him ! 
Dear soul of mine, why was there ever such a thing as 
culture ? ” And: 

“ Mother might at least let me have Hughie to myself. 
She even absorbs him.” And : 

“ Oh, what am I saying—of course it’s only right that he 
should admire her tremendously—I should hate him if he 
didn’t—but ” 

And then a few tears brushed indignantly away, and a little 
brown slipper thrown impatiently to the other end of the room. 

Meanwhile Ermyntrude had witlidrawn to her boudoir. 
Her mind not having been free, she was tired with the 
evening’s effort, and she liad been obliged to strain herself 
unduly to hear. But she was satisfied that she had given the 
best of herself to everyone in due rotatien, the poet, the 
philosopher, the public-spirited woman, Hughie, and that dear 
child Bess who had looked sweet in her new blue dress. 
She continued to think of her for a few minutes, placidly 
unconscious, of course, of the silent but active stirrings of 
rebellion in the green and white bedroom above her head. 

“ Dear Bess must cerninly not be brought in contact with 
Edward’s friends until I have learnt more about them,” she 
said shaking her head gravely. 

She took out her journal and made the following notes of 
the information which she had gleaned from the afternoon’s 
expedition :— 

1. Mother comes of naval family. 

2. Father, musician of independent means. 

3. What were they doing in the Indian Ocean? 

4. Who is that strange person, Mr Stilling? He was 
introduced, but not exi)lained. 

5. Obviously a peculiar household. That friend Miss 
Tressider, undoubtedly a second, nay, a third rate person. 
And most casual in manner. No breeding. 

6. The Chinese servant. A surprising and most unusual 
member of an ordinary well-regulated English home. Edward 
had not even mentioned hirft. 
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7. And their odd friends, a Madagascar priest, an inter¬ 
preter, a female merchant in whales. Of course it was all very 
well for Edward to know these nondescript people—it was his 
life—his chosen life. But for two ladies to choose this kind 
of company—well, the thing spoke for itself. 

8. Mrs Rivers undoubtedly attractive and a splendid 
pianist. Possessing no doubt excellent qualities and a warm 
heart. Obviously the artistic temperament. Not nearly so 
casual as her friend, but singularly wanting also in—well, 
what would one call it—innate veneration perhaps . . . singu¬ 
larly wanting in that . . . 

Ermyntrude made no entries after this, but leaned back in 
her chair, thinking things out in her conscientious fashion, 
trying to hit on some means of learning more about these 
strangers, and resolving to beg Edward not to propose to 
Mrs Rivers until he had satisfied himself th.at she came of a 
family that was worthy of the Bending traditions. Then she 
examined her engagement list for the morrow, and noted that 
she had an appointment at 11.30 with her bank manager to 
settle some changes in her present investments. Her eyes 
rested on a personal letter which she had received from him 
in the morning. It was signed William S. Tressidcr. 

“ Well, that is somewhat curious,” she reflected. “ The 
same name as Mrs Rivers’s friend. Ah, no doubt a coinci¬ 
dence. But I can at least ask him.” 

Satisfied that she had fulfilled her duties to the world for 
that day, and had earned the right to rest her tired brain, 
Ermyntrude went to bed and slept soundly. As she never 
dreamed, she awoke in the morning strong and refreshed- for 
another day’s duties. Bess attracted her notice. She thought 
the dear child looked a little tired, and perhaps a little thin. 
She resolved to buy a large bottle of Maltine, and some 
manow capsules. Bess needed tone. Was it her fancy, but 
she even seemed just a suspicion fretful. Ermyntrude made 
a point of going first to the chemist, and having eased her 
maternal anxiety by ordering several unnecessary medicines, 
she hastened to the County and Westminster Bank, in Loth- 
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bury. She was at once shown into the outer room of the 
manager’s private office; and AVilliam Tressider appeared 
almost immediately and welcomed her to the inner sanctuary. 
He always impressed her as being an eminently reliable 
person. His tall and rather portly presence, his heavy 
manner, and his deliberate way of speaking conveyed to her 
mind a sense of immeasurable repose and relief. No shadows 
to fight here, no artistic temperament here, thank you. No j 
plain facts and figures, and bare unemotional statements con¬ 
cerning British and Foreign Railways, Johannesburg Munici¬ 
pals, United States Steel "I'nist, Borax Consolidated, and 
other Home Industries. 

A visit to the Bank was a great relaxation to Ermyntrude’s 
mental powers. It was a real but unre.aliscd holiday to have 
a quiet consultation with this capable business man, and not 
to be obliged to strain her cars to hear, or her brains to under¬ 
stand. The truth was that bonds, scrips, transfers and other 
investment abominations were child’s play to her after philo 
sophical essays and Radio-Activite Transformations. If her 
intellectual admirers could have peeped into her mind, they 
would have been surprised to see how nimbly her ideas 
skipped down from the mountain tops to the plains. 

After she had transacted her business, she buttoned up her 
glove and was preparing to go, when she said, smiling : 

“Oddly enough I was seeing a lady the other day who has 
the same name as yourself, Mr Tressider. The coincidence 
only struck me last night when I was glancing at your letter 
to make sure of the hour of our appointment. I refer to a 
Miss Margaret Tressider. She lives in Old Queen Street, 
Westminster. Any relation to you, I wonder ? ” 

Brother William’s face grew stern. An access of severe 
respectability illumined, or rather dulled his mean little 
eyes. 

“ My sister,” he answered gravely. 

“Indeed,” remarked Ermyntrude quietly, although her 
heart leapt within her, “ An intelligent and clever woman, I 
Should say.” ^ 
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“ Yes,” said William stroking his chin. Then he coughed, 
and added: 

“ Do you by any chance know her friend, Mrs Rivers ? ” 

“ I have met her once,” Ermyntrude said. 

'William blew his nose pompously and went on : 

“ I feel it is only fair to myself to tell you that my sister’s 
friendship with Mrs Rivers is a matter of great regret to our 
family.” 

Ermyntrude was silent. She seldom asked questions. 
She had learnt the secret of .allowing people to tell her things 
of their own accord. 

William continued : 

“ But my sister who has travelled a good deal, is of an 
independent nature and cannot be influenced. She has always 
preferred to earn her own living. Needless to say I-” 

He broke off and smiled deprecatingly, as he spread out 
his fat hands. 

“ But that is the right kind of independence,” Ermyntrude 
said; “and she has probably always been fortified by the 
certainty of your willing generosity.” 

“ I trust so,” answered Brother William piously. “ I may 
here own that I tried in vain to induce her to leave Mrs 
Rivers. Indeed I took some pains to find a most desirable 
post for her—perhaps not ejuite so lucrative as her present 
one—still, as you know, money is not everything—there are 
other things in this world except money.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” murmured Ermyntrude, closing her eyes, 
and trying not to think of an increase of income made 
possible by a favourable change in two investments. 

“However, I could not persuade her to go,” William 
added, smiling sadly. “ Still, one can only do one’s best.” 

Ermyntrude’s self-control again subdued her curiosity. 
Again she waited. 

“ You see,” William said, shaking his head gravely, “ the 
rumours distressed me.” 

“ Ah yes,” Ermyntrude replied vaguely. 

But alas, at that moment thfire was a knock at the door. 
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A tiresome young clerk with a fair moustache waxed to 
a finest needle-point came into the room, and handed a card 
to his manager. 

“ In a few minutes,” William Tressider said. 

But Mrs Bending rose immediately and refused to remtftn 
another minute longer, declaring that she had already taken 
up too large a share of Mr Tressider’s valuable time. 

She would of course have preferred to stay on and hear 
some details about these rumours; but it flashed through 
her brain that she had learnt enough for the moment, and 
that her wisest plan was to see Edward, and leave the matter 
in his hands. She reflected also that Mr Tressider would be 
more inclined to be communicative to Edward than to herself. 

She walked to the Mansion House and took a third-class 
ticket on the Underground Railway for St James’s Park. 
Ermyntrude made a point of travelling third-class in London. 
She believed she owed it to humanity to be interested in the 
general public. She never suffered the least inconvenience 
from the overcrowding in the long carriages. No matter how 
many sufferers were clinging to the straps over-head, or 
swaying unsupported from side to side, a place was invariably 
found for the elegant and stately personage who bore herself 
like the Empress of all the Russias. 

But to-day, as it was early in the afternoon, there was no 
overcrowding. She was able to look about and observe, as 
she thought, keenly. Opposite her sat an able-bodied seaman 
from H.M.S. Excellent. She studied his boyish features and 
fresh complexion. She noted his parcel done up in a red 
handkerchief. Her thoughts dwelt for a moment on the 
Royal Navy, and that much-vexed question of its efficiency or 
non-efficiency. A workman came in—probably a carpenter. 
He drew from his pocket a small volume in which he was 
immediately engrossed. She saw that it was Ruskin’s ‘ Seven 
Lamps’; and rejoiced afresh that modern conditions made it 
possible for working people to have their own libraries of art, 
science, and literature. She decided that the little man at the 
far end, with a nervous mahner and a restless eye, was an 
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anarchist of the worst type. As a matter of fact, he was a harm¬ 
less resident in the Garden City of Letchworth, and devoted 
to the culture of gladioli. But his presence encouraged in 
her mind interesting reflections on the subject of anarchism 
versus socialism, and socialism versus republicanism. The 
masculine-looking woman with the red tie and the severe hat, 
she unhesitatingly classified as a militant suffragist. She 
had no means of knowing that this person was the quiet 
domesticated mother of five sons, for whose welfare she 
would willingly let the whole world of women ‘ go hang ’; 
and not knowing this fact, deep meditation on the methods 
of the militant party set in, only interrupted by the joyous 
entrance of a beautiful girl daintily dressed in golden brown 
silk. 

“Ah, here we have the true rejiresentative of sweet home 
life,” thought Ermyntrude, with one of her unconscious fire¬ 
side smiles; and she left the train at the next station, St 
James’s Park, still smiling that smile, and in total ignorance 
that her ‘true representative’ was the successful and much 
loved secretary of the militant party itself 1 

Thus greatly pleased with her journey, her careful observa¬ 
tions and appropriate cogitations, she arrived at Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, and inquired for Captain Bending. 

He was in, working with reluctant diligence at the ‘ Voyage 
of the Canute.' He received her with due traditional respect, 
mingled perhaps with a little astonishment, as it was not 
Ermyntrude’s usual way of proceeding to take people by 
surprise. Inaccessible herself, except by appointment, she 
appeared to regard every one also as entitled to the same 
privilege; unless it were that she unconsciously considered 
herself to be of too much importance not to be duly expected 
and prepared for. 

She apologised for her unannounced visit, and after a few 
sympathetic questions concerning the progress of his book, 
she told Bending that she had seen his friends, as he knew 
from her letter, and that she had something of the utmos 
consequence to say to him. * 
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He bit his lip. He could not take umbrage at her manner. 
It was most considerate, most diffident. 

“ Your friend Mrs Rivers is attractive,” she said. “ I admit 
that. I should imagine that she has a temperament suitable 
for your own. But who is she, Edward ? Who are her 
people ? What is her origin ? You know nothing of her. 
You yourself have told me she has no relations. And as for 
her companion. Miss Tressider, it may be that I am old- 
fashioned, but personally I do not like her. I detect no 
ladyhood in her. She appears to me a third, a fourth-rate 
person. And yet her brother, Mr AVilliam Tressider, the 
manager of the County and Westminster Bank, evidently 
considers, from rumours he has heard, that Mrs Rivers is no 
suitable friend for his sister. He deplores that she ever 
engaged his sister as companion. He has tried to induce her 
to leave this situation.” 

“And how did you find out that Mr Tressider was her 
brother ? ” Bending asked quietly. 

Ermyntrude explained. She added: 

“ The atmosphere had made me uneasy. I had no reason 
to be uneasy; and yet from the beginning of my visit, I 
experienced sensations of vague misgiving.” 

“ I suppose John Chinaman gave you a start,” Bending 
said with a half laugh. “I ought to have warned you of 
Quong—a perfectly harmless individual, by the way.” 

“He was an unexpected apparition, I own,” Ermyntrude 
returned. “And the presence in the house of that strange 
half-witted man who makes violins-” 

The Captain started. Her sister-in-law noticed this. 

“ Ah, perhaps you have not seen him,” she said. “ They 
have not told you, perhaps.” 

“You are mistaken, I have seen him twice,” Bending 
answered staunchly. And two visions, one of that rate-collector 
on the door-step, and the other of that queer fiddle-maker in 
Graliam’s shop flashed simultaneously before his mind’s eye. 

“Then perhaps you can explain him,” Ermyntrude said. 

“I don’t go about the wor’ld trying to explain people or 
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things,” he answered roughly. “ I leave that to learnhd folk.” 
He was no match for Ermyntrude. He knew it 

“ You are evidently as much in the dark as I am, Edward,” 
she said closing her eyes. 

She was silent for a moment, and then she continued, 
always with the same diffidence: 

“ Edward, you know enough of me to realise that it is 
against my natural disposition to interfere in other people’s 
concerns. But this much I must say to you. You have met 
this stranger, and you love her. But before you propose 
definitely to her, I beg of you, for the sake of the family 
traditions and your own renown and position, to make 
inquiries concerning her. I beg of you to go, for instance, 
to Mr Tressider. He will probably tell you why he does not 
wish his sister to remain on as Mrs Rivers’s companion. 
Then you can judge for yourself. This seems little enough 
to ask of you. May I ask you to promise this much ? ” 

Bending rose abruptly, and banged with his hand on the 
writing table. 

“No, Ermyntrude,” he said masterfully. “Certainly not. 
No detective work for me, thank you. I leave that to you. 
If Mrs Rivers has anything to tell me, I shall hear it direct 
from her. And from no one else but her.” 

His manner intimidated and surprised her. She saw him 
now for the first time, not as the respectful and docile man 
who had always been somewhat shy of her, but as the 
Captain, the leader, to whom her advice, her opinions and 
her impressions were of no account. Well, she had done her 
duty. That must suffice. 

“I must not detain you,” she said gently. “I have told 
you what was in my mind, and, needless to say, you may 
always reckon on me. Now I must not keep you any longer 
from the ‘Voyage of the Canute.’ Good luck to it. Good¬ 
bye, Edward, I-” 

“Look here, Ermyntrude,” he broke in, ashamed of his 
roughness, and restored to his wonted respectfulness, “ you’ve 
meant very kindly about this, and I’m grateful to you. I 
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know you have my real welfare at heart. But let me assure 
you that you are on the wrong tack. There may be dozens 
of reasons why your Bank Manager doesn't like his sister to 
be with Mrs Rivers. Perhaps he’s pious. Bank Managers 
generally are. Then he certainly wouldn’t approve of Mrs 
Rivers, who isn’t pious at all, at least not in a Bank Manager’s ^ 
sense. Why, he wouldn’t approve of you either, as you are 
not pious in that sense, are you ? And she can’t help having 
no people, can she ? If you and I were dead, for instance, 
Bess would have no people. There you are, you see.” 

Ermyntrude smiled benevolently. She shook the hand 
held out to her, wasted no words, squandered no emotions, 
made no comments, and took her departure. 

But after she had gone Bending stood in the middle of the 
room, thinking. 



CHAPTER XII 


T T ARRIET was disappointed to the very heart over the 
unfortunate termination of Mrs Bending’s visit. She 
felt no resentment against the old sign-post who had uncon¬ 
sciously caused the mischief. That was only a chance. 

‘ Time and chance happeneth to all.’ Her resentment was 
against herself. In the tong sleepless night which followed the 
afternoon’s disaster she met herself face to face; not for the 
first time, indeed, for there had been countless of those bitter 
meetings to which each in his turn is coerced to summon 
himself; but this meeting proved to be the bitterest of all. 

She went over her whole history: her early childhood 
spent in her father’s company: her school days: her life in 
her guardian’s house in Cheshire: her perfectly harmless 
flirtations, really persisted in to avoid boredom which was the 
prevailing characteristic of her adopted home : her guardian’s 
determination to get her off his hands: his enthusiastic en¬ 
couragement of James Blackburn’s wooing: her marriage to 
James Blackburn : her relief in being thus afforded an escape 
from her guardian’s depressing household: her immediate 
disillusionment in her husband: her growing horror of him : 
four years-of utter loathing; and then her escape from that 
deteriorating condition to an atmosphere of love, kindness 
and sympathetic understanding. A return in fact to her own 
rightful atmosphere, an atmosphere to which he’- darling 
father had belonged and her young mother too, and which 
was therefore her birthright. She had loved Robert Stilling 
for his own sake; but interwoven with her love was a passion¬ 
ate gratitude for her release from difficulties with which her 
nature could not cope. She had been the honourable wife 
of a low beast, and the honoured mistress of a chivalrous 
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gentleman, and on her knees she had given silent thanks for 
her second state. Robert Stilling and she passed more than 
a year of the most delightful happiness together in Florence, 
and then he died. Well, if he had lived, he might possibly 
have tired of her. But he was not put to that test. Often 
she recalled his last coherent words to her : ‘ I wish I could 
have married you, Harrie ! ’ And : ‘ I say, dear, keep an eye 
on poor old Paul, won’t you ? ’ 

Looking back, she knew that she could not have acted 
differently, with her nature and those circumstances. If .she 
had had a different nature, or if the conditions of her life had 
been more propitious, she would not now be a divorced 
woman, yearning in one sense to get away from her past, 
insisting to herself on the indisputable right of every human 
being to pass on unchallenged, and yet longing for a record 
which would bear close scrutiny. But the fact remained 
that she was a divorced woman, through her own actions and 
by her own choice. 

There was no bitterness in Harriet’s composition; and 
therefore she had no quarrel with Fate, no angry resentment 
against life. She did not spend her time and thoughts in 
making out a case for herself. All she said was: “ I’ll go 
straight on. I have the right to go straight on. The past is 
my own, and belongs to no one but me.” This was her strong 
and simple belief, and it upheld her. She never had any 
doubt about it as a belief; but as time went on, she began 
to see that it would not work out as a living force, for the 
simple reason that the past itself was not content to be the 
past, but interwove itself insidiously into the present, 
encouraged always by circumstance and people. When 
she began to realise this miserable fact, she became dis¬ 
heartened. 

But her nature was buoyant. Her attacks of depression 
and despair were generally followed by outbursts of joyous 
insouciancS and delight in life itself, with its happenings of 
good or ill. She had also the immense help of a truly 
sympathetic heart. Margaret w4s not the only woman whom 
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she had lifted into a new and happy atmosphere. Women 
who had taken the same path as herself and who would probably 
have gone no further—not one step further if they had had 
money with which to save the remains of their womanhood’s 
honour: many of these women had known Harriet’s sisterly 
kindness expressed in more ways than one. She always 
skid to Margaret: “ I too should have drifted in their 
direction, if I had not had independent means.” Margaret’s 
invariable answer was: Nofisense, don't be absurd.” That 
was her stock phrase when she knew a statement to be 
undeniable. She had used it this very afternoon after the 
fiasco of Mrs Bending’s visit, when Harriet in the 
bitterness of her disappointment, had cried out that the 
past could never be swept away. Harriet heard the kind 
voice now, pretending to be sharp: “ Nonsense, don't be 
absurd." 

As for her own hateful display of temper to her good and 
faithful Margaret, she did not remember details of what 
she had said in her imgoverned rage, but she knew that she 
had been a brute. Margaret might well call her tempers 
tornadoes. Where had she got them from ? She must have 
inherited them from her mother, certainly not from her 
father. No, music from him, and tempers from her mother, 
her young high-spirited mother. She ought to have told 
Mrs Bending when she was being questioned : “ Music from 
my father, and tornadoes from my mother, I believe.” 

For she understood now that she had been closely ques¬ 
tioned. And why not? It was natural enough that Mrs 
Bending, anxious for the family honour, should wish to know 
something about the stranger on whom she had been asked to 
call. Alas, alas, that she had anything to conceal. That was 
the whole trouble. It was foreign to her character to 
conceal anything. Margaret had said that if she had not 
put in an unwelcome appearance at the right momey, Mrs 
Bending would undoubtedly have succeeded in worming out 
Harriet’s whole history up to date. That was not quite true, 
of course j but there was probability in it, simply because of 
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her natural inaptitude for silence and secrecy. She knew 
that it would have been ridiculous to go about the world 
saying: “ I am a divorced woman. I left my husband an3 
went off with my lover. I -think it is only right every one 
should know this.” Yes, even she, credited by Margaret with 
a minimum of common sense, even she recognised this much. 
But when life presented a crisis, a definite situation which 
had to be dealt with, what then? Silence, and the silently 
used right to pass on ? No, no, not silence for her. Speech, 
and the frankly claimed right to pass on. That was the only 
way for her. If Edward Bending loved her with an over¬ 
whelming love, he would understand and pardon. But oh, 
alas for her, that she had anything to tell. But stay. How 
could she tell him of herself when up to the pr&seht there 
had been no crisis, no definite situation? She knew he 
loved her; and she loved him—she loved him, she adored 
him, her heart was set on him, she believed they'>would be 
lovers and comrades for all time, she believed s|he could 
help him to go on fulfilling his ambitiens, she felt ^sure she 
had not the temperament to prove a stumbling-bdock to 
him in his career. And yet was she so sure ? Of her ’m- 
perament, yes. But what about her history ? Ah, thciv 
it was. And those words of Browning echoed sadly, 
warningly, in her ears; “ A/y wife proved, whether by 
her fault or mine, that's immaterial, a true stumbling- 
block." 

She wept bitterly. Anything but prove a stumbling-block 
to him. Far better to lose him. And she smiled through 
her tears. Why, she had not yet won him! He had not 
yet asked her to be his wife, and here she was talking of 
losing him before she had even won him, of showing her 
record to him before she knew for certain whether or not 
she were entitled to trouble him with it. Yes, but she was 
entitled. He loved her. One day he would speak his 
love. 

Suddenly it struck her that she ought not to wait for 
this crisis, that in fairness to him he ought to be shown 
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his bearings, so that he might choose his direction in accord¬ 
ance with his knowledge. Yes, of course, of course. This had 
been at the back of her mind all the time, pushed there, kept 
there by force, sometimes struggling out, imprisoned again 
and again, but now definitely released. Yes, he must learn 
his bearings, and she herself would point them out to him. 
But could she, could she? Was it fair on her? Had she 
the courage? No, she had not the courage. She must 
leave the matter to chance. He would learn soon enough. 
But wouldn’t that be worse? Yes, much worse. No, she 
would tell him herself—and at once. There should be no 
delay. And when the story was told—what then ? Would 
he understand and forgive? Or would she look up, and 
see the room empty save for her own loneliness? Oh, 
not that. That would be too hard to bear—she could 
not bear that. And she covered her face with her hands, 
as though to shut out the desolate picture, and wept 
afresh. 

A great, a crying need of comfort came over her. If she 
had been what is termed religious, she could have knelt 
down and held communion with the Divine Powers. But 
Harriet had not the character which turns to the Spiritual 
for help and consolation: or if she had ever had that 
special gift, the religious instinct, circumstance had never 
fostered it in her. She could not therefore seek the 
mysterious aid of prayer. She sought that which is no less 
mysterious, and which perhaps, after all, holds the key of 
the Spiritual for many saddened hearts; she sought music. 
She crept downstairs to the drawing-room, groped her way 
to the piano, found it, bent over the finger-board, put her 
hands almost caressingly on the keys, held down the soft 
pedal, and began to play, in the darkness and the silence 
of the night. She improvised at first, in her own dreamy 
and poetical way, for she was always a true and fine poet 
at the piano; and after many by-paths of simple and tangled 
beauty, she wandered into Clvopin’s lovely Prelude in F 
sharp major, ^hich opens thus:— 
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She always chose this Prelude when she was troubled. 
Margaret, awake upstairs, heard the sad sweet strains, which 
she had learnt to associate with Harriet’s saddest mood. She 
too had been sleepless, and had been reading ‘ Anna Karenina,’ 
which she now tossed on one side. She threw on her dressing- 
gown, and snatching up the candle, made her way to the draw¬ 
ing-room door, and waited on the couch outside. The music 
had ceased for the moment, but she heard sobs, great sobs. 

“ Poor old girl,” she said softly. “ She has to pass through 
devil’s times as we all do, and alone.” 

She still waited. Socn there were no more sobs. Then 
she rose, opened the door, raised the candle, and saw Harriet 
huddled close to the piano, her arms spread over the key¬ 
board, her splendid hair loosened and falling over the notes, 
and her head resting on her clasped hands. 

It seemed to Margaret an attitude of entire despair; and 
yet when she whispered her friend’s name and touched her 
gently on the shoulder, Harriet looked up and showed a face, 
tear stained, it is true, but not harassed : almost peaceful. 

“Margaret,” she said in alow voice, “I’ve made up my mind to 
tell Edward Bending my history before—before—he—speaks.” 














CHAPTER XIII 


ly T ANY of Dr Edgar’s patients began to remark on the 
curious change wliich was coming over him, and 
some of his colleagues called in to remonstrate with him. 
Rumour had reached them that he was suffering from a severe 
attack of candour; and although they themselves, being fine 
and generous men at heart, were all subject at times to this 
distressing malady, yet they deemed that the welfare of the 
profession was seriously menaced, when a mere attack went 
on long enough to show signs of settling into a condition. 
One distinguished specialist in particular. Sir James Hereford, 
made a great sacrifice of time to come and reason with him. 
Several of Dr Edgar’s dismissed patients had in their forlorn¬ 
ness sought his aid, and he had gathered from their separate 
testimonies that his colleague was in a state of mind which 
needed instant attention. 

“ I don’t want your patients,” he said. “ I’d far rather not 
have them. Much better keei) them yourself. But if you 
must get rid of them, let them down easily, without a shock, 
you know. There are ways of doing these things; if indeed 
they have to be done at all. Personally I cannot see that 
they have to be done. In any case I beg you to think over 
what I have ventured to say. In these difficult times, when 
people have become so intelligent and critical, it is necessary 
for us to keep together as a compact whole. Otherwise we 
shall perish.” 

He then dashed off in his sumptuous motor-car, his blatant 
vanity satisfied that he had made a deep impression on his 
younger confrere who was foolishly cherishing impossible 
ideals. He had indeed made an impression. 

“ Great Powers,” Dr Edgar said aloud with a sigh of relief 
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when the elder man was gone. “ And was I travelling along 
in his direction? I suppose I was. I suppose I should 
have gone on and on to the bitter end, if some one had not 
pulled me up.” 

That morning he decided to be less in a hurry with the 
' people who came to consult him. This meant fewer appoint¬ 
ments during the time not given up to operations, and there¬ 
fore fewer guineas. He had been uneasily conscious for 
many months that he had been ‘ rushing ’ people. He had 
never intended to do this. The habit was a weed which had 
intertwined itself with the flowers of his success. 

“ I can at least put a stop to that,” he said, “ even if the 
other things prove beyond my control.” 

For he had his ups and downs in his desire for regeneration. 
At his age and with his fundamentally conventional nature, it 
would not have been possible for him to throw himself head¬ 
long into a different atmosphere without glancing back 
occasionally and with some concern at the calm regions of every¬ 
day common-sense, self-interest and accepted codes of thought, 
motive and action. A part of his mind was saying to him 
insistently: “ Let things be as they are. It is much easier 
so. Scores of better men than you have been content to do 
that. The other way means complications and annoyances 
with which it is not fair that you should have to deal. There 
are too many other important demands on you, important for 
other people, as well as yourself. You try your best not to 
fail in these. In real matters you give the best of your brain 
and skill. Let other things be as they are.” 

But another part of his mind was saying; “ No, you have 
recognised definitely that you ought to make a clean sweep 
of all sham and humbug in your profession. Have the cour¬ 
age of your clearer understanding—and free yourself. Don’t 
let those words heedlessly, perhaps, uttered by Margaret 
Tressider and yet containing a direct message for you—don’t 
let them die down into silence.” 

When this thought came to him, he capitulated at once, 
freed himself resolutely from another fragment of sham, and 
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allowed himself the secret happiness of believing that 
Margaret would be glad if she knew. For it was necessary 
to him, as to most of us, to bring his offering to a shrine: 
even to a closed shrine. But there are always the sacred 
precincts, and there is always the threshold of the outer 
door. 

So he brought his offering, and Margaret knew nothing 
about it. She would indeed have been astonished and 
amused if she had learnt that she was considered capable of 
influencing any one in this world, above all a successful 
London surgeon. She liked Dr Edgar exceedingly, and, as 
she wrote to Sparrowbird on the evening before the day fixed 
for Aunt Caroline’s visit, she considered him a favourable 
specimen of his kind, after duly weighing the serious dis¬ 
advantages of his training and position. But this was as far 
as she had reached for the moment. 

She added: “ Do tell him from me, Sparrowbird, that, 
being down in the dumps, I am positively yearning to see my 
belovbd Aunt to-morrow, and that I do hope nothing short of 
death itself will prevent him from bringing her to our abode 
of wickedness. I nearly took a strong dose of strychnine to¬ 
day to pull my nerves together, but decided that a strong 
dose of Aunt Caroline would do tlie trick much better. Now 
don’t let him fail me. You might impress on him that I 
never can stand disappointments. I am going to have muffins 
for afternoon tea. She always disliked them, didn’t she? 
Now you be sensible and go on a riotous spree for two hours. 
I undertake to detain Aunt Caroline on the warpath for two 
mortal hours. That will give you ample time to pay your 
subscription in at the Young Woman’s Christian Association, 
and to have a hasty cup of coffee at your adored A.B.C. 
shop. Don’t lose this golden opportunity, Sparrowbird. It 
may never come again. Good-bye, and as you value your 
life, don’t forget to tell the Doctor that I cannot stand 
disappointments. They annoy me.” 

SpOTOwbird smiled lovingly over her favourite’s letter, and 
when the Doctor came, she told him in her meek way that 
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she hoped he would find Miss Benbow sufficiently well to 
undertake the expedition to Old Queen Street. 

“Miss Tressider will be disappointed if the visit is put 
off,” Sparrowbird said. “ She is so looking forward to it.” 

“ Is she ? ” Dr Edgar said eagerly. 

“ Yes,” Sparrowbird answered. “ She says she needs bracing 
up and that-” 

“ Yes, yes,” put in Dr Edgar encouragingly, knowing well 
that Sparrowbird’s timidity always required bolstering up. 

“ And that a strong dose of Miss Benbow would—would 
be better for her than a strong—a strong dose of—strychnine,” 
Miss Sparrow ventured shyly, trying with all her Sparrowhood 
to be shocked with her heroine. 

Dr Edgar laughed. 

“ Anything else ? ” he asked gaily, and yet with a faint ring 
of anxiety in bis voice. 

“And you were not to fail her,” Miss Sparrow added still 
more shyly, for she thought these were exceedingly bold 
words of Margaret’s, and she wondered how the Doctor would 
take them. To her surprise he seemed tremendously pleased. 

“No, I won’t fail her,” he said nodding to Sparrowbird, 
and making for Miss Benbow’s room, two stairs at a time. 
Miss Sparrow looked after him, and there was a gentle flutter 
in her timid breast. 

“ He has indeed a noble face,” she said to herself. “And 
he is patient with us all—even with that dear, wayward 
Margaret.” 

He came down in a few minutes, gave a favourable report 
of Miss Benbow’s condition and promised to be back in an 
hour’s time to fetch her for this important expedition to Old 
Queen Street. 

“ I have never seen Miss Benbow in better form,” he said 
smiling. “ No medicine could do it! Wrap her up well. 
Miss Sparrow, and be extra forbearing till my return. And 
you must slip out for an hour or two. Do you good. Without 
the dog, now mind. That’s an order, a prescription. Cheeks 
a little pale. Well, good-bye.” 
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Sparrowbird’s cheeks did not remain pale. She blushed 
and went off to her difficult duties, buoyed up with a secret 
happiness which lent a fleeting radiance to her faded face and 
which gave a spring of alertness to her tired step. Never 
had she been so assiduous and successful in her ministrations 
to the tyrant. Miss Benbow herself was pleased for once. 

“ You are becoming quite intelligent,” she remarked grimly. 
“ Time enough, too, after fifteen years of stupidity. Still, 
better late than never. Be sure and take the dog for a run 
whilst I am away, and give him a good bath afterwards. The 
hand-glass again. Yes, that new-fangled bonnet suits me. 
Yes, yes, a very creditable appearance. No horizon perhaps, 
but a very creditable appearance. Perhaps she will be con¬ 
descending enough to concede me that. Use the new soap 
for the dog, and don’t be out for more than a quarter of an 
hour. Now I shall learn the nature of her surroundings. My 
stick, the gold-headed one. If Mr William c.alls, tell him to 
await my return, if indeed I do return. For this journey is 
a great effort to me. But the family honour demands it of 
me. Nevertheless it is a great effort to me. She ought not 
to have made it necessary. And it’s winter time. I may be 
stricken down with pneumonia. If I die, she will be to 
blame.” 

“Oh dear, dear, I hope she won’t die,” Sparrowbird 
thought despairingly ; and after the old lady had been settled 
comfortably in the brougham, she whispered to Ur Edgar who 
had returned to the house for his umbrella : 

“ Oh Dr Edgar, is it safe for her to go—will she get 
pneumonia—will she die, perhaps ? Oh dear, I feel so 
worried.” 

" Don’t be worried,” he said. “ I’ll take good care of her. 
No harm can come to her. She’s on the warpath, you know. 
And it’s such a mild day. You go out and have some fun. 
And no dog, mind you. Remember my orders. No dog.” 

He hurried back to the brougham and drove off with Aunt 
Caroline, who sat bolt upright, gazing with critical eye at the 
crowded streets, the motor-cars,*motor-omnibuses, the cheer¬ 
io 
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ful red taximeters, and all the other innovations of the last 
five years. For it was fully five years since she had looked 
. out on the world; but whatever her secret feelings of surprise 
may have been, she made no single sign of astonishment. 
The motors hissed and fumed around the very windows of 
■ her carriage. She appeared not to notice the noise or the 
smell. Perhaps she had determined to prove to her doctor that 
the accusation brought against her was a false one, and that 
she had a horizon, a far-stretching horizon which was not 
bounded by the walls of her bedroom and boudoir. They 
passed along the Gray’s Inn Road, were blocked several 
times in Holborn, and witnessed a collision between a bicycle 
and a motor-omnibus, and a coster cart and a taximeter. 

“ How careless,” observed Aunt Caroline severely. “ It 
ought to be perfectly easy to steer one’s way.” 

They went down Kingsway, and Dr Edgar ventured to 
remind her that this was a new road since her time. 

“I am disappointed to find it is not broader,” she said 
sternly. 

“ And here we have the New Gaiety,” he continued, greatly 
amused by her attitude. 

“ Ah yes,” she said leniently. “ It was wanted. A fine 
site too.” 

They turned into the Strand, and arrived at Trafalgar 
Square. 

“Nelson and the lions guarding England as usual,” he 
remarked. 

“ She needs guarding too,” she answered with a return of 
her severity. 

“Last week,” he said hoping to shock her, for his own 
private amusement, “ the Women’s Social and Political Union 
held a large suffragist meeting here. They spoke from the 
base of the column.” 

“Ah, that reminds me,” Aunt Caroline answered. “I 
must send those brave women a handsome subscription.” 

He collapsed after this, and remained silent as they 
progressed through the comparatively unperplexin^; traffic of 
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Whitehall, and arrived at Westminster Square, There was 
a block here, and Aunt Caroline became impatient for the 
first time during the drive. 

“Most annoying,” she said imperiously, as though 
reprimanding Sparrowbird. “ It is time we had a regular 
service of aeroplanes. “ These inventors are so dilatory.” 

By the time they reached Old Queen Street, Dr Edgar 
was fully convinced that modern life and modern conditions 
contained nothing to excite wonderment in this remarkable 
old woman. He resolved to tell Miss Trcssider that she had 
made a mistake in her diagnosis, and that Aunt Caroline 
was the undoubted jiosse.ssor of a generous horizon. It did 
not strike him that even an old woman of eighty could act; 
and being an ordinary doctor, developed on ordinary West 
End London lines, it was not to be expected that his 
equipment of knowledge included a subtle understanding of 
human character. 

“1 shall certainly tell Miss Tre.ssider,” he laughed to 
himself. “ She doesn’t quite do the old lady justice.” 

Margaret, meanwhile, awaited her visitors with joyful 
impatience. All her schemings had come off with unusual 
success ; and chance had aided and abetted her generously. 
For instance, the Bishop of Ely, Harriet’s old family friend, 
had come to London for a few days, and had wired to her 
to lunch with him at Prince’s. Margaret thought that 
lunching with the Bishop of Ely sounded eminently respect¬ 
able. Then Paul had been siiirited away by Bernard 
Graham to the workshops in the country. This meant that 
he could not return until about six. And lastly, the 
Reverend Gerald Merc of St John’s, Whitechapel, and his 
wife Ro.5a, had thrown uji all their pressing duties in order 
to come and give Margaret, as she expressed it, the cachet 
of a clerical friendship. They had kept their word and 
arrived early ; and Margaret was hearing all the news of 
St John’s, and giving in exchange an account of the doings* 
in Old Queen Street. 

‘•I wish you could have seen our cultured visitor,” she' 
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said. “She would have amused you. I knew she was a 
quack directly she closed her eyes and talked about the 
deep joy of being conversant with the language of Homer. 
Like this! ” 

“Is it a sign of quack culture to close your eyes when 
you speak of Homer ? ” Gerald Mere asked laughing. 

“Yes, of course it is,” Margaret answered gaily. “You 
know it as well as I do, Jerry. You must open your eyes 
wide when you even think of Homer, and the rosy-fingered 
morn, the mother of dawn, and the much suffering Ulysses. 
Oh yes, she was a quack, Rosa. No mistake about that. 
I should have laughed outright at her, if there had not been 
so much at stake in connection with her visit" 

“Why didn’t you ask Jerry and me to meet her?” Rosa 
asked with a twinkle in her eye. “ She could have closed 
her eyes, and Jerry could have recited Homer in his Oxford 
voice. Then there would have been a pair of them.” 

“ That would have been a treat; but I wanted you too 
badly for to-day,” Margaret replied. “ As I wrote to you, I felt 
that if Aunt Caroline found an outwardly bona-fide clergyman 
and his bond-fide wife in this establishment, she, being 
old-fashioned, might possibly conclude that we were respect¬ 
able. And I believed I dared trust you for once, Jerry, not 
to arouse any suspicion of big mindedness. If you fail, all 
is over. Therefore be narrow, or be silent. I don’t mind 
which. But if you must speak, my dear fellow, you couldn’t 
do better than use your Oxford voice. I am so glad Rosa 
reminded me of that University treasure. I daresay you’ve 
almost forgotten it. But it will soon come back when 
you once begin. Let’s hope it won’t remain with you. That 
W'ould be awful, wouldn’t it ? ” 

“Awful,” Rosa said fervently. “Jerry, I shall have to 
leave you if that happens.” 

“ Have no fear,” Jerry laughed good temperedly. “ It is 
entirely intermittent. It only comes on when one is feeling 
superior. And one feels less and less superior as the years 
go on.” 
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“I don’t,” Margaret returned. “I feel more superior, 
thank you! Don’t you see a great change in me ? Don’t 
you think I’m much improved, Rosa? Don’t you, Jerry? 
Where has my bitterness gone to, I should like to know? 
Tell me that.” 

“ We can’t tell you, Madge,” they cried together, each 
holding out a hand to her. She took each hand, and lightly 
kissed it. 

“I never forgot your sermon on ‘Bitterness of Spirit,”’ 
she said just a little dreamily. “ I don’t mind owning to you 
that it started thoughts in me. And Harriet Rivers did the 
rest. You ought to preach it in all the congregations. What 
was the text ? Sleep and-” 

“ It was an epitaph,” he answered. “ I felt it summed up 
the whole subject. ‘ Sleep, and if life was bitter to thee, 
pardon. If sweet, give thanks.' ” 

There was a brief moment of silence, all being arrested by 
the beauty and significance of these few simple words. Then 
the door opened, and Quong, ever suave and smiling, 
announced Miss Benbow and Dr Edgar. 

Aunt Caroline, who was perfectly erect in her bearing, and 
looked uncompromisingly sound in health, saw a lovely room 
of soft blue and soft green. It gave her the impression of 
a meadow jewelled with flowers; and in one comprehensive 
glance her steely old eyes took in all the charming details of 
the landscape. She saw Margaret becomingly dressed in 
dove grey, and smiling with childlike innocence; but knew 
her at once to be alert and ready for the fray. She saw the 
dark, earnest, rather remarkable face of the clergyman, took 
note that he was Church of England, that his eyes were 
bright, that he had a clever mouth and a strong chin, and 
that the young woman, probably his wife, was small, fair¬ 
haired and daintily pretty. She noticed that Mrs Rivers was 
not in the room, and that the half-witted man who made 
violins, was also absent from the scene of her intended 
investigation. 

Margaret received her with chastened courtesy, and in- 
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stalled her in the least comfortable of the easy-chairs. She 
gave a mischievous little smile of greeting to Dr Edgar, 
introduced every one in her easy fashion, and left Dr 
Edgar in charge of Jerry and Rosa who had suddenly realised 
that he was the surgeon to whose skill, in a recent throat 
illness, they owed their little girl’s life. She sat down near Aunt 
Caroline, and began to devote herself to her time-honoured 
enemy. She felt in splendid fighting form. The cloud of 
depression hovering over her, for the last two or three days, 
had lifted and left her free. 

“I suppose you have found the outside world much 
changed after your five years of cloistered life,” she began. 

“ I noticed no change of any importance,” Aunt Caroline 
replied. 

“Really, how delightful it must be to have such an 
adaptive disposition. I do congratulate you,” Margaret 
said. “ Most people feel the streets to be very noisy 
nowadays.” 

“But perhaps they are not,” she added reflectively. 
“ Perhaps the society for the suppression of street noises 
is an unnecessary body. Most societies are, aren’t they ? ” 

There was pause, and then she ventured: 

“It must have been a great effort for you to leave the 
shelter of your house and the seclusion of Mecklenburgh 
Square. And in winter time too.” 

“Yes, a very great effort,” Aunt Caroline said severely, 
“ and it will probably cause my death. But I wished to see 
your surroundings, Margaret. I owed it to the family 
honour.” 

“Well, you see them,” Margaret answered cheerfully. 
“ And I hope for your sake that the family honour will be 
satisfied. We are eminently respectable people, I assure 
you, although we have a public-house round the corner. 
Did you notice it ? We owe nothing. I paid all the books 
yesterday. Even the milkman’s. And we don't take away 
any one’s character here. Even that clergyman over there 
would not think of insinuating anything against any one’s 
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character. He is a perfectly harmless person. So is his 
wife.” 

“ Where is your employer ? ” asked Aunt Caroline, waving 
her hand in dismi'.sal of Margaret’s remarks. “Does she 
not care to present herself?” 

“Oh dear yes,” Margaret answered. “She will be here 
soon. She would not miss making your acquaintance on 
any account. I’ve told her so much about you and William 
too. She was greatly entertained with William. But then 
who wouldn’t be? He really is a wond’rous individual. I 
wish he would come in this afternoon. But I suppose there 
is no chance ? He alternates between the Bank and Black- 
heath, doesn’t he? Well, Blackheath is the only place for 
him to live in. lie-” 

“I intend to speak my mind to your employer,” Aunt 
Caroline interrupted. “ It is my duty.” 

“ Ah, that awful word duty. Most people think that duties 
should be fulfilled at the cost of everything—even of ordinary 
courtesy,” Margaret remaikcd thoughtfully. “I am not one 
of that august band. I hope you also are not, for the sake 
of the family honour.” 

“You have given me to understand th.at the family honour 
is of no importance to you,” Aunt Caroline said grimly. 

Margaret laughed. 

“Ah, I admit you have me there,” she answered. And 
she added instantly: 

“Courtesy is really a question of horizon.” 

Miss Benbow waved her hand again, but this time a little 
less arbitrarily; for that word ‘horizon’ disturbed her more than 
any other word in any language. It pervaded her by day and 
invaded her by night. And all attempts to free herself from 
its subtle influence were made m vain. But she was a. 
plucky old fighter, and she did not intend to give her tor¬ 
mentor the satisfaction of knowing that the arrow had touched 
the target in the centre. 

" Where has that woman gone ? ” she asked. “ And where 
is the half-witted violin maker ?"' 
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“ I could not tell you where Mr Stilling is at this precise 
moment,” Margaret replied good temperedly. “ He is much 
too busy making violins to waste his time at an afternoon 
tea-party. He would consider himself quite mad then, you 
know. And Mrs Rivers is lunching with the Bishop of Ely 
to-day.” 

“You appear to have friends amongst the clergy,” Aunt 
Caroline said, glancing at the parson who was deep in talk 
with Dr Edgar at the other end of the room. 

“Yes,” answered Margaret piously. “We try our best to 
help them, poor things. They need it. I have been for a 
long time interested in the Indigent Bishops’ Society. Funds 
sadly wanted, as ever. That’s why I am so glad to have a 
well-paid post. One could not possibly look after the poor 
Bishops if one had—Miss Sparrow’s salary, for instance.” 

“You are confounding Bishops with Curates,” Aunt 
Caroline said sternly. 

“Of course I am,” Margaret returned gaily. “I always 
do mix them up. Mr Mere is always reproving me. He 
constantly says : “ No^v do remember, Madge, that a Bishop is 
a Bishop, and a curate is a atrate.” “ You’d think that would 
be clear enough for me. But the clergy have always 
bewildered me.” 

“ Fetch your clergyman,” Miss Benbow commanded. “ I 
should like to speak with him.” 

Margaret escaped willingly enough, and sent Gerald Mere 
over to Aunt Caroline with a whispered injunction to re¬ 
member the Oxford voice. She herself settled down with 
Dr Edgar and Rosa, and when Quong appeared with tea, she 
deputed Rosa to act as hostess, and gave herself up to the 
enjoyment of the doctor’s company. 

“I’ve been skirmishing with your patient,” she said mis¬ 
chievously, “ but ever mindful of the claims of old age.” . 

He laughed and said : 

“ I think you are not altogether heartless. I’m prepared 
to trust you.” 

“Don’t do that,” she returned smiling. “For I assure 
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you that if Aunt Caroline carries out her threat and ‘ speaks 
her mind ’ to Mrs Rivers when she comes, there will be an 
immediate murder in this peaceful room. All the doctors 
and parsons in the world won’t be able to prevent it.” 

“We will not allow her a chance of being rude to your 
friend,” Dr Edgar assured her. “ But I’m sure she will not 
even make the attempt. I don’t believe she is as hard as 
you imagine. You don’t quite do her justice. And she is 
a plucky old lady. She sat up in her brougham, erect as a 
grenadier, and looked out on the world with unastonished 
eye. Even your Chinaman did not surprise her. She re¬ 
marked that she had always approved of Chinese Labour! 
I begin to believe she has an horizon, after all.” 

“ She ought to be grateful to you for your good opinion 
of her,” Margaret said lightly, “ and grateful to you for giving 
up your time on this expedition of inquiry concerning me 
and my surroundings. You ought to charge an enormous 
fee. I hope you will. I’m worth it! ” 

He was tempted to tell her that he had given up his time 
solely for the pleasure of seeing her, and for the opportunity 
afforded of learning to know her in her own private life, not 
as Miss Benbow’s niece, but as Margaret Tressider. But he 
resisted the temptation, smiled at her reference to his fee 
and kept his own counsel. So Margaret had no idea that 
this man, this conventional surgeon from Upper Brook Street 
had been looking forward to this afternoon’s visit with an 
eagerness which all the anxieties attendant on his work could 
not keep in check. This very morning, for instance, he had 
performed a specially trying operation. The nurses in the 
Home to which he sent most of his patients, were astonished 
by his cheerfulness before the ordeal, and his serenity 
afterwards. For he was of an unusually sensitive and 
, sympathetic nature, and suffered with his sufferers. He was 
under the impression that he successfully hid his emotional 
temperament, and disclosed only a well-balanced character 
in keeping with his profession. But those who worked, with 
him, read him as an open book and closed it out of loyalty. 
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Still they whispered at the Home that morning: “ The doctor is 
in splendid form to-day. We never have seen him so happy.” 

He was happy. He was thoroughly enjoying this little 
spell of easy companionship with Aunt Caroline’s rebellious 
niece. He laughed at her fun, her random remarks, and the 
spirit of mischief rampant in her. Yet he knew by instinct 
that, for all her careless gaiety, she had looked into life, had 
touched depths, had gone out into the wilderness, and had 
learnt some of the truths which only the wilderness can teach. 
He admired also her gratitude and loyalty to Mrs Rivers. 
For she spoke again of Harriet’s unfailing kindness, and said 
that she never ceased to be thankful for the beneficent chance 
which brought her old school friend into her life at the right 
moment. 

He asked if Mrs Ermyntrude Bending had called. 

“She came,” Margaret said quaintly, “with all her war¬ 
paint of superiority. It was fortunate that, thanks to your 
warning, I abandoned my beloved Soho, and hurried home to 
stand by. But we ship-wrecked gloriously, all the same. It 
was a trying afternoon. You see—well, why shouldn’t I tell 
you—no, I think I won’t.’’ 

“ Don’t,” he said kindly. “ I never did care for details. 
Moreover, outsiders can often act as splendid barricades.” 

“ A good word,” she said nodding her head. “ I shall 
remember it. But you must hear one detail. I discovered 
that your patient is deaf; ever so slightly deaf. I should 
imagine that is a dire secret! ” 

“ You must be a keen observer,” Dr Edgar remarked. 

“ Of course I am,” she replied as she rose from her seat, 
and glanced in the direction of Aunt Caroline. “That is the 
advantage of knocking about. But I must go to your other 
patient. I don’t want her to find out that Gerald Mere isn’t 
narrow. And she will, if she is left with him much longer. 
Also, he won’t be able to keep up his Oxford voice all the 
time. He’s out of practice. Come too, won’t you ? No need 
to take Rosa into consideration. She is perfectly happy 
thinking about her two-year-old little Gerty to whom I have 
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the honour of being godmother. She is probably writing a 
sonnet to her. She likes to do that sort of thing here. No 
leisure down at Whitechapel, you know, and no quiet.” 

But Dr Edgar lingered with little Mrs Mere, who had put 
down her pencil and paper and turned to him seeing that he 
wished to speak with her. 

“ Docs Miss Tressider come to your church ? ” he asked. 
“ It really would be interesting to know.” 

“Madge comes and has tea in the church-room some¬ 
times,” Rosa answered smiling. “ It cheers us up tremend¬ 
ously. And if the club girls seem fearfully down in the 
dumps, we wire for her. She acts like magic on them. 
They’d rather see her than any one.” 

The doctor was silent. But he looked across to Margaret 
with added interest. 

“Sometimes she stops overnight with us and helps with 
the breakfasts for the factory girls who’ve come in by the 
early trains from Walthamstow or Ilford,” Rosa continued. 
“The boot and cigar hands adore her. She might really 
have been a boot or cigar hand herself. She has been a 
great many other things, though. She always says she has 
been everything except a lion tamer.” 

“ That implies a pretty hard record,” he said, shaking his 
head gravely. 

“ Yes,” Rosa returned. “ 1 suppose that is why she is 
so easy to be with.” 

“ It does not always follow,” he answered. “ Some become 
painfully bitter. Not every one emerges from that ordeal 
with smiling face and kindly heart.” 

■“Well, Madge has emerged,” Rosa said warmly, on the 
defensive for her friend’s honour. 

“ Yes,” he said; and he seemed lost in thought. 

“And were you really writing a sonnet to your little one,” 
he asked at length, “or was that only part of her chaff?” 

“No,” Rosa confessed simply, “I was really writing it. 
I always want to write poetry in^this beautiful meadow room, 
with that sweet view of St James’s Park. It is like coming 
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into the country. It is the country after Whitechapel! And 
when Mrs Rivers plays—ah, there she is ! ” 

Harriet had not confessed as much, but she had been 
dreading Aunt Caroline’s visit. Mrs Bending’s call had 
taken some of her courage and spirit from her; and she 
was still suffering from the effects of the deep emotions 
which had overwhelmed her during that sad night of 
encounter with herself. She had been lunching with her 
father’s old friend, the Bishop of Ely, who knew her history, 
and had ever remained her staunch and faithful supporter. 
When others turned from her, he had stood by, firm as the 
buttresses of his grand old cathedral. 

“Travel, my dear,” he had said, “travel. The world 
passes on. Pass on too. Lift up your dear head, and pass 
on too. And God bless you.” Words not very spiritual 
perhaps in the aeccpted sense of the word, but human, 
helpful, and full of inner significance as coming from one 
who, in action as well as in theory, had ever remembered to 
place the spiritual before the material. 

Harriet, although always sure of his kindness and sym¬ 
pathetic understanding, gave him no confidences to-day, 
and asked for no advice. Her course was quite clear to her, 
and she meant to take the earliest opportunity of pointing 
out to Edward Bending the rocks in his own course. After 
she left her sweet old Bishop friend, she did not return direct 
to Old Queen Street, but sought the Abbey, and sat down in 
Poets’ Corner to rest and renew herself. No service was taking 
place; but the organ was being played by some master hand; 
and she lingered, deeply affected as ever by music, which 
was the true expression and the real impulse of her life. 

Peace visited and held her. Everything unworthy fell 
from her spirit, and she passed into communion with the 
highest and best of which human nature is capable. She 
was only one of the countless pilgrims through the lengthening 
centuries, who have come under the mysterious^and healing 
spell of London’s grey Abbey, and have found within its 
orecincts, courage for the days yet to be lived through, and a 
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merciful forgetfulness of, or reconcilement with the sorrows 
and mistakes of the past. For some long time she was thus 
held in an unspeakable consolation; until at length her 
mind returned from the poetry of the soul to the prose of 
ordinary life. Leaning back in her sheltered corner, gathered 
indeed into the gloom, she watched the sightseers and 
worshippers passing to and frc. Her eyes lit on a young 
woman, obviously American. She was with a man whose 
back was turned towards Harriet. She seemed deeply 
interested in Poet’s Corner. Harriet heard her say : 

“ Oh my! To think I should be seeing Ben Jonson’s tomb. 
And Chaucer’s. And Browning’s. And Dickens’s. Well, 
it does just do things to one.” 

Harriet smiled. She recognised the well-known American 
voice of the Western States, and the generous and honest 
enthusiasm characteristic of West American women. She 
leaned forward with some curiosity to see the stranger’s face; 
and her own face thus emerged from the shadow. The man 
did not appear to he sharing his companion’s enthusiasm ; 
but he waited patiently enough. Perhaps he had no choice, 
for the lady was without doubt a masterful sightseer. The 
fierce way in which she clung on to Baedeker, presupposed a 
determination which would be thwarted by no one. 

But suddenly she lifted her eyes from the book, and turning 
round, caught sight of Harriet, who, beautifully gowned, 
and with her splendid figure and noble features, looked an 
impressive and a regal personage, a type essentially English, 
and always generously admired by American women. 

“My,” she said, not inaudibly, “what a beautiful woman I 
Do look, James! There you have it to perfection. That’s 
the type we Americans admire ever so much. We could 
never be like that—not if wc waited for centuries ! ” 

The man glanced listlessly in the direction indicated, and 
saw Harriet—his divorced wife. His manner and bearing 
at once underwent a complete change. He stiffened up, and 
became rigid, physically and mentally. His voice, when at last 
he spoke, sounded as though partially arrested by violent rage. 
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“ That woman,” he said aloud with biting scorn. “ Surely 
not that street type. You don’t know.” 

He took hold of his wife’s arm roughly, and deliberately 
moved her away to his other side. She looked at him in 
astonishment, jarred by the grating note in his voice, and 
shocked by his violent manner. She remonstrated with him 
indignantly as they passed on together towards the choir. 
Harriet was left alone to gather up the shreds of her self- 
respect. 

For it was true that this man who had thus humiliated 
her in the presence of another woman, was James Black¬ 
burn, the husband whom she had gladly abandoned, and 
to be free from whom she was paying her price to the utter-> 
most farthing, still paying it after many years. Instinct had 
told her it was he, even befoie he had turned his coarse hand¬ 
some face towards her. And when he had turned it, and 
they knew each other, she him, and he her, the strongest 
emotions in her breast were gratitude for her own escape, 
no matter at what cost, and sympathy with his new wife 
who had jet to learn the depths of his low, mean nature. 
She had ever despised him; and she despised him to-day 
with all her old intensity, when she heard his words, in¬ 
tended to reach her, laden with contempt and scorn, and saw 
the import of his action as he removed his wife out of her 
contaminating reach. 

Alas, for the peace-giving and reconciling atmosphere of 
the grey Abbey. Peace had fled, and spiritual communion 
with the Highest was broken. An avalanche of bitter and 
angry feelings rushed over Harriet. She could have risen up 
and killed him. His words echoed back to her: ‘ Thai 
woman. Surely not t/iat street type. You don’t know.’ To be 
judged by that man, to be classified by him, to be scorned by 
him, whom she knew, from degrading intimate experience, to 
be a common brute incapable of fine sentiment and action, 
and entirely unfit to be trusted with any affectionate woman 
in any walk in life. His scorn, his contempt. They were 
an outrage—an unbearable outrage. How was she going to 
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fight with her humiliation ? She clenched her hands, and vowed 
that she would not allow herself to be humbled and depreci¬ 
ated in her own eyes by a creature like that. No, no. She 
would stay on in the grey Abbey, and wrestle with her in¬ 
dignation. She would not allow her awakened hatred of him 
to take possession of her. He was not worth her hatred, not 
worth the havoc of spirit always wrought by bitter haired. 
She would refuse to let him have even that much power over 
her. She would conquer herself, rehabilitate her pride, and 
pass out with head erect, and with no iron entered into her 
soul. 

But alas, in spite of her defiance, the storm encompassed 
her on all sides. The waves overwhelmed her. She was 
tossed, torn—and wrecked. 

When at last a great calm set in, a wonderful thing 
happened Some one touched hei on the arm. She looked 
up, and to her amazement saw the Ameiican woman standing 
before her. 

“You were his first wife, then,” the American woman said. 

“ Yes,” Harriet answeied. 

“ I guessed at once who you were when he behaved in that 
brutal fashion,” she went on. “ He told me himself who 
you were; but I knew. And so you had t6 leave him.” 

“ Yes,” Harriet answered in a low voice. 

“To have dared to speak of you in that way because you 
had left him,” she said indignantly. “ I shall never forget it. 
Never. I don’t understand this English code of chivalry. 
It shocks me.” 

“ Forget it, my dear,” Ilairiet said gently, “ forget it. I am 
only a stranger to you, and the meeting was only a chance one. 
Banish it from your mind, and pass happily on your way.” 

“ My home in Texas rises before me,” she said dreamily. 
“ Why did I ever leave it ? ” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and the archness of her pretty, 
piquant face softened into a more sombre setting. Harriet 
remained silent. The American woman gathered her 
wandering thoughts together. 
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"You shouldn’t have been so beautiful,” she said, with a 
tender little smile, “ and then I should not have noticed you. 
And you would have been spared the pain and anger, and I 
also should have been spared the pain and anger. Will you 
forgive me for coming back to speak to you? I couldn’t 
have left the Abbey without saying one word to you. Will 
you put your hands in mine as a sign of goodwill and 
greeting ? ” 

Harriet took the hands held out to her, and pressed them. 
She was deeply moved. 

“Thank you for coming to me, dear,” she said simply. 
“ It was a lovely act. And it has healed me. I—I was 
suffering.” 

Some words rose to the American’s lips; but she checked 
them. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, with reluctance and regret in her 
voice and manner. 

“Good-bye,” Harriet answered smiling gravely. “God 
bless you.” 

So once more in the Abbey, and not many steps away 
from the shrine of the Confessor, the scene of miracles in 
the past, this great miracle took place, ever recurring and yet 
ever wonderful, the power of one human being to heal 
another. 

Harriet found her way home half in a dream, lifted above 
the petty concerns of the moment, detached from the demands 
of her individual self, and calm with a serenity bom of larger 
vision. She paused outside the drawing-room. She dreaded 
to go in. But she heard Margaret’s voice, and remembered 
how that faithful friend never failed her in an hour of 
difficulty. This was an hour of difficulty, caused by herself 
too. She had no right to isolate herself at such a time. 
She opened the door and passed in amongst them, but as a 
spirit rather than as a bodily presence. Malice and criticism, 
praise and appreciation could not touch her. Even as 
Adonais, she had, for the moment, ‘ outsoared the shadow of 
our night.’ 
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The little community knew it instinctively. They all knew 
that there was no need to protect her from Aunt Caroline. 
Nothing would reach her. They gathered round her, because 
they wished to be near her. They had no fears that she 
would be wounded by harsh words or ungracious comments. 

But no harsh words rose to Aunt Caroline’s lips. To 
her own surprise, all unkind thoughts died down in her heart, 
and malicious intentions perished in her brain. She too, 
wicked old reprobate as she was, recognised that Harriet, for 
the moment at least, was the silent and yet convincing repre¬ 
sentative of something ‘ sacred and ai)art.’ She signed to the 
Doctor that she was ready to go, and turning to Harriet 
with a smile which for once had no grimness in it, she 
said: 

“You have a beautiful and restful room, my dear. And I 
am glad to have seen you in it.” And she added with a 
mischievous glance at Margaret: 

“I hope my niece looks after you, and does her duty 
properly. She was always very casual.” 

“She does far, far more than her duty, I assure you,” 
Harriet answered smiling. “She behaves splendidly to 
me. 

“Ah, I am glad to hear that,” Aunt Caroline remarked. 
“ Be sure and keep her up to the mark.” 

Margaret laughed good tcmperedly, winked at her friends, 
and followed Dr Edgar and her aunt inio the hall, where 
Quong was standing with innumerable wraps and a fresh hot 
water bottle. 

“ Well, Miss Benbow, I hope you feel none the worse for 
your expedition,” Dr Edgar said as Margaret arranged a 
sealskin cape over the old lady’s shoulders. 

“ I might just as well have gone on a Polar expedition,” 
Aunt Caroline said. “ I have discovered nothing 
except-” 

“You were not meant to discover anything,” Margaret 
interrupted sweetly. 

Aunt Caroline glared at her a moment, anc^ ' ^iitinued: 

II 
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“ Except that that woman has the elements of greatness in 
her. Why I should think this, I do not know. But I think 
it, and say it.” 

. “Why, Aunt Caroline,” Margaret cried delightedly, “I 
believe you have a hori7on after all' Allow me to con¬ 
gratulate you' ” 



CHAPTER XIV 


T he fire of rebellion smouldering for some time in Bess’s 
young heart, had now been fanned into a distinct and 
lively flame. Ermyntrude’s last cultuic party had wrought 
the mischief. On that occasion she had out-Ermyntruded 
herself to such an extent, that Bess felt all the pleasures and 
possibilities of life, including Hughie, were being swept away 
ruthlessly from her own horuon. 

She decided to make a stand. Hitherto she had ever been 
most loyal and docile to her mother, and had worshipped 
with untiring devotion at the shrine set up so many years 
ago by that adoring husband, who had gone his way and left 
to others the burden of continuing his unreasonable work. 
Bess had, so to speak, lit the candles, and renewed the 
fragrant flowers. The dim and sacred light hanging before 
the altar had never been allowed to die out. She had 
knelt piously, in glad but unconscious surrender of self. 

But there are limits even to self surrender; and it was 
natural enough that the utmost extent should prove to be 
Hughie. Bess had seen many treasures transferred to her 
mother’s shrine. She had even helped to place them there 
herself, and had thought it was their most fitting reliquary. 
But when she began to realise that she was being silently 
called upon to sacrifice Hughie also, her pride and spirit rose 
up, and fought a pitched battle with her loyalty. 

The difficulty was to know what to do. Her mother was 
so accustomed to being the principal person on every scej^p, 
that i^,was ridiculous to suppose she had any suspicion ths^ 
she was annexing Hughie. And if she had been told, she 
would not have believed it. Moreover, who could tell her ? 
Bess knew she could not. At least not yet. She had rallied- 
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Hughie a little now and then. He had laughed at her, 
and said she was talking nonsense. His very surprise 
checked her; for up to the day before the culture party, 
loyalty would not have permitted her to confess to him, and 
scarcely to herself, that she had been the witness of many 
a quiet and subtle engulfment, and looking back now 
through many years, a belated spectator of her own. No, 
she could not tell Hughie that. But there was Uncle Ted. 
Perhaps she might lay the matter before him. Even if he 
did not understand, he would be a darling about anything 
which troubled her. 

But what was there to lay before him ? It was all intangible 
and vague. And yet real. Still, all she could definitely state 
would be that Hughie paid great deference to her mother 
and admired her tremendously. And if he had not done this, 
she herself would have been up in arms against him. No, 
there was nothing to tell, and nothing to alter in this respect. 

But pacing up and down the floor of the green and white 
bedroom, one night, it struck Bess suddenly that if she 
asserted herself in other ways, the difficulty which mattered 
most to her, would vanish of its own accord. She was 
twenty-three. It was time that she began to work out her 
emancipation. What had she been thinking of, in these 
modern days, too, to delay it so long? Well, it was not 
too late. She would begin at once. What could she do 
at once to show her mother by a definite action that she 
had views of, her own, and that she was no longer content 
to be treated as a young girl emerging from the school¬ 
room? Why, of course, of course! Here was a splendid 
opportunity. She would go and see Mrs Rivers, and then 
come home and tell her mother. She had no wish to 
deceive. All she wished, was to begin to claim her rights 
as a separate individuality. 

She had been irritated that her mother had kept her in 
the dark concerning her visit to Uncle Ted’s lady-love. 
She was all the more aggravated, because Ermyntrude had 
ever tried, quietly but persistently to break up her interest 
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and delight in dear Uncle Ted. She had tried in vain. 
Implanted deep in Bess’s generous and warm heart was an 
enthusiastic love for her ‘sea-robber of an uncle.’ It dated 
back to her early childhood, when the young dare-devil 
sailor, home from his voyages, lifted the little girl on his 
knee, and told her thrilling stories about the wonders of 
the deep. Sometimes it was his pride to take charge of her 
for a walk, and when she was tired, to hoist her up on his 
shoulder, whence she surveyed the world in happy fearlessness. 

“ What d’you see, bos’n ? What d’you see from the crow’s 
ncst.^” he used to sing out in his cheery voice. And he 
taught her to answer, “ Seals ahead, sir, hundreds of ’em, 
lying about on the ice as thick as coffee! ” 'I'hen they would 
both laugh, she because she was so happy, and he because 
she was such a jolly little cuss. No, it was not possible to 
uproot those memories ; and Bess’s hero had remained a hero, 
in spite of Ermyntrude’s subtle endeavours to interpret him as 
an ordinary and rather unsatisfactory person, unworthy of the 
Bending traditions. 

Bess, turning her plan over in her mind, decided that con¬ 
sidering her attachment to uncle Ted, it was only natural she 
should wish to make friends immediately with the woman he 
loved. Yes, she would go w'ithout fail in the morning. But 
what about the addiess ? Ah yes. Uncle Ted had told her 
it was Old Queen Street, Westminster. Now was it 30 or 
40? She might verify it in her mother’s address book. No, 
she would not like to do that. Mother’s possessions were 
sacred. She would take her chance and find out for herself. 
If a Chinaman opened the door, she would know that she had 
chosen the right house. But ought she really to go ? Was 
she justified in acting without her mother’s knowledge ? 
Doubts rose up, which, as the emancipation was in its infancy, 
might have prevailed for the w'hile, if the thought of Hughie 
had not choked them down. Yes, yes, she must begin to 
use her freedom as a modern girl, and thus solve many home 
problems which had increasingly been perplexing her, but 
which she had striven to ignore. 
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At last, wim a sigh of relief at the entrancing idea of an 
escape from bondage, Bess went smiling to sleep. Her mother 
meanwhile, in the room underneath her, was battling bravely 
with a new book on political economy, and persuading herself 
that she had earned the right to this great intellectual treat, 
since most of that day had been passed in living for others, 
ministering to their welfare, and making protective plans for 
iher darling child’s benefit. 

“She is not looking quite well,” Ermyntrude reflected, aa 
she closed her book and put it aside, in unconscious but 
perfect thankfulness to get rid of it. “ No, she is not looking 
well. And she was a little peevish again this evening when 
Hughie and I were having a ple.isant little talk on law 
matters, and a game of chess. I must buy her another bottle of 
Maltine to-morrow. Or perhaps some Red Marrow Capsules. 
Or both. Yes, that would be better. Dear child. She is 
i such a child. I only think of her as a dear schoolroom child 
of fifteen. I must certainly arrange to keep her away from 
Mrs Rivers and her nondescript friend.” 

But in the morning that dear child who was such a 
child, broke her violin bow and announced her intention of 
taking it at once to Messrs Graham to have it mended. It 
was a lovely day, and she walked part of the way through 
Kensington Gardens, singing as she went, and swinging along 
with all the grace and ease of happy youthfulness. 

She left her bow at Graham’s, and did not forget to keep 
her bright eyes wide open, lest that dear queer man who had 
interested her so much, might slouch into the shop. There 
was no sign of him ; and off she pranced to buy some flowers. 
She was in a state of great exhilaration, and much buoyed Up 
by the feeling that she had begun the process of emancipatipg 
herself. She laughed as she stood outside Queen Anne's 
Mansions. She hoped that Uncle Ted would not heave in 
sight; for she was not intending to take him into her confi¬ 
dence. This was her own private spree, which would'be 
spoilt if divulged to human ear. She passed into*' Queen 
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Queen Street To tfie right she saw ‘The Two Chairmen,’ 
To the left Cockpit Steps. She was delighted. 

“What a funny oliworld street,” she said to herself. 

“ What a refreshing change from Melbury Road. I do 
wonder what mother thought of the public house, ‘ The 
Two Chairmen.’ I can positively see the sedan chairs wait¬ 
ing outside Well, now for the house Shall I try No. 40 
first ? No, I think I’ll make a shot for No 30 ” 

She pressed the bell at No 30, and was quite excited when 
the door was opened by the Chinaman. The ever smiling 
Quong smiled still more when he saw this pretty young girl 
with her joyous offering of mimosa and yellow narcissus No, 
Mrs Livers was not at home Bess looked dreadfully dis¬ 
appointed. Quong could not stand that He had a whole 
fund of real human kindness m his Chinese heart 

“ You come and wait,” he said “ She come soon. I tell 
her What you call yourself ? ” 

“ Miss Bending,” Bess answered, highly amused by him 
“ Same name Captain,” he said nodding his head “ Same 
name woman the other day ” 

“Yes, my mother,” she answered, smiling 
He nodded again, and led her into the drawing-room, where 
he installed her with grave ceremony in the most comfortable 
chair. lie glided out of the room and returned almost 
immediately with a dainty tfay of cake, a glass of milk, and 
Punch. He nodded encouragingly again 

“ She come soon,” ho said “ I tell her You can lead 
paper. Vely funny ” 

Bess, left to herself, decided that this was certainly an 
adventure. Of course she would have preferred to see Mis 
Rivers at once, and it struck her that, from a society point 
of view, she ought to have gone away when she learnt fronj 
the friendly Chinaman that the lady of the house was nofc 
it hoihe. Well, she could not hurry off now She must wait 
for p. little while. , 

But she was not destined to Jiave any time to grow restles| 
or r^gtful; for the door was thrown open rather viol^nlly^ 
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and, to her unutterable amazement, the strange-looking man, 
whom she had hoped to see that very morning at Graham’s 
violin-shop, rushed into the room and knelt on the floor, 
evidently searching for something. 

“Yes, I remember dropping it somewhere in this room,” 
he said aloud, “ perhaps near the piano.” 

Bess leaned forward, and saw something small and shining 
lying under the right pedal. She jumped up, stooped down, 
and gave it to him. It was a plane, oval in shape, and of 
diminutive size. 

“ Is this what you want ? ” she asked. 

“ Ah,” he said delightedly, not taking any notice of her. 
“My favourite little plane. I am glad to have it again. 
Couldn’t get on at all without it.” 

Then he suddenly realised her presence. He looked at her 
fora moment. He seemed puzzled. He was trying to‘pl^cC 
her. Surely she was connected in some way or other with his 
work. But how ? But how ? Ah, of course—of course. She 
was the owner of the Guarnerius which he had restored. 
His face cleared and shone wi^h one of his radiant smiles. 

“Yes,” he said eageily. “I worked at your Guarnerius. 
It wanted a great deal of care and thought. But I was very 
happy over it. 'i’ernble crack right across the back. Never 
saw a worse one. Terrible crack in wings of the ff holes. 
Had to be strengthened with veneer of new wood in lots 
of places. But it came out well. Very well. One of my 
best bits of mending. I should like to see it again. I didn’t 
like giving it up. Have you got it with you ? I think I will 
show you my new scroll. And the Nicolas Amati you saw 
at Graham’s the other day. It’s all in pieces now, but I’ll 
bring them down. You stay here. Yes, I remember that 
Guarnerius. I didn’t like giving it up. I kept it a long time 
on purpose. And then they got impatient. They do some¬ 
times. That annoys me. But the Amati-” 

He rushed off, leaving Bess in a state of entire bewilder¬ 
ment and delight. Certainly this outing of hers was an 
adventure. No other name for it, an adventure! How 
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exciting to see this dear queer man again! But who could 
he possibly be ? And what was he doing here ? Uncle Ted 
had not known him the other day. Perhaps he was a sort 
of paying gilest. Well, it was all very mysterious and 
interesting, and fitted in splendidly with the emancipation. 
Bess laughed a gay little laugh. An hour of rebellion was 
doing her much more good than half a dozen bottles of 
Maltine. Dear mother, how was she occupied at this 
moment? Was she perhaps reading that brain-breaking 
volume of Political Economy ? And Uughie ? Was he 
thinking of her, and wondering why she had been so off¬ 
handed with him yesterday ? Well, it was his own fault. Why 
did he always play chess with mother, and talk with her 
on that everlasting subject of conveyancing? But how far 
away he seemed to her. How far away everyone seemed. She 
had stepped out this one little step on her own account, and 
the distance had grown as though by magic. And she would 
never be able to go back that one step. But she did not wish it. 
Oh, dear no ! This freedom was really glorious; and there 
were all sorts of possibilities in it. The unknown. And 
perhaps the unknown without culture. Dear, dear, wouldn’t 
that be a relief! Oh, of couise she knew that culture was 
a very precious thing, but . . . 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the joyous return of the 
mysterious man. Now Paul rarely came back when he said 
he would. Human beings ceased to have any significance 
for him, when he was once on the threshold of his workshop. 
But this person was directly connected with his work. She 
it was to whom that Guarnerius belonged, that Guarnerius 
on which he had expended so much skill and loving i>atience. 
This was the best passport she could have had to his notice. 
He must certainly do his best for her. He must certainly 
show her the Nicolas Amati. Wouldn’t she be surprised to 
see it in bits ? He laughed hai)pily, and put all the separate 
parts tenderly into his apron, and added his own beautiful 
new scroll to the collection. Then he ran downstairs and 
dashed into the drawing-room. 
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“L66k liere,” he said excitedly, beckoning her to come 
and sit on the sofa with him. “ Here it is. This is the 
Amati. And you see I’m going to strengi^n it on the 
belly—very weak just there. Oh, that will w* very careful 
doing—and I’m not sure I’ve got the right piece of wood 
yet—perhaps a bit of that old Swiss chalet from Adelboden 
might be the best, but I’m not sure, and then such a shaving 
it has to be—there >ou see I’ve strengthened it on the back 
already—and the rib here is so worm eaten, that I shall have 
to take that part away and fit in some new bits—here’s 
another weak place on the bark—but what a back, and what 
varnish—look at the arching too—isn’t it lovely—and the 
purflmg IS perfect, without a tremour—and the scroll— 
a little stiff perhaps—but very noble—yes, very noble—the 
neck will have to come off—no good—rotten you see—cut 
It off there.” 

“ Oh, how dreadful,” Bess exclaimed, quite carried away 
by the man’s eagerness and enthusiasm, and her own genuine 
interest in all he was telling and teaching her. 

“Yes, I know it’s dicadful,” he said tragically. “I feel it 
when I have to do a thing like that I shall do it at the very 
last. You see it’s rotten tliiough and through. Look here.” 

So he rambled on and on, an absolutely entrancing com¬ 
panion in his own realm. Bess listened and looked, and in 
the reality of delight, forgot that she was having an adventure, 
forgot that she had come to see Mrs Rivers, forgot that this 
wonderful man was a stranger to her. She had become so 
absorbed m studying the ‘ gram ’ of the Amati back which 
Paul was explaining to her, and in hearing an excited dis¬ 
course on gum mastic, dragon’s blood and other mysteries 
of varnish, that she did not know the door had meantime 
been opened, and that Mrs Rivers was standing spell-bound 
at the unwonted sight of Paul m intimate and easy com¬ 
panionship with a real human being. Haniet, to ber joy, 
saw his face lit up with the beauty of active intelligence. 
Nay, It was more than that. It was the beauty of i»fepira- 
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“ Paul, Paul,” she thought. “ What is th^t strange break 
in your mental continuity? Alas, that we cannot weave the 
broken ends t^ether with our love.” 

The maternm in her went out to him. She was unspeak¬ 
ably glad to see him happy and at his very best in brain 
and bearing. She hated to d'sturb him, and would fain 
have stolen from the room, but that Quong had told her a 
young lady, same name Captain Bending, was waiting to see 
her. That would be Bess, his niece of wliom he was so 
fond. A thrill of happiness passed through Harriet. She 
advanced to the sofa and said. 

“What a shame to interrupt you both when you are so 
busy! But I can’t help myself, can I? I must welcome 
my little guest to my home ” 

Bess had sprung up, still holding the Amati ‘ back.’ 

“ Oh, Mrs Rivers,” she exclaimed. “ I felt I must come 
and see you. I do hope you won’t think I’ve taken a 
liberty. And I’ve had such a splendid time waiting for 
you. This gentleman has been showing me the Amati. 
Isn’t it all interesting? I could listen till Doomsday'” 

“ I’m delighted you’ve come,” Harriet said smiling. “ And 
glad Mr Stilling has been taking care of you in my 
absence. Yes, isn’t it interesting to hear about fiddles? 
No one can tell you more about them than Mr Stilling. 

You must ask him to show-” 

“I repaired her Guarnerius,” Paul interrupted. “The 
best bit of mending I ever did.” 

“Ah,” replied Hairiet, nodding to him. “That would 
indeed be a bond. Don’t go, Paul ” 

He had gathered up the dismembered Amati, and now 
held out his hand for the back The bright look had faded 
from his face; but there was still a fiicndly little smile 
lingering round his mouth. 

“Tbe varnish on your Guainerius was terribly difficult tp 
tope ip with,” he said shaking his head gravely at Bess. “ You. 
just lopk closely at the lower h.flf of the left side towards 
the tail end. I remember—r” 
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He broke off, and without further words, disappeared from 
the room. For a moment both women remained silent, until 
Bess, drawing a deep breath, exclaimed: 

“ What a wonderful man, Mrs Rivers! ” 

“ Yes, he is wonderful,” Harriet answered, delighted to hear 
Paul praised. “And you are evidently able to appreciate 
him, being yourself fond of fiddles.” 

“Yes,” Bess answered eagerly, “but it isn’t only that. 
It’s more than that. It’s being with someone who is the 
real thing, you know—not an attempt at a thing—not a pose 
at a thing—not a pretence, conscious or unconscious—but 
the real thing. How it stirs one, doesn’t it? The real 
thing, like dear Uncle Ted. He’s real, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, yes,” Harriet answered, her face lighting up at 
once. 

“Oh, I’ve been longing to see you,” Bess cried. “He 
has told me such a lot about you. He wanted me to come 
with mother. But she—she often m.tkes her calls alone. 
And I couldn’t wait any longer.” 

Harriet took the girl’s face and kissed it. 

“It was lovely of you to come, dear,” she said, “and you 
are as welcome as the flowers in Sprang. And I suppose 
these flowers are for me. I am sure they are. No one 
else shall have them if I can help it! I will put them in 
this large vase for the present. And you must take off your 
hat and stay to lunch. What a pretty hat! Clever little 
girl! You know what suits you, don’t you?” 

“ Uncle Ted chose it and paid for it,” Bess said triumph¬ 
antly. 

“ How clever of him! ” Harriet said gaily. “ Fancy 
knowing about hats as well as Arctic regions! That is 
indeed comprehensive knowledge ! But let me look at you 
well. Yes, you’re like him. Wonderfully like him. And 
just a touch of the same reckless little air too ” 

She laughed delightedly. She was happy beyond all 
telling to have Bess with«her, and to find her human and 
reachable. There had been wide worlds between herself 
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and Ermyntrude, vast deserts which could never be traversed. 
But she knew by instinct that there were no inhospitable 
tracts between herself and this little niece whom Uncle Ted 
loved; and the chill of Ermyntrude’s visit was forgotten in 
the glow of this unexpected and spontaneous overture from 
Bess herself. All Harriet’s troubles passed from her mind. 
She remembered only that she loved this man with her 
whole heart, and that Bess, who belonged to him and was 
very dear to him, had sought her out of her own free will and 
seemed to think it was only natural to wish to be in her 
company. 

“You see I had to come,” Bess said as she helped to 
arrange the floweis. “Uncle Ted means so much to me, 
that I could not go on any longer without getting to know 
you. Oh, he docs love you, Mrs Rivers! And he is such 
a dear. You do love him, don’t you? Yes, I’m sure you 
do. If you didn’t, you wouldn’t have that look on your 
face. You should hear how he speaks of you. May I tell 
you some of the things ? ” 

“Yes, yes, dear,” Harriet answeicd impulsively. 

“Well, he says you are very beautiful,” Bess began. 
“ And indeed you are.” 

“No, not that,” Harriet laughed. 

“ And with shining eyes far apart from each other,” Bess 
continued. “He was very particular about that.” 

“ And are they ? ” Harriet asked playfully. 

“Yes,” Bess went on eagerly. “And he says he could 
imagine you as a warlike queen riding forth at the head of 
your warriors. And that you’d be splendid to cross a desert 
with, and grand in a shipwreck. And fine on an ice floe. 
And that you are built on big lines. Nothing petty about 
you.” 

Harriet covered her face with her hands for a moment. 
Then she looked up, and smiled. 

“ The only thing that is true,” she said, “ is, that I should 
probably behave well in a shipwreck.” 

“Well, what more could a sailor possibly want!” Bess 
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feplie 3 ''’qtiiin 1 tly; ‘and they laughed and ni^ent in to lunch 
hand in hand when Quong summoned them. Bess often 
remembered that lunch afterwards; fried sole and a delicious 
roast fowl, grated chestnuts and cream, and a cheese 
souffle, cooked to perfection: Sparkling Moselle and the 
ever smiling Quong all important items, but the most 
important being the easy intercourse and interchange, with¬ 
out strain, and without the effort of having to live up to 
something vaguely but exactingly wonderful. It was a 
delightful time, and helped on the emancipation in a 
marvellous fashion. The mysterious man rushed in too, 
munching a banana He brought his beautiful scroll. 

“Here’s my new scroll,” he said excitedly to Bess. “It’s 
going to be a great improvement on my last. A glorious 
piece of maple from Herzegovina, Look at it—no—you 
can see it upstairs ” 

And he rushed away as before. 

“That IS an invitation to his workshop,” Harriet said. 
“ We will go there later ” 

She did not attempt to explain Paul, and indeed there 
was no necessity Bess was ready to take any person and 
any circumstance for granted in these new and congenial 
surroundings, where Uncle Ted had his place of Ifonour, 
and where she felt able to talk unreservedly of him to one 
who cared to listen There was no disparaging tone towards 
him here no editing of him, no curtailing of him, no 
accepting of him patiently because he had done great deeds 
and won great honours No. Here in Old Queen Street 
was love for him, and whole hearted admiration and 
enthusiasm Could it then be wondered at that these two 
women, each loving him in her own way, with two different 
kinds of love not hostile to each other, should draw together 
and feel the happiness of close communion ? Harriet learnt 
from Bess some of his brave acts as a young man, as a boy 
even, and her heart swelled with pride and pleasure. 

“ Ah,” she said, with the light of love shining in her eyes, 
“you should have heard what they said of him ^^’Trqtpsp.” 
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“How I wish I could "have been there!” Hess ejiclaimed. 
“ I was longing to go, but mother CQuld not undertake the 
journey. She is a bad sailor.” , 

“I hope your mother will not be worrying about you,” 
Harriet said, suddenly remembering Mrs Ermyntrude’s 
existence. “She will understand that you are with 
me?” 

“Oh yes, that will be quite all right,” Bess answered, 
checking her impulse to tell Mrs Rivers that she had come 
without her mother’s knowledge 

And it was not difficult to be silent on that subject, for 
dear mother still seemed far away and for the moment did 
not count. As for poor Hughic, his name had not once 
crossed her lips, because the thought of him had not once 
entered her mind He would return and take his place 
later on, no doubt, but meantime Bess was being claimed 
by new and stiirmg interests to which he himself had 
unconsciously led her But for him, she might have been 
at her time-honoured task of placing flowers on her mother’s 
altar, instead of enjoying in Mrs Rivers’s house these pleasant 
hours of freedom of sjnrit and action Even Harriet’s music 
spoke to her of freedom It thrilled through her She 
heard the true call of a great artist, arresting, compelling: 
‘the real thing,’ not a conscious or unconscious pretence. 
She was carried off her feet, lifted up on wings, sped along 
over snow-capped mountains And when the last sounds of 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto died away, and the spell 
ceased, she ran to Hariiet’s side The tears were streaming 
down her cheeks, and her voice was trembling with excite¬ 
ment as sh? cried: 

“ Mrs Rivers, who are you and what are you ? Oh, you’re 
wonderful' You should be playing to thousands of people. 
You would hold them all.” 

Harriet kissed the eager, tear stained face ' 

“ NO, no, dear,” she said shaking her head. “ I have the 
secret. ‘*’1 knoV that. But the secret is no good, in these 
days, without years of accumulated toil. And the toiLis ng; 
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good without the secret. But if I were young like you, 
wouldn’t I go ahead! ” 

“Why didn’t you?” Bess asked almost reproachfully. 
“ Oh, why didn’t you ? What were you doing ? ” 

“ I lost my way,” Harriet answered simply; and she 
bent over the piano and began to weave sad thoughts into a 
sad melody. But mercifully Margaret arrived, evidently in 
excellent spirits. Harriet forgot to be miserable, and at once 
strummed the melody of the ‘Yo ho’ song from ‘The Flying 
Dutchman,’ altering the words to the following ;— 

Here’s Man^aret, Yo ho ! Yo ho I 
She’s piowlcd around m old Soho ’ ” 

“Yes, you’re quite right,” Margaret laughed, greeting the 
girl and wondering who she was. “ I have been in Soho 
today, Ilaiiict. In some of my old h.aunts. I had a long 
talk with my best fiiend in the world, the ironware man in 
the inaiket. And then I went on to my Polish photographer, 
and 1 helped to photograph an Archdeacon in gaiters, a lady 
in tights, three lamb-looking people who want to abolish the 
censor, and a Revivalist Pieachcr in a trance, a sort of trance, 
you know. Anyway, he ga/ed at me and saw nothing. Like 
this. Very easy to photograph that kind of expression, 
because it isn’t an cxjiression. Not a bad thing if all sitters 
were Revivalist Preacheis in trances. What a world it would 
be, though! Ah, I know who you are, my dear. You’re 
Miss Bess Bending.” 

“And you are Miss Tressider, I’m sure,” Bess said 
laughing. 

“Well, considering you heard my name in the song, I 
don’t think you’ve shown so much intelligence as I have,” 
Margaret answered brightly. “ But then I am very remark¬ 
ably intelligent! ” 

“I’m certain you are,” Bess answered. “But so is Mrs 
Rivers, apparently. How did she know you’d been in 
Soho?” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough,” Harriet put in. “Margaret 
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always has a look of rapture on her face when she has been 
wandering about in Soho. She’d love to live in the Italian 
Colony.” 

“No, not now,” said Margaret “Those days are past. 
Old Queen Street is good enough for me. What do you 
think of our street, I wonder? Isn’t it quaint at the back, 
and beautiful in the front ? ” 

“P’s delightful,” Bess answered enthusiastically “And 
oh, I’ve been having such a happy time Mrs Rivers has 
been so good to me And that wonderful genius—that 
fiddle-maker—I can’t forget him ” 

“ Goodness ’ ” thought Margaret “ She has seen the old 
sign-post I ought not to be out of this house a single minute.” 

“Yes, fancy,” exclaimed Harriet joyously “ I found Paul 
and this dear child togcthei in the happiest comradeship. 
He was showing her the Amati It appears he repaired her 
Guarnerius ” 

“Well, that’s amazing too,” remarked Margaret “But 
how did he know it was yours ? ” 

“They told him at Graham’s violin shop, when Uncle 
Ted and I were buying a bow,” Bess said “We saw 
him ” 

“How curious,” Margaret remarked thoughtfully “The 
only place he ever goes to ” 

“ Yes, isn’t it ? ” returned Harriet “ And then to see him 
here again—and at his very best, Margaret ” 

Margaret glanced at her, and said to herself 

“Goodness, what a duller you are, Harriet. You have 
about as much circumspection as a new born babe. Less ” 

“At his very best,” Harriet repeated proudly “Eager, 
inspired, kind and enthusiastic And that reminds me He 
has actually asked us up to the workshop. Perhaps we. 
ought to go now.” 

"He has forgotten,” Margaret said. “I met him out* a' 
few'mitmtes ago He was going olf to the flagstaff at; 
Hanapslead to see the sunset. Needless to say he has«| 
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" Ah, well, some other time, dear," Harriet said turning to 
Bess. “For you will come soon again, won’t you? You 
must ask your mother to spare you very soon.” 

“Yes,” Bess answered a little guiltily; and something in 
her voice and the expression of her face made the ever 
observant Margaret jump to the conclusion that Mrs 
Ermyntrude Bending was in blissful ignorance of her 
daughter’s visit. She determined to walk a little way with 
Miss Bess and find out. She knew that this possibility 
would not have occurred to llairict, whom she sometimes 
considered to be as half wilted as the old sign-post himself. 

No, the highly moral Mrs Ermyntrude Bending would 
never have sent her daughter to people whom she no doubt 
considered nondescript. No, Miss Bess had given her mother 
the slip, and come to see for heiself. Margaret laughed 
softly. A rebel herself ever since she could remember, she 
sympathised with every form of rebellion. 

“You are not at all like your mother, my dear,” she said 
watching the girl pin on her pretty hat. 

“ No, she is the image of her uncle, the very image! ” 
Harriet cried impulsively. “The same forehead, the same 
’eyes with a twinkle in them, and absolutely the same nose. 
Look, Margaret.” 

“I never remember anyone’s nose except Brother 
William’s,” Margaret returned teasingly. “ It’s square and 
roomy, contrived for pompous blowing at the County and 
Westminster Bank and elsewhere. But I do see the twinkle 
in the eyes, and a dormant recklessness. I say, what a 
pretty hat! ” 

“Captain Bending chose it,” Harriet said. “Think of 
that.” 

“ Then I'll let him choose my next,” Margaret exclaimed 
gaily. 

“I shall tell Uncle Ted,” Bess laughed. “Oh, I wish I 
had not to go. I’ve been so happy. I’ve-” 

She broke off, and gave a great sigh of contentment. 

“I’ve felt so gloriously free,” she said. “You can’t 
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imagine what that alone has meant to me. The very street 
smiled to me. ‘The Two Chairmen!’ Cockpit Steps! Then 
the Chinaman. And this sweet room. My splendid talk 
with that wonderful man. And my hapiiiness with you, 
Mrs Rivers. And then with both of you, in your dear 
atmosphere. And that beautiful music of hers, Miss 
Tressidcr. She ought to be playing to thousands of people 
in the Queen’s Hall and the Albert Hall—and every 
where, oughtn’t she? Can’t you hear tliem clapping her and 
shouting for her ? I can. I can see them standing up and 
waving their programmes.” 

“Yes, I can,” Margaret said gently, touched by the girl’s 
appreciation. 

“And Uncle Ttd can,” Bess said triumphantly. 

“Can he?” Harriet asked flushing with pleasure. 

“Yes,” Bess answered. “He has said it over and over 
again. And lots of other lovely things too.” 

“ And nothing true, except that I should jirobably behave 
well in a shipwreck,” Harriet said a little wistfully. 

“And perhaps you wouldn’t even do that,” Margaret 
suggested. “I shouldn’t, I’m sure. I should want to be 
saved before the babies and the Revivalist Preachers.” 

“ Don’t you believe her,” Harriet laughed. “ I’ve seen her 
in a fire.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted Margaret. “She wants to put you 
against me. Miss Bess. She wants to make me out a heroine. 
I won’t be a heioine. And besides, a fire is not a shipwreck, 
is it ? ” 

“What did you do in the fire?” Bess asked coaxingly. 
“ Do tell me. Miss Tressider.” 

“I saved a five-pound note, and an astrachan muff,” 
Margaret answered, stroking the girl’s cheek. “ The only five- 
pound note I ever saved in my life! ” 

“I’ll tell you about the fire some day when you come 
again,” Harriet said. “ Be sure and come very soon. Bring 
your Guarnerius. “ We’ll play together, you and I. ShaU 
we ? And Paul will love to see that fiddle again. He couldn’t 
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(bear giving it up How curious that it should have been 
yours! Weeks and weeks he kept it by him, long after he 
had fihished working on it And at last Mr Bernard Graham 
begged us to steal it from him Do you remember, Margaret ? 
We crept into his workshop in the dead of night.” 

“Yes,” answered Margaiet, “it was a moonlight night and 
all the fiddles, tools and varnish bottles made a point of stanng 
at us Not being a heroine, I was quite nervous No, don’t 
bring that Guarnerius back, Miss Bess I couldn’t undertake 
to commit a second burglary in the same premises ” 

“If I’d known, I would willingly have gone on being 
patient,” Bess exclaimed, her thoughts turning back gladly to 
that mysterious man who had begun the day’s pleasure for her 

“ Patience is a deplorable quality,” Margaret said cheerily 
“ Don’t cultivate it too much at your time of life I’ll see her 
on her way, Harriet My turn now You’ve had your innings 
She must really learn that I too am quite a remarkable person, 
though I don’t choose to make violins or play on the piano, 
or even explore the Polai regions You may come as far as 
the front door, but no further ” 

They went into the hall, wh'^rc Quong, springing up from 
some mysterious corner, awaited them with his usual friendly 
smile and quiet proprietary manner Bess glanced at him 
with renewed interest, ga^ed around her as though filling her 
mind’s eye with memories, turned once more to HarrieJ to 
receive a parting caress, and passed regretfully out of the 
house which had been to her a veritable fairyland* if fairy¬ 
land means an enchanted region where dim and vague 
visions become realities 

Harriet returned to the drawing room Quong had lit the 
electric lamps, but she switched them off He had drawn the 
curtains, but she pulled them apart, and stood by the great 
, window watching the beautiful picture of the bare branches 
in the evening light Then she pushed her chair close to the 
glowing red fire. She was excited and elated. This child’s 
unexpected visit had filled her with joyfulness. Bess’s young 
generous enthusiasm, her impulse of ready affection, and 
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trast, her ardent i^ride"in tJhd'e'Ted%Ti6 htufever been 'a 
hereto her: all this made an appeal to Harriet which was 
not merely emotional, but mental. They spoke, in fact, the 
same language. There was no painful delving for meaning. 
And added to the happiness of a direct personal understanding 
with some one who belonged to the Captain and whom he 
loved, there was the unspeakable delight of learning that he 
had opened his heait to this child, and told her his secret, 
Harriet laughed fo’ very joy. What was it he had said? 
Shining eyes, far apart, a warlike Queen riding forth at the 
head of her army, splendid to cross a desert with, fine in a 
shipwreck, built on big lines—oli dear—how she wished she 
were—but whethci tiue or not, it was glorious to heai, for it 
meant—yes, it meant that he loved her and that he had known 
instinctively that she was his true mate—yes—splendid to 
cross a desert with—fine in a shipwreck. The tears stole down 
her cheeks. He, the gallant sailor thought that of her—and 
loved her. She drew still nearer to the fire, and saw pictures in 
it. Her face was wet with tears now. She forgot everything 
in life, except that Edward loved her and believed her to be 
endowed with those special qualities which liis own dauntless 
spirit would most appreciate and prize. She laughed and 
smiled through her tears. Mountains, deserts, shipwrecks, 
icefloes—yes, yes, she was ready for them all' 

She did not hear the door open. She did not know that 
anyone had come into the room, until she looked up and 
found Edward Bending standing by her side. He saw the 
tears streaming down her face. Full of concern, he knelt 
down and took her hands. 

“ Harriet,” he cried—and it was the first time he had called 
her by that name—“Harriet—^you are in trouble—I mus) 
know—yes, I must know—I want to share your sorrow with 
yoo-r-whatever it is—I’ve come to ask you to share all my 
trOuUes with me and all my happiness too—speak to pae, 
darlmg—what is it—what is it ? ” 

Filter than ever fell the tears now. The broken word^ 
came altbost in a whisper: 
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“ Only crying from joy—little Bess has been to see me— 
shining eyes far apart—warlike Queen—splendid to cross 
a desert with—grand on an icefloe—fine in a shipwreck— 
nothing true—^but lovely to hear—Edward ” 

“My darling,” he cried with passionate joyousness, and 
gathered her to his bieast. 

But as she rested there, forgetful of everything save this 
man’s love for her and her love for him, Paul, who had 
suddenly remembered lliat he had not shown his scroll to hk 
new fiiend, abandoned his outing to Hampstead, returned to 
the house, rushed up to his workshop, and snatching hold of 
the fiddle-head, ran downstairs waving it excitedly. He was 
turning the door handle of the drawing-room, when the ever 
watchful Quong rose up from nowhere and touched him on 
the arm. 

“Young woman gone,” he said shaking his head authorita¬ 
tively. “You too late. Mrs I.ivers there. Captain Bending 
there. You and I not going in. Better for Mrs Livers not 
disturb her.” 

Paul stood a moment thinking painfully. Margaret’s words 
stole hack to his fitful memory : Better for Harriet.” 

“ Better for Harriet,” he repeai^'d, putting his hand up to 
his head. “ Captain Bending . . . better . . .” 

He went slowly iipstaiis again. 



CHAPTER XV 


T T was nearly seven o’clock when Bess reached her home 
m Melbury Road. Margaiet, always restless for the 
river, had suggested that they should stroll across Westminster 
Bridge and see fiom there the lingering traces of a beautiful 
sunset. So they stood and watched the gathering darkness, 
the soft blue grey colour of the sky heralding a moonlight 
night, and the lights of the great city reflected in the water 
and piercing the distance. The bridges right and left of them 
were studded with shining jewels—diamonds, emeralds, and 
rubies. The river claimed some of this radiance, and the 
clouds of smoke from the trains dashing to their destinations, 
borrowed a passing iridescence. 

Margaret loved I^ondon, and knew the heart of it. To her 
the roar of the traffic and the increasing movement bad ever 
been strong antidotes to the dullness of circumstance which 
in former years had persistently pervaded her life. She told 
Bess how in the old days she used to escape ftom her routine 
duties as governess to a pai ticularly stupid Greek girl, and 
roam about the most crowded streets in the City and the 
East End, eagerly taking in every incident and detail to in¬ 
terest and stimulate her. 

“When I wished to feel Continental, I haunted Soho, and 
when I wanted to be soothed, I came to Westminster Bridge,” 
she said. “ Often, when I was out in the great world, I’ve 
stood here in spirit, and seen with my mind’s eye the lights 
of the Houses of Parliament and St Thomas’s Hospital 
curtseying to each other from their opposite banks of the ^ 
river. At the time, I’ve been thousands of miles away, 
perhaps ; and yet I’ve always been comforted with the vision 
I’ll tell you a secret, my dear. I worked on Mrs Rivers’s 
, * 8 , ■ 
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feeling#"tod tndde her come to live in'^Veslminster.' She 
would ptobably have gone to Kensington. > But I was stem, 
inexorable. I wanted the Abbey, Big Ben, the River, .the 
tembankment, the Bridges, the Tate Gallery and St James’s 
Park. And I’ve got them all! Wasn’t it clever of me, and 
gOod of her ? For I think she had set her heart on Campden 
Hill. But she’s quite cured now, and loves this part as much 
as I do. Well, I hope I shall die here, and be buried amongst 
the statesmen in the Abbey.” 

Bess laughed. She was exceedingly hapjjy, and increasingly 
delighted with her new companion. Oh, oh, oh, how 
splendid it was to have passed a whole merry day outside 
the pale of culture, and to finish up with this extra bit of 
enjoyment with Miss Tressider. What a nuisance to go 
back to Kensington! Certainly there was something in 
Kensington which weighed on the spirit. Westminster made 
one feel quite a different human being, so gay, light-hearted, 
and gloriously free. All the same, it was time to go home to 
Melbury Road. But there still remained on the programme 
arranged by Margaret, a good little spin to Trafalgar Square 
where a motor omnibus would be found willing, if not able, 
to thud thunderiiigly in the direction of the Royal Borough. 

They retraced their steps over the Bridge, and passed down 
Whitehall, Margaret completely charming Bess with her 
lively ways and amusing remarks. For Margaret had decided 
that it would be unfair to probe the girl who was enjoying 
herself to her heart’s content and should therefore be exempt 
from the keen edge of selfish enquiry. Of course she 
dearly desired to know whether Ermyntrude had sanctioned 
her daughter’s visit; and she longed to suggest to Bess, in’ 
some indirect way, that reticence on the subject of Paul might 
be both advisable and beneficial all round. But her sense 
of fair play forbade; her own dignity also urged het to 
forbear. ' ' ’ ‘ 

“ Good Heavens,” she thought. “ And I didn’t know 1 had 
any dignity. Perhaps it isn’t mine ! Perhaps it’s Harnet’s. 
‘Ah, that’s what it is ! ” 
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So they arrived at Trafalgar Square, Wavpg liacl k merry 
walk and talk free from all questions and'answers. They 
did not once refer to Ermyntrude. But they did touch on 
the dangerous subject of culture. Bess seemed bent on 
learning Margaret’s opinion about cultured people. Margaret 
was equally bent on withholding her opinion, and spoke in 
vague terms about the joys of the mind and the gymnastics 
of the brain. She thought this sounded very well, and meant 
nothing. Anyway it did not compromise herself, Mrs 
Ermyntrude Bending, or any one else living a cultured life in 
Kensington. 

“ Culture isn’t everything,” Bess stated with the enthusiasm 
of some one who has just discovered a mighty truth. 

“Perhaps not,” lemarked Margaret with admirable meek¬ 
ness. 

“ Besides,” continued Bess with increased fervour, “ there 
is something infinitely greater—genius, the inborn thing. 
The real thing, you know. Miss Tressider. Now that wonder¬ 
ful fiddle-maker, for instance. He has it—hasn’t he? Do 
tell me who he is ? 1 long to know more about him. I’ve 
been meaning to ask ever so many times, but there has been 
so much to talk about, hasn’t there ? ” 

But at that moment the right motor-omnibus dashed up, 
and the next moment thudded recklessly away, having allowed 
no opportunity for statements or misstatements Margaret 
Stood on the edge of the Square, waving to Bess and con¬ 
gratulating herself that she had not been obliged to say that 
the wordeiful man was her long-lost relation—perhaps a 
long-lost brother from Queensland or Timbuctoo. 

“ I am glad I had not the chance of saying anything untrue 
to that dear girl,” she thought as she bought a Pall Mall 
Gazette from a cheery one legged newspaper boy. “ More¬ 
over I could not put anyone m Brother William’s place. He 
is too linutterably precious.” 

She strolled homewards, lingering as she went, whilst Bess 
was whirled to Kensington, and finally arrived at Melburyl 
Road. ^ Jess thought that the road looked singularly, 
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uninteresting, and the hall strangely depressing, and that 
Elizabeth, the superior parlour-maid, who had always lived 
in the best Kensington families, presented a dull appearance 
as compared with that of the smiling Chinaman in the 
Westminster household. She asked whether her mother was 
alone, and learnt that Mr Theodore Theodore was in the 
drawing-room. She nodded, and passed up to her green- 
and-white bedroom. She was not feeling inclined to meet 
that aflected young verse-maker, who regarded himself as 
the new Swinburne of English literature. Dear mother’s 
patience with him was angelic. Or was it patience? Bess 
stood still. A flood of new ideas rushed over her. Was it 
want of perception ? Oh no, surely not—and yet when she 
began to think of the people who formed dear mother’s 
circle, she could not help wondering whether—oh, it was 
horrid disloyalty—she knew that—whether dear mother 
really did recognise the difference between the real thing and 
the sham thing. Now that wonderful man who had repaired 
the Guarneiius—ah, there was the Guarnerius. She must at 
once examine it, and find out the traces of his devoted 
workmanship. 

She took the Guarnerius tenderly out of its case, and 
scrutinised it under the electric light. Yes, there was a 
tiny piece i)ut in there, and a most dainty strip inserted in 
the lower half of the left rib near the tail end, as he had 
said. Yes, yes, and he had been at work in several places 
on the back, and here too on the belly. But she would not 
have known if he had not told her; for he had matched the 
grain of the wood and the varnish with almost magical 
exactness. Well, she had valued her Guarnerius always, but 
now it had taken on an added meaning and worth, for she 
would ever remember that this mysterious stranger had 
given to it the best of his healing skill and enthusiastic 
care. 

As she stood turning it over from side to side, Ermyntrude 
came into the room. Then and then only, Bess realised 
that she had a situation to face, that she had to give an 
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account of herself, and an explanation of her long absence. 
But she was still in such a rapt state of elation over this day 
of happy freedom, that she waS quite unconcerned and 
fearless. Dear mother was there and had to be told. That 
was all. 

“ Mother,” she said, replacing the fiddle in its case. “ I 
should have come into the diawing-room to you, but 
Elizabeth told me Mr 'I'heodorc Theodore was with you. 
And I can’t stand him. It’s no use. He is such an 
affected ass. I don’t know how you can endure him.” 

If Bess’s eyes could have noticed anything at that 
moment, she would have observed that Ermyntrude turned 
pale from amazement; for this was the first time that the 
august lady had ever known her judgment to be challenged, 
her correct taste criticised. She was so surprised that she 
remained silent, wondering vaguely whether her troublesome 
middle ear had played her false. But there were more 
surprises in store for her. Bess jrroceeded at once to explain 
her long absence, but without preliminaries of any kind, 
and without excuses. 

“I have been spending the whole day with Mrs Rivers,” 
she said quite simply. 

“With Mrs Rivers ? ” Ermyntrude repeated aghast. 

“Yes, mother,” Bess replied. “You see, I wanted 
dreadfully to know her, and as )ou did not take me with 
you when you went to call on her the other day, I determined 
to go myself.” 

“You determined to go yourself,” Ermyntrude said as in 
a dream. 

“Yes,” Bess answered. “You see, mother, I’m not a 
child any longer. I have the right to my own views.” 

“ Your own views,” Ermyntrude repeated slowly. “ But 
you have always had them.” 

“No, dear mother,” Bess said shaking her head decisively. 
“I’ve had yours. But I’m tired of them. I want to be 
free.” 

There was silence on both sides. Bess stood leaning 
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against' 'IKfe wall with her hinds clasped behind her. 
Ermjnitrude was sitting on a straight-backed chair, Staring 
,rigidly at the fresh Maltinfe bottle on the mantelpiece' The 
sight of It reminded her that Bess had not been well lately. 
^She must be patient with her child. Moreover she was 
deeply puzded. No page in that brain-wrecking volume of 
Comparative Psychology had been so baffling as this human 
page of a human document thrust thus suddenly upon her 
unprepared mind. She must have time for thought. And 
above all, she must be patient. 

She lose in her own dignified manner, and approaching to 
Bess, kissed her gravely on the brow. 

“My child,” she said, “we will speak of this on the 
morrow. You have had a long day. You are tired. I’m 
sure. Get to bed early. I am obliged to huiry off. I have 
promised to attend the Anti-Sweating Association meeting at 
the Town Hall to night ” 

She passed out of the room, leaving Bess still standing 
against the v. all, and still undaunted. 

“If that won’t quell me,” she thought, “then nothing will. 
But oh, why can’t dear mother be like other people? Then 
we could have one big outburst, and begin all over again. 
Why must she be so good? Oh, why on earth are people 
good—good and cultured ? Oh, dear, what has happened to 
me. I never used to think such thoughts. Mother always 
seemed perfect and wonderful, and now she strikes me as 
being just a little tiresome—not interesting and stimulating 
like that curious fiddle-maker, for instance-^who was he, I 
wonder—I don’t think I shall say anything about him when 
dear mother questions me to-morrow—for she w’ill question 
tne, I’m sure—yes, she’ll make careful notes about the 
situation to-night and draw up a concise list of questio|is: 
one, two, three and four. There I am again, criticising her 1 
What has come over me? Well, it’s all Hughie’s fault, 

I shall impress this on him if he comes this evening. It’s 
he who has put my back up. If it hadn’t been fot him, I 
should have gone on, gone on in the same mechanih^, docile 
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way Good heavens, how glad t am that the break 
come. But then I oughtn’t to be angry with poor Hughie, 
ought I ? But I am, all the same Moreover I must let out 
to someone. I can’t keep everything pent up in me until 
ten o’clock to-morrow when mother will call me into her 
boudoir. Oh dear, there’s another Maltine bottle, twice the 
size of the last—mother is thoughtful—if only she weren’t 
thoughtful—and I know she’s going to be patient with me— 
I feel It in the air already—there I am at it again—oh, that 
wretch Hughie—if he comes ” 

Hughie came Now Hughie was by no means stupid, but 
his brain worked slowly When once started, it moved 
methodically, even as Lrmyntrude’s, and perhaps it was the 
unconscious knowledge of their common characteristic which 
had effected a union between their minds 1 he traditional 
Bending homage had done the rest. Up to the present 
moment, Hughie had known no reason why he should not 
continue to give this homage Homage was a habit, like 
most other things Hughie was a creature of habits He 
had not realised the revolt which was taking place in Bess 
How could he ? He knew less of a woman’s temperament 
than the average hansom cab driver knows of his female fare 
He thought Bess had been a little fractious lately, but he 
rather liked the scoldings she had given him They were 
followed by extra sweetness and sunmness, and jolly little 
jaunts which reconciled him to his cruel fate in a solicitor's 
office in Clement’s Inn For in common with numberless 
young men of the upper middle class, he cherished the 
stimulatmg belief that he was badly placed in life Admirably 
suited to be a solicitor, and to become a useful and honour¬ 
able member of that mysterious profession, Hughie had the 
immense satisfaction of thinking that he w as cut out to be a 
dashing explorer like Uncle Ted Easy hours m a first class 
firm, and excellent prospects for the future tended only tOi 
confirm him m this opinion And it really hurt no one, not, 
even htmself. Bess might probably have cured him, lasteadj 
of Bajyng.always. ‘Poor darlings poor darling' But IjS; 
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would have lost a great possession, inexhaustible as radium: 
a grievance. Perhaps Bess knew that by instinct. Perhaps 
all women know that their men must be allowed to retain 
their consoling illusions of martyrdom. 

But she did not call him ‘ poor darling ’ to-night. She ran 
down to the drawing-room when he came, forgot her usual 
dutiful questions about his dull days which were really never 
dull, forgot even that she was angry with him. She only 
remembered that she needed to jiour out her day’s experi¬ 
ences to someone, and to relieve her mind of its overflowing 
contents. Hughie therefore was doubly welcome, and was 
greeted in a way which made his young and faithful heart 
leap within him. 

“By Jove, Bess,” he ciied delightedly, “how pretty you 
look to-night! Blue docs suit you. And I say, how jolly to 
be alone together, isn’t it? By Jove, 1 do feel happy. What 
a lucky chap I am ! ” 

Bess did not take any notice of his effusiveness. She began 
her story at once. 

“ Hughie, Pve had a simply glorious day,” she broke out. 
“ I’ve never before enjoyed myself so much. Every minute 
of it. And what do you think I’ve been doing ? I’ve been to 
see Mrs Rivers, without saying a word to mother, and have 
spent the whole day with her. And-” 

“ Without saying a woid to your mother ? ” Hughie asked 
aghast. 

Bess, who was stretching out her hand to reach a fan, 
dropped it, and stared severely at him. 

“Now look here, Hughie,” she said, “if you are going to 
take up that tone with me, it is useless for me to tell you any 
more.” 

“But Bess dear,” he remonstrated in his astonishment. 
“ You are not yourself. You are not well, surely.” 

“ I never felt better in my life,” she answered airily. “ I 
am free—free at last.” 

“ Free ? ” he repeated, entirely mystified. “ What can you 
mean ? ” 
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“ I’ve broken my bonds,” she said, “ and I'm not going to 
be dear mother’s prisoner any more.” 

“ Prisoner,” he gasped. 

“ Yes,” she said nodding her head. “ And moreover it’s 
you, Hughie, who have set me free.” 

“ I ? ” he asked in a tone of hopeless amazement. 

“Yes,” she said excitedly. “If it hadn’t been for you, I 
should have been content to go on always giving up every¬ 
thing to dear mother, always worshipping her blindly, always 
offering up everything and everyone to her shrine. Hut when 
it came to offering up you too-” 

“ Offering up me too! ” he exclaimed. “ Why, Bess, you 
must be out of your senses ! ” 

“Then,” continued Bess not heeding his interiuption, “I 
felt it was about time to strike. I know it sounds awful to 
say it of mother, and I half hate myself and you too, but she 
has absorbed everything in my life, including )ou. She hasn’t 
meant to do it. I know that quite well. But it’s her nature, 
and we’ve encouraged her. You’ve encouraged her. Some¬ 
times I’ve wondered lately whether it wouldn’t be better to 
release you from our engagement, so that you could propose 
to her and have done with it.” 

If he could have caught her to his breast at tliat moment, 
called her his beloved little idiot of a Bess and scolded her 
well for even pretending to believe such a monstrous absurdity, 
he might have been recalled at once from the vague distance 
to which the experiences of the day had banished him. But 
Hughie’s brain had not arrived at this stage. He was using 
it for remembering sundry little incidents which might have 
warned him, but at which he had only laughed—curious little 
outbursts of impatience which puzzled him, but which he had 
soon forgotten. He stood riveted, staring at her. And when 
at last his brain had done its appointed journey and he was 
able to put his arms around her, he was too late. She shook 
him off, not unkindly. 

“Don’t, Hughie,” she said. ‘'I feel you’re far away. 
Everyone is far away—I mean every one who belonged to my 
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life lip to yesterday, except of course Uftcle Ted. He’s part 
of the whole thing, of course. Oh, those dear people to-day! 
T shall never forget them. So natural and open. Aljsolutely 
different from mother’s self-important friends. I know 
we’ve had great people at our house, really great people; 
but they’ve never stayed in our set—I understand now 
why they couldn’t—of course they couldn’t breathe—that 
wonderful man I saw to-day—he wouldn’t be able to breathe 
here.” 

Hughie pricked up his ears quick enough now. 

“ And pray who is he ? ” he asked in a severe proprietary 
manner. 

Bess did not even notice manner. This evening 
Hughie did not exist for her a persoriality. He was an 
audience, dimly perr ved, b- y present: ciidowed with feelings 
and emotions, >y; %mbt, 5y , which had no direct concern 
with her. So she unburdene'.,her norselessly of her 

new enthusiasms and interests. N She of Mrs Rivers 

and her affectionate nature ar^d gloric?^ music: of Miss 
Tressider’s light-hearted fun, add of the''Strange man who 
made fiddles and who had rep^i*^cd her Guainerius. She 
rambled on and on about Paul: genius, his smile, the 

look of inspiration on his face, his queer wayward mind, his 
kindness to her, and Harriet’s gentleness to him. And here 
she broke off suddenly, and turned to Hughie fiercely. 

“Now listen, Hughie,” she sa'd “I’m trusting you 
fearfully, and you don’t deserve it m the least. But if you 
say one word to mother about this man. I’ll never speak to 
you again.” 

She did not give him time to answer. She dashed on 
again at full speed, raving about ‘the real thing,’ and bow 
it lifts one off one’s feet, gives one wings and sets one free. 
And, her eagerness gathering force the whole time, she 
described the way in which Paul h&d burst into the room, 
and gone down on his knees looking for some precious tool 
which he had dropped on the floor and which she had the 
good luck to find for him. A further piece of good luck was 
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that he recollected having seen her at Graham’s and been 
told that she was the owner of the Guamerius which he had 
restored with great skill and loving care. 

“ I must get the Guamerius,” she said. “ I must show 
you where he has worked on it. I’m so glad to know that 
it is his work. I could look at it for hours.” 

She ran off to fetch it, leaving poor Hughie in a state of 
entire bewilderment. Had Bess gone mad? Or had he 
gone mad ? What on earth had happened to her ? Or to 
him? What was it she had said about it being his fault? 
His fault? What had he done? Release him from their 
engagement, so that he might propose to her mother ? Oh, 
she was out of her senses. Propose to her mother? Why, 
she couldn’t seriously believe he loved her mother in that 
way. He was truly attached to Mrs Bending, and there was 
every reason why he should be; for she had been good to 
him always, and made him understand that she knew she was 
entrusting Bess to some one who would never cease to love 
her and be faithful to her. Of course a fellow should and 
would be grateful for that mark of confidence. She had given 
him the freedom of the house. He was always welcome as 
an accepted member of the family. She liked to talk with 
him, liked to hear about law matters. Of course he had 
been pleased. Bess had been pleased too. She had often 
said that her mother thought he stated things with remarkable 
clearness. But wait a minute. By Jove, yes, by Jove, what 
a fool he had been ! Perhaps there had been too many long 
talks lately,—perhaps—why, he had felt it himself—he had 
been overjoyed this very evening, for instance, to learn that 
Mrs Bending was out and that he would be able to have Bess 
to himself—and now . . . 

Bess returned with the fiddle. Her face was radiant, and 
her eyes were sparkling with pleasurable excitement. There 
was a careless gaiety in her manner which made her unusuallv 
bewitching. There was a joyous little toss of her pretty 
head, emblematic of emancipation. The lover in the young 
man sprang out to claim her. 

13 ' 
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“ Bess, my own little sweetheart! ” he cried passionately, 
and he put out his arms for her. 

“Don’t, Hughie,” she said, but again not unkindly. 
“ Look here now, I want you to see this fiddle.” 

“ Confound it, I don’t want to see it,” he answered sullenly. 
“ It doesn’t interest me in the least. Put the beastly thing 
away, and tell me what is the matter with you ? That’s what 
I want to know. I don’t understand you in the least this 
evening.” 

“I don’t understand myself,” she owned. “I know I 
feel wonderfully happy and free, and miles and miles away 
from everyone. I feel as if I bad passed through one incar¬ 
nation, and come into another, quite diflerent from the last, 
and quite gloiious and splendid. Oh, really, I think I’m 
best alone this evening. I’ll go upstairs again, Hughie. 
Good night, good night.” 

She waved to him light-heartedly, and was gone before he 
could speak a single word of remonstrance. Anger and indigna¬ 
tion took instant possession of him at being treated in this 
cavalier fashion. He hurried into the hall, caught up his hat 
and coat, and banged the door after him. Bess heard him go. 

“Dear, dear,” she said with perfect equanimity, “that’s 
Hughie rushing off in a rage. Well, it can’t be helped. 
Some things can’t be helped.” 

But poor Hughie, who had not passed into a new incarna¬ 
tion, in which the importances of a former state were of no 
account, paced the streets, and fought with the demons of 
anger and wounded pride. When that battle was over, and 
he was calmer, a flashlight made some of the mystery clear 
to him. Oh, what a fool he had been! He realised that 
Bess was right when she said that her mother absorbed 
everyone and everything. Yes, she had been absorbing him 
too. He realised that he had actually been spending more 
time with Mrs Ermyiitrude than with Bess. Yes, those long 
talks about conveyancing, those games of chess entered on 
at first as a means to an end, had been subtly transformed 
from a secondary to a primary place. Oh, what a duffer he 
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was not to have foreseen' this! He” knew now that Bess 
herself had unconsciohsly warned him a dozen times. He 
stood still. He would go back to her and tell her he under¬ 
stood. But what was the use of that ? She was miles away 
from him to-night. 

Then it struck him that he would seek out Uncle Ted^ and 
the mere thought of the Captain, Bess’s adored ‘ sea robber,’ 
brought comfort and courage into the young fellow’s troubled 
heart. He tumbled into a hansom, and was soon set down 
at Queen Anne’s Mansions. 

Captain Bending was at home, and received Hughie with a 
cheery: “ Hullo, old chap. Glad to see you. Have a cigar. 
Too good for me. I like my old Dutch pipe the best.” 

He was sitting at his desk, smoking his favourite pipe, and 
sorting photographs for ‘ The Voyage of the Canute.' 

“Look here, youngster,” he said, “what do you think of 
this one: ‘ Music in the saloon ? ’ Your humble servant play¬ 
ing the concertina, you see. Rather too personal perhaps ? ” 

“ Why no,” Hughie answered eagerly. “ It’s a change from 
all the ice ones. I should have this too, ‘ Whist in the saloon.' 
By Jove, that’s a good picture, ‘ Dogs basking in the sun.’” 

“Quite a business to decide,” Bending said, pushing them 
aside and getting up from his chair. “ And I can’t fix my 
thoughts on them to-night. I’m so confoundedly happy, 
Hughie. She’s going to marry me. Yes, my boy, she’s going 
to marry me, and I’m the happiest man in the world. But 
you don’t look happy. What’s up ? Boss at Clement’s Inn 
been putting on speed, eh ? ” 

“ Oh yes, sir, the usual thing,” Hughie answered, with a 
ghost of a smile. “ But that’s not troubling me. It’s Bess. 
I’m in Bess’s black books.” 

“Why, what have you been doing, you young scamp,” 
Uncle “Ted asked, laying his hands on Hughie’s shoulders. 
“ Flirting with some other girl ? Carrying on with some little 
music hall singer ? Out with it now.” ' , 

“ No, sir,” Hughie answered gravely. “ Nothing like that 
Bess Jnust be out of her senses. She told me she’d had'* 
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serious thoughts of breaking off our engagement, so that I 
should be free to propose to her mother.” 

Uncle Ted collapsed on to a chair, rubbed his knees, and 
went into a fit of laughter. 

“ Well,” he cried, “ that’s rich! So Ermyntrude has been 
annexing you, old chaj), and Bess has got her monkey up. 
Exactly like Ermyntrude. I thought something of that sort 
was afloat, when I came in the other night and found you 
playing chess with the mother, and Bess sitting by herself 
looking sulky and reading a book upside down. Bad policy, 
that.” 

“ It began by being good policy,” poor Hughie said. 
“ Bess herself wished it.” 

“Of course she did,” the Captain said. “I’ll be very 
candid with you, llughie. For some mysterious reason 
which will never be solved, all we Bendings have paid 
profound homage to Mrs Ermyntrude, and have required 
that everyone else should follow our example. But Miss 
Bess has struck.” 

He whispered to his secret soul; “ And I’m not sure that 
I have not also struck.” 

“Bess said she had struck,” Hughie stated. “She said 
she had broken her bonds and was free, and that she was 
miles away from me and from everyone except you, sir. She 
went to sec Mrs Rivers to-day without telling her mother 
and-” 

“Ah, that’s it, then. I wondered,” pul in Uncle Ted, 
whistling. “ 1 didn’t think Mrs Ermyntrude would have 
given her consent.” 

“And,’' continued Hughie, “she seems to have had a 
sort of field day. She declared she had never enjoyed 
herself so much. She raved about Mrs Rivers and Miss 
Tressidcr and-” 

Hughie stopped suddenly. He remembered that Bess 
had enjoined silence on the subject of the strange man who 
had restored her Guarnerius. It was true that she had 
singled out her mother in connection with this request j but 
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loyalty suggested to him that he should respect her wish in 
all instances. So he added: 

“ And the whole atmosphere of Mrs Rivers’s house.” 

“And well she might, my boy, I can tell you,” Uncle Ted 
said proudly. “Harriet is my Queen, as you know, but 
they are a couple of fine, generous-hearted women, with no 
pose about them; and when you enter the house, you feel 
that you’ve come into a jjlace where you can breathe and 
be at your ease. No strain there, you know. No mountain- 
tops there. No subtle propitiation necessary there. And 
Bess probably realised the relief of that, and the relaxing of 
the tension. You see, she has had—wdl—to continue being 
candid—she has had years of the other thing, Hughie—that’s 
the plain truth of it. She has stood it for years, and now 
she has come to the end of her enduiance. Naughty of 
her to go to Old Queen Sticet off her own bat, but begad, 
she has helped me' She has been a regular little brick. 
Singing my praises in a most shame-faced manner. All 
wrong, of course, but confoundedly acceptable. Naughty or 
not, God bless her, I say. Here, Hughie, let’s drink her 
health. Pour out a whisky for yourself, old fellow. And for 
me.” 

They raised their glasses, and drank to little Bess. 

“Now, look here,” Uncle Ted went on. “Believe me, 
all will come right for you. Bess has broken loose, and 
needs her freedom. Give her plenty of rope. Some people 
want plenty of rope, especially when they’ve just found out 
that they want any rope at all. And don’t go about thinking 
that you’re the only fellow who has been through this ridiculous 
experience of being told to propose to his sweetheart’s mother! 
It’s commoner than you know, old chap; and what you’ve 
got to do is to slow down with the mother, cautiously, of 
course, and put on speed with the daughter, also cautiously. 
Knock off the chess. Chess takes a long time. And it’s 
dull work reading a book upside down by the fireside. 
Think any worse of you ? No, why I understand the whole 
situation, People like Mrs Eimyntrude swallow up every- 
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one, and with a beautiful smile on their faces. Oh well, I 
mustn’t speak of Mrs Ermyntrude—no use in that^—and there’s 
our traditional homage—can’t get over that quite—the habit 
of years, you know. But give up the chess. Go and book 
some theatre seats—^any amount of them. And arrange for 
a dinner or two at Piincc’s. Look here, in case there is no 
cash in the locker, here .arc three fivers. Get seats for me too. 
I’ll see you through this. We must haul the boat out of 
the ice.” 

“ No, no, sir,” Hughie said. “ I’ve some money put 
away.” 

“ Well, now’s the moment to spend it,” the Captain cried 
cheerily. “There’s a time to save, and a time to spend. 
And this is the time to spend, if I know anything of human 
nature, especially of female human nature.” 

“ I’ll take youi advice, sir,” Hughie s.iid, laughing for the 
first time. “You’ve been most awfully good to me.” 

“ No, no,” Uncle Ted answered, stretching out his hand to 
the young man. “ You’re a good honest sort, Hughie, and you 
love my little Bess, and she loves you. And I don’t want to 
see her throw people overboard, as her scapegrace of an 
uncle has done. But that’s over. No more throwing over¬ 
board to be done by me. Ah, we men are a queer lot, Hughie. 
Well, perhaps it is only a fiction, but it does not hurt a fellow 
to believe that if he’d met the right woman at the onset-” 

He broke off, and seemed lost in thought. Hughie waited, 
hat in hand. At last the Captain looked up and remembered 
Hughie’s presence, and Hughie’s difficulties. 

“Don’t make any mistake about it, my boy,” he said 
kindly. Bess loves you. It will all come right. But be a 
little patient, and give her a long rope, mind. I suppose 
there isn’t by any chance another fellow on the scenes, is 
there? I don’t suppose there is, else you’d have begun with 
that item.” 

Hughie put his hat on the chair again. 

“ Well, sir,” he said with a nervous laugh. “ I ddn’t think 
jthcre really is. I—I was rather annoyed abouUthgj'.man 
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who makes violins—She raved at>out him—seemed quite 
carried away by him—he was there, you know, part of the 
time. She had a long talk with him before Mrs Rivers 
came in. But, according to her own account, he’s weak in 
his mind, and I can’t think of him as being any rival. She’s 
just taken with his genius. She says he is ‘ the real thing.’ 
She has the real thing on the brain. No, I don’t seriously 
think he counts. Of course it isn’t joyful to hear another, 
fellow praised tremendously. She was a good deal excited 
over her Guarnerius which he had restored. She actually 
wanted me to examine his delicate workmanship. I wouldn’t 
look at the beastly fiddle. But all the same, sir, I’m not 
fearfully worked up about him—a little uneasy, naturally. 
Anyone would be. He appears to be part of-” 

Hughie left his sentence unfinished. He recollected too 
late that he had broken his resolve to be silent concerning 
this mysterious member of Mrs Rivers’s household. 

Bending who was leaning against the mantelpiece staring 
into the fire, turned round and asked in a metallic tone of 
voice: 

“ Part of what ? ” 

“Part — part of the atmosphere,” poor Hughie said 
nervously. 

“Of course, of course,” the Captain answered with un¬ 
wonted sharpness. “ What else should he be ? They look 
after him—a relative—dependent— heljiless—all that sort of 
thing—no, I’m sure you needn’t regard him as a rival—Bess 
just ca'rried away for the moment by his genius—by ‘the 
real thing ’—a new type to her.” 

“Yes, no doubt that’s it,” Hughie agreed, encouraged by 
Uncle Ted’s decisiveness. “ Well, good night, sir, and thank 
you again,” 

He had reached the door, when he paused and turneti 
towards the Captain with a half shy little smile on his boyish 
face. 

“Of course I’ll give her the long rope,” he said eagerly. 
“ Bht I hope that queer fiddle chap won’t take the wind oul 
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of my sails, even in an impersonal sort of way. I never 
wished to be a genius before, but by Jove, I do now. Bess 
was awfully excited over his work, and delighted that he had 
invited her to his workshop upstairs.” 

“The long rope, my boy, the long rope,” Uncle Ted 
said nodding to him kindly. “ It will all come right. And 
you’ll live to be Solicitor General. Easy, easy! ” 

The door closed on the young man, and Uncle Ted was 
left alone. He paced the room for some time, and then 
relit his pipe and settled down in his easy chair. Part of tJie 
atmosphere. Workshop upstatn. And Harriet had never 
once spoken of this man. Never once. He had seen him 
on the door step of No. 30 . He had seen him at Graham’s. 
Ermyntrude had spoken of him. His answer to Ermyntrude 
was that if there was anything to learn, he would learn it 
from Harriet herself. But Harriet had told him nothing. 
She had been gathered to his breast. They had exchanged 
their vows of love and devotion. They were pledged to 
become man and wife. Their life was to be one life. Their 
thoughts, their hopes, their ambitions were to be welded 
together. In his love and his passionate ecstasy he had not 
remembered anything save that he loved her. Part of the 
atmosphere. Workshop upstairs. And he had not even 
heard of the man’s existence from the people in whose house 
he apparently lived. 

Had they deliberately hidden him ? It looked like that. 
And yet Ermyntrude had seen him. And now Bess had 
seen him. Why hadn’t he seen him ? That might have 
been merely chance. That did not matter in itself. But 
what mattered, was that he had not been told a single word, 
that Harriet had suffered him to come and go, time after time, 
without mentioning or explaining Paul Stilling to him. For 
the Captain believed, of course, that there was some simple 
explanation. Had he not himself given the simple explana¬ 
tion which flashed across his mind instantly, that this man 
was a relation, a dependent? But wliy then should there 
be silence on the subject? It was natural enough that the 
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poor chap should be looked after. Nothing to be ashamed 
of. In most ihmilies there were calamities of some kind, 
and responsibilities which had to be bravely accepted. 
Rumours ? What had Ermyntrude said ? Something about 
vague rumours which she begged him to substantiate or 
destroy before he definitely proposed to Harriet Rivers. She 
had urged that he knew nothing of Mrs Rivers. He had 
answered that his belief in her was implicit, that no one 
could blame her for not having any relations alive, and that 
her frank and generous nature would never allow her to keep 
any fact back which was right for him to know. And now ? 

He sat puzzled and perplexed, but clinging with unalterable 
chivalry to his belief in Harriet, defending her against a 
whole world of accusers, protecting her from whole armies 
of Ermyntrudes and bank managers, and prepared to horse¬ 
whip anyone who dared to breathe one word against her. 

“As for frankness,” he said aloud, “I’m a nice one to 
demand frankness from other people.” 

Suddenly there came a knock at his door, and to his 
amazement Quong entered the room, smiling as ever, and 
holding a letter. 

“Quong!” he exclaimed. “You heie at this hour? No 
bad news, I hojie ? How did they let you through, I wonder?” 

“ Mrs Livers said put letter in Captain’s own hands,” 
Quong answered cheei fully. “ People downstairs heap angly. 
I heap laugh. Good-bye.” 

He vanished. 

This was what Captain Bending read: 

“ My BELOvi.D Edward, 

" In the joy and rapture of our love, I forgot everything 
I wished and planned to tell you. I had meant, after a 
great struggle with myself, to anticipate your avowal by 
giving you my history. Then you could have been silent 
if it seemed better to you. But all thoughts passed from my 
brain, except the one overwhelming thought that I loved and 
was loved. Reason, duty and fair play were swept away in 
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that avalanche of happiness. Forgive me. Forgive me. 
Let it be as though you had not asked me to sh£(,re your 
life. Come and hear my story first. H 4rriet Rivers.” 

The letter dropped from his hands. So Ermyntrude was 
right. Harriet had something to tell him. And he was 
right in believing that he would hear it direct from her. 

Through that long sleepless night, his mind wandered 
first into one region of surmise and then into another; but 
wherever it strayed, it found the same legend posted up in 
flaming characters : "•Judge her 1 And itnih your record ? ” 

But Ermyntrude was judging her. Sitting up in bed after 
her return from the Anti-Sweating meeting in Kensington 
Town Hall, Ermyntrude made notes on the situation between 
herself and her daughter, and began her comments with a 
reference to the mystery surrounding Mrs Rivers. These 
were her notes, arranged as usual in methodical order. 

1. Greatly distressed that my darling child should have 
visited this Mrs Rivers about whom we have learnt nothing 
definite, and who may, for all we know, be an unfit com¬ 
panion for a young and innocent girl. I do not wish to 
misjudge Mrs Rivers, or that Miss Tressider; but I fear they 
have already begun to exert an unfortunate influence on dear 
Bess’s gentle and docile disposition. I observed a defiance 
in the dear child’s manner, which has never been there before. 
The direct result of her visit to persons whose codes are 
obviously at variance with our code. 

2 . Interview with dear Bess at ten o’clock in boudoir. 
Shall question her closely as to whom she saw. 

3 . Shall be very patient with her. Instead of reproaching 
her, shall patiently tell her my reasons for having wished 
to make my visit alone, referring delic-ately to distressing 
rumours. 

4 . Edward entirely to blame for this unfortunate occurrence. 
He has always had a disquieting effect on dear Bess. I have 
ever tried to counteract it, but in vain. Ill-judged of him 
to speak to Bess of Mrs Rivers. Must put the tpatter before 
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him. Very annoying that he is now a celebWty. Easier if he 
had continued to be first mate or Captain of a tramp steamer. 

5 . Bess not at all herself. Perhaps a change useful. 
Perhaps Bournemouth or Littlehampton. 

6 . Mr Theodore Theodore, the poet. What had she 
meant by speaking disparagingly of that great genius ? She, 
herself considered him to be a genius. She knew. Affected 
ass, Bess had called him. Oh, plainly the darling child had 
been getting perverted notions into her head. Why, his last 
volume of poems, dedicated to herself, contained truly sublime 
thoughts. 

7 . Her own views. Not a child any longer. Wished to 
be free. Astonishing statements. She had never interfered 
with the development of her child’s individuality—nay, she 
had ever encouraged it. Hughic’s constant presence in the 
house an instance of the freedom which she had granted Bess 
ungrudgingly. Had she not ever held the theory of the 
sanctity of the Individual ? 

Errayntrude put down her note-book and pencil, and opened 
a volume of philosophy, at a chapter called, The value of the 
individual unit. She read it carefully and painfully through, 
battling with fatigue and yawns. The minute after she had 
reached the end, she passed gratefully into her usual dream¬ 
less sleep. 

In the morning she was refreshed and serene. Her brain, 
adjusted for the ten o’clock interview, had assimilated the 
essence of the previous night’s analytical study; and when 
Miss Bess came into the boudoir, Ermyntrude received her 
with a patient sweetness, which, if she had only known, was 
detrimental to her purpose. For Bess was not wanting any¬ 
one to be sweet. Plainly, the thought of dear mother had 
not been intimidating her in the night. She was still quite 
fearless, and ready for the encounter. She had dreamed all< 
sorts of extraordinary dreams: and amongst others that she*' 
met Stradivari walking over Westminster Bridge. He offere4| 
her some Sparkling Moselle, and she said to him: “ By the^ 
way, isn’t your name Antonio?” He answered: “Si. si/ 
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Signora. Antonio Stradivari of Cremona. I wish to look at 
your Guarnerius. I hear it has been amazingly well restored.” 
She dreamed of Harriet, Margaret, the Chinaman, fiddle heads, 
fiddle backs, left ribs, and dragon’s blood, and she woke joy¬ 
ously to the sound of Chopin’s Barcarolle. No, dear mother 
had certainly not been making her influence felt, and it was 
uncertain whether she would succeed in accomplishing this feat 
now. 

Dear mother herself, however, had no doubts. She noticed 
that the slight defiance in Bess’s manner had not worn 
itself away; but believed that it would vanish immediately 
under the spell of her jiatient kindness. 

“ Dear child,” she began, “ I wish you now to tell me 
wh.at strange impulse prompted you to visit Mrs Rivers 
without first consulting me. You learnt probably from your 
uncle that I myself had called on her. I had my own 
reasons for going alone and being silent on the subject— 
reasons which I have, after much careful thought, decided to 
explain to you. I am anxious, however, to learn why you 
took this step. You see, I do not reproach you. I have 
always laid stress on the clainis of the individual. But you 
know that. Up to the present, it has been our good 
fortune to hold the same views on all matters, important and 
unimportant. That has been a heartfelt joy to me, dear 
Bess. I have seen other mothers and daughters at variance 
with each other. I have ever sunned myself in the thought 
that my child and I were destined to remain in uninterrupted 
harmony. It is possible that I have struck some wrong note. 
I must be patient, and search for the right one. You will help 
me, I am sure. You-” 

Bess had risen from the sofa, and stood before her mother, 
with flushed faee and sparkling eyes. 

“Mother,” she said excitedly, “I don’t want you to be 
patient Be angry, be indignant. Let’s have it out once for 
all. Do let us put aside false sentiment and ridiculous 
pretence. I’m so tired of shamming. I can’t go on any 
longer with it. I want the real thing, 1 want to breathe 
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and be free. You think I have been free. You think you’ve 
given free play to my individuality. Oh, mother, you can’t 
believe that seriously. You must know, in your heart of 
hearts, that I’ve only been allowed to be your echo. I’ve 
had to share your views, your opinions. I’ve had to worship 
the same people — and what people — that affected ass 
Theodore Theodore—that dilettante Mrs Dartford Jevons 
and a whole string of them all admiring themselves tremend¬ 
ously, and posing as geniuses and big gods and goddesses. 
And because I’ve never dared assert myself, you’ve believed 
me to be in harmony with you—and I’ve believed it myself 
until lately. But lately I’ve been feeling that I wasn’t free— 
oh, you haven’t meant to keep me in bondage—you’ve meant 
to be a mother on modern lines, 1 know that—dear mother— 
it’s only that you haven’t realised, haven’t understood. You’ve 
never intended to absorb me as you’ve done—but you have 
absorbed me—yes, yes, you have—you can’t help it—it’s 
your nature—and you’re so beautiful and attractive that 
everyone has encouraged you—I’ve encouraged you most of 
all—but you do absorb everyone and everything—why, you 
have not even left me Hughie—and, if you must know, that’s 
what has roused me—I can’t and won’t stand that—I’d far 
rather give him up—I’d . . .” 

Ermyntrude, who had been listening with unfeigned 
amazement, now raised her hand solemnly to check this 
raging torrent of angry words. There was a flush on her 
face, and she bit her lips. But she maintained her usual 
dignified bearing, and her voice betrayed no wounded pride, 
no excited resentment. . 

“ Bess,” she said gravely, “ I can only believe that you 
are ill. I feel sure you are ill. I have thought for some time 
that you were out of health. You need a change. You must 
go to Bournemouth or Littlehampton. I ought to have 
urged it long ago. You are ill, dear child.” 

The girl turned to her mother with passionate impatience. 

“ Oh, mother,” she cried, “ for goodness’ sake don’t take up 
that tone with me—it drives me out of my senses. I’m not 
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ill—1 never was better in my life. Can’t you understand me? 
Can’t one reach you? No, I don’t believe anyone could 
reach you—oh, the whole thing’s simply intolerable . . 

She flung her arms over her head, and rushed out of the 
room. 

Then and only then Ermyntrude made any sign that she 
was suflFenng She covered her face with her hands and 
wept 



CHAPTER XVI 

I T was a lovely day in the middle of February, one of 
those bright mornings when Nature gives a clear call of 
awakening and encouragement to the hidden treasures of the 
early year. Warm sunshine, a soft blue sky, a caressing 
breeze, made all true Londoners feel that a fine day in their 
great city, was the finest day ever known in any part of the 
universe. The birds were singing in a most astonishing 
fashion in the squares, and ])arks, and gardens. The rooks 
high up on the tops of the elm ttees, knew that the little 
purple buds were bursting, and that it was time for them to 
have finished rebuilding their houses with new pliant elm- 
twigs. The aconites in Regent’s Park were peeping out of 
their grassy beds; and the points of the crocus leaves were 
showing themselves with proud determination. The fruits of 
the pLane-trees lay in the gutters, in brown woolly heaps. 
The gulls on the Thames were donning their black head¬ 
dress. Rosy catkins were trimming the sombre boughs of 
the poplars. The chestnut buds had begun to swell, and 
presented a shiny and slimy appearance by no means indica¬ 
tive of their glory to come. Nature was at work and had 
sent round her wonderful message of Spring. 

It came to Margaret as she was putting on her hat and 
coat before going out and escaping from the anxiety 
attendant on the interview which was to take place that day 
between Harriet and Captain Bending. Naturally enough, 
Harriet felt agitated; and Margaret had the conviction that a 
tornado might take place at any moment. In fact Quong 
had already received a severe scolding for something someone 
else had done. It did not make the slightest difierence to' 
Quong. * He smiled his usual cheerful smile and said : 
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“Mrs Livers heap doss to-day. Heap solly to-mollow.” 
Margaret, who was anxious on her friend’s account, and 
irritated with Paul for being, in her judgment, the direct 
cause of all this troublesome complication, decided that the 
safest way of keeping the peace lay in prolonged absence. 
So she planned to go and work an hour or two with her 
photographer friend, dine at the Gourmets, get a cup of 
coffee at a ‘ comestibles ’ shop in Dean Street, and finish up 
with a visit to the Meres in Whitechapel. 

But when she realised the beauty of the morning and all 
it stood for in the history of the year, a longing came over 
her to see what Nature had to show her in other parts besides 
her own private property of St James’s ; and she determined 
to prowl around Regent’s Park first, see the sweet snowdrops 
growing in the grass together with the little blue scillas, find 
out the new wild garden successfully started that year, and 
make for Hampstead Heath in time for the sunset. Big Ben 
was striking eleven o’clock when she opened the front door. 
She found a telegraph boy on the doorstep, and he handed 
her a telegram addressed ‘Miss Tressider.’ It ran thus: 
“If possible meet me immediately Mecklenbuigh Square. 
Miss Sparrow disappeared. Henry JCdgar.” 

She nodded to the boy to be off, and stood reading the 
message through again. 

“ That old wretch has been up to mischief,” she said aloud. 
“She ought to be electrocuted.” 

Then she hurried to the Embankment, took the Tube 
to King’s Cross, and soon found herself in the severe dining¬ 
room waiting for her summons to Aunt Caroline’s sacred 
precincts. The doctor had not yet arrived. Rebecca, 
the grim parlour-maid, whose appearance was as uncom¬ 
promising as the marble clock itself, looked seared and uneasy. 
Margaret could get no information out of her. All she could 
say was: “ She’s gone. She didn’t sleep in her bed last night.” 

“But what happened, Rebecca?” Margaret asked insist- 
ingly. “ Was there any upset in the house yesterday, any 
scene of any kind ? ” 
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“ She’s gone,” Rebecca repeated mechanically. “ She 
didn’t sleep in her bed last night.” 

Mercifully for Margaret’s patience, Dr Edgar arrived. His 
face was grave, but it brightened when he saw Margaret, and 
he said; 

“ I’m so thankful you’ve come. Most distressing, isn’t it ? 
I’ve communicated with the police. Most mysterious. I 
can’t understand it, can you ? ” 

“Yes,” Margaret answered bluntly. “There’s nothing 
mysterious about it. Th.at old wretch of an aunt of mine 
whom you admire so much, has t.axed Sparrowbird’s little 
spirit beyond all bearing. I’ve been a companion, you know. 
I tan guess. There was probably a cruel scene. Has your 
patient confessed anything of the sort to you ? ” 

He shook his head. 

“ I can get nothing out of her,” he said with a half smile. 
“ That’s why I sent for you.” 

“To give her a shock?” Margaret suggested with a tone 
of teasing in her voice. “ Oh, I’ll give it willingly enough. 
Come, let us go up together. And then I’ll run off to the 
Young Women’s Chrisli.an Association in Bayswater. She 
may be there. It has alw.ays been her principal resort for 
dissipation. 'I’hat and the Aerated Bread Shop, No. 66 
New Oxford Street. But she couldn’t have slept there, of 
course. Ah, and then there’s Judge’s Walk, Hampstead 
Heath. She may be with her blind old cousin. 

“ I have an operation at one o’clock,” Dr Edgar said. 
“ But I shall be free at half-past two. If you have no news 
of'her at the Young Women’s Christian Association, I could 
run you up to Hampstead in my motor. I should like 
to help you in the search. I have always had a great 
sympathy with little Miss Sparrow.” 

“Spatrowbird adores you,” Margaret observed quaintly. 
“ She thinks you are very noble.” 

“ Poor little soul,” he said kindly. “ That’s because I’ve 
sometimes urged her to take an hour or two of recreation 
An easy way of winning a noble reputation.” 
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The sour-faced Rebecca having brougl^t them the per¬ 
mission to ascend to Aunt Caroline’s room, they went 
upstairs, knocked at the door and were told to enter. 
Aunt Caroline was sitting bolt upright on ^ stiff-backed 
; chair, holding her stick in her hand. She was extremely 
tired, for she had been moving about the room, doing for 
herself the numberless little services which Miss Sparrow 
had rendered her during many long years of quiet patience. 
She looked the picture of helpless desolation. She turned 
to Margaret and said : 

“ The dog has not had his bone. Most annoying. Every¬ 
thing has gone wrong. Most inconsiderate of Miss Sparrow. 
And I never could stand servants around me. You’ll stay, 
of course.” 

“ Indeed I won’t,” Margaret replied. “ Dr Edgar can no 
doubt find you a nurse-companion. I am going off in search 
of Miss Sparrow.” 

“ That’s no use to me,'’ Aunt Caroline said, waving her 
hand in dismissal of the subject. “What have you come 
for, then? The doctor told me that he was suie you would 
help.” 

Dr Edgar had letrealed to the window, and stood staring 
out at the fine plane-trees, with their graceful boughs, and 
tasselled catkins. He was ashamed of this selfish old sinner, 
and ashamed of himself for being her medical attendant. 
Manlike, he felt he could not deal with the situation. Man¬ 
like, he left it to another. He even thought of slipping out 
of the room; but he decided that the door was too far away 
for convenient escape. So he stayed and persuaded himielf 
that his silent presence at least gave a sanction to Margaret’s 
interference. 

“Now, look here. Aunt Caroline,” Margaret began in 
business fashion. “ It’s all very well for you to prfetend to 
ignore Miss Sparrow’s disappearance. She has to be found, 
you know, and you have to tell us exactly what occurred last 
evening.” 

, “Nothing unusual occurred,” Aunt Caroline answered, 
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waving her hand again, “ThaVs’ eribu’gh. If you don’t 
intend to stay, please go and telegraph immediately for a 
nurse-companion. She must not be over forty.” 

“I don’t suppose anything unusual occurred,” Margaret 
went on persevcnngly. “I merely «ant to know what took 
place exactly. You’ll have to tell it. Aunt Caroline. Much 
better tell it to me than to a detective Miss Sparrow must 
be found, just as though she were a real human being, 
instead of your tired out machine.” 

There was a pause. The doctor at the window, and 
Margaret at the fireside waited for an answer At last 
Aunt Caroline spoke. 

“I have always disliked having servants about me,” she 
said grimly, “ and I can’t change now. I’m too old. And 
Rebecca is sour-vis.iged. I will say this for Miss Sparrow. 
With all her faults, she was not ugly I’d better see the 
nurse companion before she is definitely engaged. I am 
particular about looks ” 

There was another pause. The doctor glanced round 
expectantly. 

Then Margaret said casually 

“ Well, good bye, Aunt Caroline. I have no time to waste. 
Miss Sparrow must be looked for without any further delay. 
We’ll send a detective to you I hope he won’t upset your 
nerves. But I fear he will. He won’t be as patient as I am, 
because of course he can’t know that you have no horizon. 
However, I’ll give him a hint Good bye. I’ll be off to 
the Young Women’s Christian Association.” 

^ Aunt Caroline tapped on the floor angrily with her gold 
headed stick. 

“ Miss Sparrow’s not worth talking about,” she said sternly 
“ She has been most ungrateful to me. Probably you don’ 
realise all I’ve done for her. Why, I’ve even rememberet 
her in my will.” 

^ “No doubt to the tune of five pounds,” Margaret re 
marked reflectively. “ I can quite believe that.” 

“ No, it was ten pounds,” Aunt Caroline answered sharply 
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“ How generous you are,” Margaret said innocently. 
“William takes after you, decidedly. Now I must really 
hurry off. Good-bye, Dr Edgar. Yes, those trees are fine, 
aren’t they? Isn’t the baik coming off in huge patches? 
Goodbye, Aunt Caroline. I hope you’ll like your detective 
and your nurse-companion.” 

But again Aunt Caroline detained her. 

“Everything went wrong yesterday afternoon,” she said. 
“Miss Sparrow broke a v.aluable vase, she coughed all the 
time she was reading to me, and refused to take the dog out. 
She said she had neuralgia.” 

“ And you told her you didn’t pay her eighteen pounds a 
year to have neuralgia, I suppose ? ” Margaret ventured. 

“ How do you know that ? ” the old lady asked fiercely. 

“ Because in my time I’ve been a com[)anion at eighteen 
pounds a year,” Margaret answered. “ And the smaller the 
salary, the fewer the human rights. Certainly neuralgia 
would not be included on that minute list.” 

Aunt C.aroline waved her hand, but she went on with her 
narrative. 

“ I told her I didn’t pay her a h.indsome salary to be ill,” 
she continued. “And if she wcie going to be ill, it would be 
belter for her to leave my senice. 1 gave her a month’s 
notice then and theic.” 

“ You gave her a month’s notice?” M.argarct said, coming 
nearer to Aunt Caroline. “A month’s notice after sixteen 
or seventeen years of faithful service ? ” 

“ Well, you didn’t expect me to give her two months’ 
notice ? ” Miss Benbow retorted. 

“ You are a very cruel old woman, Aunt Caroline,” Margaret 
said, with great heat. “ You’ve broken that poor little thing’s 
spirit, and now no doubt you’ve broken her meek heart. 
Shame on you. I hate you.” 

Dr Edgar left the window, and put his hand gently on 
Margaret’s arm. 

“ Hush, hush,” he enjoined in an undertone. “ Remember 
your aunt’s extreme old age. Miss Tressider.” 
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‘ I can only remember her extreme cruelty, Dr Edgar,” 
Margaret answered aloud. “Miss Sparrow has served her 
unfailingly through the long dreary years, and this house was 
at least a home to her—goodness, what a home—still it was 
her fixed abiding-place, and she knew none other and could 
have imagined none other— she could not go out and battle 
with circumstance as I’ve been able to do—oh, I know the 
whole thing by heart—and it’s the tale of hundreds of faded 
homeless women—and . . 

‘You can go and bring her back,” Aunt Caroline said 
sullenly. “She can come back and resume her duties. I 
withdraw my notice.” 

“ I would spend my last farthing in keeping her away from 
you now,” Margaret said with biting scorn. 

At this juncture Dr Edgar interfered. 

“ Go now, I beg of you,” he said in a tone of voice which 
had a distinct ring of command in it. “We have learnt 
enough to guide us for the moment. Miss Sparrow evidently 
left here in distress. I shall expect you at half-past two in 
any case, and shall hold myself in readiness to go to Hamp¬ 
stead, if necessary.” 

He opened the door for her, and looked at her with 
impersonal seventy. Her natural instinct was to resent this 
masterful exercise of professional authority; but the quiet 
force of the man prevailed. She knew he was light. She 
gave one last glance of contempt at Aunt Caroline’s steely 
old face, and nodding good-naturedly to him, passed silently 
out of the room. 

“It’s his duty to protect the old woman,” she said to 
herself. “ And my gridiron was becoming pretty hot.” 

She took a taximeter and drove first to the Aerated Bread 
Shop, where Sparrowbird had been in the habit of going for 
many years. The manageress w.rs sure that the little lady 
had not taken a meal there on the previous evening. The 
accountant said the same. One of the waitresses confirmed 
their statements. 

“I should have known,” she assured Margaret. “She 
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always brings her saccharine tablets, and always gives me 
twice as good a tip as anyone else.” 

Margaret then posted off to the Bayswater branch of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association in Westboume Grove. 
'The servant made enquiries, and learnt that Miss Sparrow 
had not been there. Margaret asked to see the manageress, 
and told the story of Sparrowbird’s disappearance. The 
manageress was greatly concerned, sent for several members 
who chanced to be at home, and satisfied herself personally 
that Miss Sparrow had not been seen for the last few days. 
She promised to question all the other residents as they 
came in. Margaret left the place, feeling greatly depressed. 

“ Poor little Sparrowbird,” she thought. “ That’s a dreary 
enough club to satisfy the most stringent requirements of the 
higher life. However, it has been a joy and comfort to you. 
Joys and comforts are only relative, after all. Even the front 
door looks converted, and the hall table too.” 

She arrived at Upper Brook Street. She asked for Dr 
Edgar, and the man-servant, Ellis, enquired of her respectfully 
if her name were Miss Tressider. She nodded. 

“The doctor is not very well, madam,” Ellis explained. 
“ He gave instructions that he would see only you.” 

Dr Edgar was leaning back in his arm-chair. His face was 
ashen. He signed to Margaret to be seated, and seemed to 
make a tremendous effort to gather himself together. He 
failed. Margaret glanced at him in astonishment, and sud¬ 
denly her quick brain leapt to comprehension. 

“Something gone wrong with the operation?” she asked 
in the gentlest way. 

“Yes,” he said in an almost inaudible voiee. "The 
young boy—died.” 

She rose, and took the plate of untouched sandwiches 
which was lying on his table. 

“You must have some sandwiches with me,” she said 
kindly. “I’m always hungry. I also have had no lunch. 
<And' we shall want a little whisky and soda. In that 
.cupbovd, I suppose ? Yes Ah, I thought so.. ..Covae now. 
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drink this off, and eat this horrid' little sandwich. Oh, it 
isn’t so bad as it looks. That’s right. And now another 
pull at'the mixture. Good. And now another of these 
higher-life sandwiches. Feeling better ? ” 

He nodded silently. She sal down once more, and gave him 
an interval of quiet in which to recover himself. Then she said: 

“You did dismiss me in splendid professional style, 
didn’t you? That will be an everlasting feather in Aunt 
Caroline’s everlasting cap.” 

“ She was looking frightened ; she was becoming pale,” 
he said, smiling a faint smile. 

“ Well, I always thought people turned red when they were 
being roasted,” she remarked. “ But I daresay I am wrong. 
It is quite possible I am colour-blind.” 

He smiled again, this time less feebly. He was beginning 
to revive. Margaret’s comments and ministrations were 
calling him back from that dreary death distance to which 
the ill chance of his morning’s failure had relegated him. 
She saw with great relief that he was better; and encouraged 
by the success of her methods, she suggested to him that he 
should tell her where to find a cigarette. He pointed to the 
left hand drawer of his desk. 

“Please excuse the liberty,” she said. “I feel I really 
must have something to help me recover from the Young 
Women’s Christian Association front door. It aroused in 
me emotions of melancholia. Poor Sparrowbird ! Well, she 
regards it as the entrance to Paradise, and jicrhaps it is. 
Ah, so you are going to have a cigarette too. Capital. Why, 
surely that is a photograph of Mrs Ermyntrude Bending on 
your mantelpiece. Yes, she is handsome. No mistake 
about that. But severely superior. Goodness, I’m glad I’m 
not called upon to live on her moral mountain tops. Five^ 
minutes to the half-hour. Shall I take a taxicab, or do you ^ 
still intend to let your chauffeur run me up to Hampstead ? ”. 

“ 1 am going with you, myself,” he said, eagerly, for the** 
first time rising from his chair. 

“,liop’t you think it is better for you to rest here?,’ 
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Margaret asked kindly. “You do not look verj fit to 
conduct a search ” 

“ It mil do me a great deal of good to come," he answered 
“I have nothing special to take uj) my time this afternoon " 
“1 .iltt.iis understood West End physicians had no time,” 
Margaret remarked “I al»a\s thought that they made so 
many ajipomimtnls that the) scauc!) found three minutes 
to spait for tach se]niale ease .\s \ou told me on another 
occasion, what a lot I ha\e to learn ' 

He !aii„hed a little M.ir^artt 1 nl won him back to real 
(ife. 

“Perhaps cien West I nd doctois learn something,” he 
said “Perhaps thet learn to tnaki fewer ippoiiiiments and 
to give each ca.e more trrni, anil ihtrii'ehts mote leisure” 

“ Perlia] s \uiU ( .arohtie will learn to he hiitiihle in spirit, 
like ms self she letnrntd n.isihie\ou-b “ i’erhaps Mrs 
Lrmjntruih bendin., will i oine down tiom her mountiin 
tops Who can tell'’ I he possihihties of existi IK e under 
modern londitions are at h.ist \ iried 

He was pressitiL the hell a slu >,oke', bat he ti'rrud to 
her with an inij ulsiieness whu i he .it once* ihccked, hut 
which she ncvcTthciess n< tried 

“Well? shi askeilimtkl) “ 11 i\e' I been disrc peetful 
to West I nci inr dll al suscepnt ihius'’’ 

“No, he answered suiilina “1 wa ouig to til! you of 
the iin|io'-i'nt decision to which lu touie .\nil then I 
changed my mind 

He stood siknt, until Ills aiiswciin. tlie bill, leporle’d 
that the n.otor w.is .it tin dooi 

Sci thus together they went in si in h of S[).irr()wbiid 'I'hc 
day had gained r.'itlicr than lost m bi.iuti, and the black¬ 
birds and iIhusIh s wikoiued thim to l\t.,eiU’s P.uk, where 
the eun was Ik tray mg the prise tie e of tin\ buds on every 
braiifh and bu-li, and delicate- clouds were- (xeping raitssingly 
through the ojien iionwoik of the barn n boughs A gentle 
brce/c persuaded the calkins of the planes and poplars to 
dance ligh’ly in the an 
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I>r Kdgar began to speak of his morning’s trouble. 

*• It cut me to the heart to fail,” he said, “ not only for my 
own sake, but for his mother’s.” 

After a pause he went on : 

“I have never berome arrustomed to Death. Familiarity 
with death has nni brought me a merciful indilTcruncc. 
Sometimes I wi.sh it had. Hut theie are other tinus when 
1 am thankful that I ran still kel awe at the mysterious 
passing away of the spirit K\en tluiueh death ma) release 
from suffering, there rem.iins .i1m,i\s thi scrret ine.ining of 
the future, yes, and the secret nu.inina of the pak, and the 
hidden interweaving of them." 

“'riicn )ou think there is a meaning .uul an interweav¬ 
ing?" Margaret asked eagerly. 

“Surely, suitly, he said .simplj. “I hue nesei doubled 
that.” 

“If one was sure, things would he woti'.i wliih." she said 
wistfully. 

“Arc not ihines woilh while to you ^ ' he asked. 

“ No," she answered. “ Not spec lalK. 

“Have you no iihilosophy to help sou? he asked. 
“We arc dependent on some kind of suppoit, mental or 
moral.” 

“I have leanit the tough and tumble pliilosophy of the 
interested .sjieetator," she said ([uKtly. 

“You have stiugeled ihtough man) ditticult thajiters to 
teach as f.ir as that one," he answeied. 

“I hate skipped a great ntimbet,' she answered. “They 
were not for my hiain, for my lem[)ei.tment." 

“And are you satisfied with sour resting place in the 
volume?” he asked. 

“Did 1 say I was resting?" Margaret questioned with a 
half smile. 

“I have alw.tys ihouglit that impeisoiiality im])lied rest¬ 
fulness,” he replied. 

“ Perhaps the doctrine breaks down, as all other doctrines 
when too closely scrutinised,” she said. 
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>“An3 what then?” he asked. “A return to the chapters 
.carelessly missed out?” 

“Perhaps,” she said, and she relapsed into silence which 
Tie at length broke He spoke of Miss Sparrow, and asked 
%r some particulars of her life and history. 

“She has not had any life nor any history,” Margaret 
answered, “except perhaps the history of not being needed 
by anyone If Sparrowbird were to die tonight, I don’t 
suppose anyone would care—except m)self I should care 
very much, fioin a sort of ‘ esprit de corps,’ )ou know ” 

“ Were you at school together ? ’ he asked. “ Surely not. 
She must be much older than you ” 

“ Sparrowbird is younger than I am,” she said. “ But her 
spirit IS broken, and mine isn’t No, wo were not at school 
together But we belong to the same vast company of the 
unneeded ” 

“ How absurd of you to speak in that way,” he said curtly, 
almost angrily 

" How much less absurd to recognise a fact which isn’t gay 
and make the best of it,’ she answered “I consider I am a 
most sensible person.” 

“Mrs Rivers needs jou,” he said “You have your own 
niche in her home ” 

“Mrs Rivers will jiiobably mairy again,” Margaret said 
carelessly, “ and then good bye to mj niehe That’s what 
happens to most niches Indeed 1 don’t mind telling you 
that this very day a decision is to be made, and that I shall 
hear the result when I return And I hope with all my 
heart that I shall have lost my niche ’ 

“Then you want Mrs Rivers to marry?” he asked, struck 
by her single mindedness 

“Of course,” she answeied “You don’t suppose that I 
wish to keep my niche at the expense of her happiness. But 
It remains to be seen whether she has found a man worthy 
of her.” 

They had now arrived at the beginning of that beautiful 
^side of Hampstead known as Frognal. Sparrowbird’l COJisin’s 
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house was hard by Judge’s Walk, at the far end of Frognal. 
The best and most picturesque approach to it was up the 
long hill: past the Manor House on the left: past Frognal Hall 
on the right, and its garden of fine trees through which could 
be seen a charming view of Old Hampstead Church : past 
the little embowered lane, where only a year or two ago 
the turnstile, dear to Hampstead hearts, remained as an inno¬ 
cent barrier to Church Row, that old world corner with its 
limes in the middle of the road, its Georgian houses, and its 
ivy-grown church, watched over by brave old hollies, loved by 
thrush and redbreast. Up they mounted past the splendid 
old garden wall of b'rognal Lodge, jiast the Old Mansion 
with its one remaining cedar, past the terraced garden of The 
Oaks, and the mysterious and sweet seclusion of Bay Tree 
Lodge where Johnson was supposed to have written his 
Vanity of Human Wishes. They sped past Grove Cottage, 
formerly the old Frognal Inn, and Montague Grove, with its 
home farm, its fine elms, and its carpet of grass for snowdrops, 
crocuses, daffodils. Lent lilies and tulips, all in their ,own 
good time. So they reached the I^ower Terrace, rich in trees, 
grassy slopes, and lovely vistas; and finally Judge’s Walk, 
where the rooks were cawing in their sweet hoarse voices, and 
the open country stretched far away to generous distance, 
dim and mystic sometimes, and at othei times strangely clear, 
as in Alpine regions. 

They stopped the motor at a little creeper-covered cottage. 
The blinds were drawn down, and at the next house also. A 
curious foreboding of ill came over Margaret as she rang the 
bell and waited outside the old panelled door. A servant 
appeared. She had been cr)ing. Margaret asked her 
whether Miss Sparrow were there. No, not now. But Miss 
Sparrow had called yestculay evening, and had gone away 
when sue learnt that Misticss had died suddenly in th^ 
morning. 

“ She went upstairs, and saw the poor dear lying peacefully 
in her coffin. And then she left the house,” the mmd told 
Margaret. 
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" Did she say nothing? ” Margaret asked. “Did she seem 
distressed ? ” 

“She said she had lost her best friend, miss,” the maid 
answeied. “Yes, slie looked very distressed even before she 
learnt that Mistress was dead.” 

“ At what time do you think she arrived here ? ” Margaret 
asked. 

“Tlie clock was striking nine when 1 opened the door to 
her,” the maid leplied. 

“.She did not go hick to Mecklcnlnirgh Square," Margaret 
said. “We arc seaiching for her. You must tell us all you 
know.” 

Hut theie was notliing moie to bo told. Sparrow bird had 
only spoken these few sad w’ords . "■ 1 ]mvl lost my best Jntnd; ” 
and then she had slqiped out into tlie darkness of the night. 
No one knew wliither she had gone and what had become of 
her. Dr Edgar consulted with the [lolice, and a systematic 
search was at once begun. Margaret and he searched on 
their own account. Maigaiet knew some ol .Sparrowbird’s 
favourite bits on the We^t Heath ; and they went first to that 
wind-shelteicd pait known as ‘Madeira,’ and afterwards to 
the Leg of Mutton Pond, on the fuither side, where in the 
fulness of Spiing, the hawtl.orns vouchsafe us a vision of 
beauty imjiossible to be forgotten. 

Margaiet called her name. 

“ Sparrowbird, Spaiiowbiid,” she ciied aloud. There was 
no answer. On and on they went, working through the 
bushes, fust in one direction and now in another. Once they 
saw in the distance a little figure huddled up on a seat, and 
they hastened their steps, trying to persuade themselves that 
this was she; but before they arrived at the place, they knew 
at a glance that it was not .Sparrowbird. They tramped over 
the whole of the West Heath, down through the orchards of 
Golder’s Hill, up by the plantation of Scots firs, down by 
Wild Wood with its deep Devonshire lane, up by the 
Spaniard’s Road, up hill and down dale the whole time, and 
with nothing to guide or encourage them. The hours passed. 
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The sun had long since gone down in a golden splendour, 
and the dimness of the early spring evening was accentuated 
by a delicate mist through which the stars were nevertheless 
able to pierce with mysterious briglitness. 

Dr Edgar came to a standstill. 

“ It is useless for us to continue,” lie said kindly. “ Don’t 
you see it yourself? The heath keepers know the whole 
process by heart, and the ponds will be dragged. Come 
home. You are worn out.” 

“There is one other place,” Margaret answered, almost 
pleadingly. “Over there. I must go there. Dr Edgar. She 
was fond of the view from that little hill. I’ve sat there 
sometimes with her, when she took her summer holiday with 
her old cousin. Only there. And then we’ll go home.” 

lie followed her silently over the giound she knew so well. 
They crossed the Kotten Row, and mounted the little slope. 
They might indeed have persuaded themseh es that they were 
miles from any habitation, that the moors and gorseland 
stretched far and wide on alt sides, and that they had 
lost their way in a desolate and wild country. Again 
Margaret’s cry went up : “Sjiarrowbird, Spairowbiid.” I'here 
was no answer. But suddenly Dr Edgar whisjicred ; “ Hush, 
hush. I thought I heard some one moaning.” 

“No, no, it’s only the wind,” Maigaret replied. “The 
w'ind always moans here.” 

“ No,” he said, “ it’s a human voice. I believe it comes 
from that clump of oaks with the paling round them.” 

They crept closer and listened. There W'as no sound. 
They were moving nearer, when they distinctly heard a low 
moaning and sobbing. They stood arrested. 

''Not wanted" voice wailed, ''not wanted, not even by 

her.” 

“ Ah, it’s she,” Margaret said with a cry of deep under¬ 
standing ; and the next moment, the woman who had herself 
been buffeted by life’s chances, was holding in her arms the 
little broken-hearted, broken-spirited member of the great 
company to which they both belonged. 
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“ Sparrowbird, Sparrowbird, don’t you’ know me ? ” she 
asked time after time, with increasing distress, 

“ Not wanted, not wanted,” Sparrowbird murmured, heed¬ 
less of the kind hands soothing her and the anxious faces 
*bent over her. “ Not wanted even by her. Not loved by 
any one—not wanted even by her. I tried to be patient, so 
that she might want me—it was all I had in life—to be 
wanted by her—and now-” 

“ You speak to her, Dr Edgar,” Margaret entreated. 
“ Perhaps she will recognise your voice. You’ve always been 
good to her. Perhaps she’ll know you.” 

He knelt down by her side, took her cold hands and 
warmed them. 

“ Sparrowbird,” he said, unconsciously using Margaret’s 
pet name for her, “ we’ve all been looking for you, we’ve been 
needing you dreadfully, nothing has gone right without you, 
can’t get along without Sparrowbird, we’ve come to take you 
home—you know me, of course, don’t you. Dr Edgar, you 
know. Dr Edgar, a gieat friend of jours, who thinks no end 
of you, and here’s Miss Margaret Tressidcr, another great 
friend of yours, who thinks no end of jou and we’ve come 
to take you home—can’t do without you-.” 

For a moment the moaning ceased. Some fleeting com¬ 
fort had reached her distraught brain. But almost immedi¬ 
ately she began to sob again, and became unconscious of 
their presence. He tended her, wrapped .Margaret’s warm 
cloak round her, lifted her frail little form in his arms and 
carried her over the heath land to the Spaniard’s Road, where 
the motor was waiting for them. 

“We must take her to a nursing home,” he whispered. 
She is very ill.” 

“No, take her to Mrs Rivers,” Margaret said decidedly. 
“ I am quite sure she will be welcome there, and we can put 
her straight into my own bed.” 

“ Are you quite sure ? ” he asked. “ It is a res^nsiSility. 
She is very ill.” , 

“ Absolutely sure,” Margaret answered, with,S,gui^ smile. 
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“ You need have no doubts. Harriet Rivers does not fear 
responsibilities.” 

But he still hesitated. 

“ You spoke of a crisis,” he said. “ What then ? ” 

“ If Harriet Rivers is happy,” Margaret said, “ her happi¬ 
ness will minister to Sparrow bird And if she is unhappy, I 
assure you that her sadness will find its comfort in making 
others happy.” 

Dr Edgar nodded and told the chauffeur to dri\e direct to 
No. 30 Old Queen Street, Westminster 

So in this way, unconscious of kindness, with mind 
wandering in a wilderness of desolation, and body shivering 
and shattered, Spanowhud was brought to a haven. 



CHAPTER XVII 


A BOUT an hour after Margaret had been summoned to 
Mccklenburgh Square, Bending arrived at Old Queen 
Street, and was shown into the drawing-room, where Harriet 
was waiting for him. He went forward to her with out¬ 
stretched arms, but she shook her head sadly and drew 
back from liis embrace. She still called him by his name, 
and there was no embarrassment in her manner; for her 
spirit had weathered the worst of the storm, and had piloted 
her into calmer seas. 

“ Edward,” she began, “ I did you a wrong yesterday. 
I-” 

“No, no,” ho interrupted. “I can’t have you say that. 
We-” 

She silenced him with a grave movement of her hand. 

“ You must hear my history,” she said quietly. “ I meant 
that you should have known it before you offered me your 
love. I h.ad not reached that decision without a struggle. 
Perhaps it is a little fairer to me to say that I had not faced 
the necessity of making that decision. But anyway, when 
the time came, 1 failed. And I am ashamed that I failed. I 
was carried away by the rush of happiness, but that doesn’t 
really excuse me to myself that I failed.” 

“ Harriet, I entreat you,” he said, greatly stirred, “ I 
entreat you not to put yourself and me through this unneces¬ 
sary misery—we love each other—are made for each other— 
let us step joyously out into the future and leave the past 
to take care of itself.” 

She shook her head; but there were tears in her eyes, and 
it was obvious that the man’s chivalry and tender concern had 
touched her inexpressibly. 
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“Edward,” she said in a voice that trembled a little, “you 
must know that this has to be gone through. The past doesn’t 
take care of itself—at least a woman’s past does not. I tried 
to believe that it did. But I found out my mistake almost 
immediately.” 

He was leaning against the armchair looking greatly troubled. 

“ Harriet,” he pleaded in broken words, “ my own past— 
such a bad record myself—you’ve no idea—I’ve no right to 
ask respect or consideration from anyone—much less an 
account—a history—an explanation of anyone’s life—and 
certainly not yours—I do entreat of you-” 

A tender light came into her saddened eyes but she signed 
to him to be seated, and showed by the dignity of her quiet 
purposeful manner that she intended to tell her story. 

She was sitting on the sofa, and she bent forward a little, 
but kept her head erect. 

“ I have told you that I lost my father when I was fourteen 
years old,” she began. “ I was left in the charge of a 
guardian, a distant connection of roy father’s, who lived in 
Cheshire. I did not flourish in my new home in Cheshire. 

I was high-spirited and troublesome, and hated all the 
little pettifogging restrictions to which 1 had never been 
accustomed. At first I used to say, ‘Father let me do 
this. Father let me do that.’ But when they began to 
criticise him and speak harshly of his dear eccentric ways, 

I learnt to be silent. I ran away once. I was brought 
back. I was put in a very strict finishing school. I threw an 
inkpot at the German mistress’s head, and was expelled. I 
came home a little ashamed, but soon recovered my spirits, 
and began to amuse myself with young men, in a most enjoy¬ 
able but harmless fashion. There was a lieutenant in the 
army, a naval cadet, a curate, an architect, an organist and a 
reckless young Stock Exch.ange fellow. Then they went 
their ways, and I was left alone in the boredom of my» 
surroundings. Well, I couldn’t stand it. I begged to be 
allowed to study music at Leipzig. My guardian refused. 
He was a Methodist, and he looked upon music as the 
IS ' 
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invention of the devil. So I tan away to Leipzig, and he 
followed and tried to persuade me to return. But my heart 
was set on becoming a professional pianiste, and he gave in, 
out of sheer despair, I think, and arranged everything for me. 
1 worked like one possessed for about eighteen months, and 
then fell ill, and went home—if you can call it home—to 
Cheshire. But my guardian believed that he would have no 
peace until I was married, and off his hands. So when James 
Blackburn, a rich landowner in those parts, came home from 
Colorado, and settled down on his estate, n‘ot far from Crewe, 
my guardian deliberately encouraged him to pay court to me. 
He was a handsome fellow, a good deal older than myself, 
a splendid huntsman, with a dash about him that quite 
appealed to me. And I thought to myself- ‘Well, here at 
least IS an escape for me. I shall he my own mistress, and 
good bye for ever to that deadly atmosphere which has half- 
killed all the best in me.’” 

She paused a moment, as though lost in thought, and then 
went on: 

“I learnt to hate, to loathe him. He was not fit to be 
entrusted with any deccnt-minded woman, with any woman. 
It was an outrage on body and s])irit to be his wife. I ask 
myself sometimes why I stayed with him for over four years. 
And my answer is that I did not know my way in life,'could 
not have come to a definite decision, as I could now, hadn’t 
the courage or the common sense to cut myself off from him, 
couldn’t have stood alone. Many women cannot stand 
alone. I was one of them. But one day a man came into 
my life who understood from the beginning. His name was 
Robert Stilling. He cared for my musi''. That was the first 
bond. He was of my own mental class. That was another 
bond. We spoke the same language. We called things by 
the same names. No scoffing at sweet and lovely beliefs, 
^No ruthless trampling down of lingering ideals. Oh, the 
relief of it! I have not lost the sense of relief to this very 
day. His sympathy lifted me out of the depths of my 
despair. This alone would have made me love him, would 
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have made me willing to follow him, out of sheer gratitude, to 
the ends of the world. But I loved him dearly, passionately, 
for his own sake He was honourable, chivalrous, great- 
minded, and he had the winning gaiety of a blight spirit So 
I threw olf my bonds of wifehood, and ran away to Florence 
with him And although I have had to pa} the penalty, as 
only a woman has to pay—I’m paying it now, Edward— 
paying it to its utmost farthing, I can ne\cr regret what I did 
I should be false to myself if I pretended that I regretted 
it No, I won joy .nexprcssible and relief inexpressible 
Those eighteen months we were together will remain m my 
book of life as a beautiful page for which I shall ever gladly 
gi\e thanks Of course we weie not married We could not 
be married because James Blickburn refused to divorce me. 
But, for all that, I was an honoured worn in , and I lost the 
miserable sense of degradation which mj life with m} legal 
husband had engendeied in me My hajipiness was short¬ 
lived Robert Stilling was suddenly taken ill at Siena, and 
died within six or seven dajs And then m\ husband 
divorced me I was without fiiends, without relations. 
Mercifully I had my own money my father’s monej But I 
was alone in the world excejit foi one curious tie—Robert’s 
stepbrother Paul—a strange perveise being, of fitful intelli¬ 
gence in ever)day life, and jet greatlj gifted, born with a 
genius for violin making Robert had alwajs been devoted 
to him, and had watched ovei his welfaie untilinglj He left 
Paul in my care And I hive been glad and proud of his 
trust in me I have snd to mjself that, whatever happens to 
me, I must never fail Paul He lives here This is his 
home He comes and goes as he chooses ” 

She ceased But added immediately 
“That IS all I have to say except this one thing I have 
not intended to deceive you I held, and still hold the 
theory that all have the right to pass on silently—men an^ 
women alike. But it has not worked out in my own par-v 
ticular case I’ve had no rest about it—I’ve struggled 
fearfully over it, and suffered unspeakably. This unburden-. 
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ing of my mind to you, painful in itself, has been the least 
part of my suffering.” 

Bending drew his chair a little closer to her. 

“And now my history, Harriet,” he said quietly. 

He turned away from her, and looked straight into the fire. 
Did he see there the changing pictures of his own careless life? 

“I W. 1 S always a young scamp,” he began at last, “always 
a young reprobate. The guv’nor used to say that I had not 
the barest elements of affection and gratitude in me, and I 
believe he was right. My mother pretended to herself that 
he did me an injustice. I can hear her now; ‘ Tom,’ she said 
repeatedly, ‘ the dear boy has a heart. I know that he has 
a heart.’ 

“ From early boyhood the chief trouble was that I used to 
disai)pear. I ran away from home. I ran away from school. 
I was born with a passion for the sea; and when I broke 
loose and went off, it was always with the fixed intention 
of finding my way somehow to the sea. The fact was, 1 
was a rover by nature, but my peo])le could and would not 
recognise this, until I was ex])el!ed from school for the fourth 
time. Then the guv’nor gave in, and let me go to sea. I 
was too old for the navy, and so I was put into the merchant 
service, and, armed with my concertina, left home in fine 
style, as a smart little middy in one of Green’s vessels, the 
Aialanta, bound for .Sydney. Well, I hated it. That wasn’t 
my idea of life at sea. I wanted adventures. I wanted to 
be a real old salt, not a fine dressed up deck-dandy. So 
when the Aialanta reached Sydney, I bolted. After that I 
was always bolting; and this sort of wild game went on for 
about seven years, simply because I wouldn’t take my second 
mate’s certificate. I shipped sometimes as bos’n, cook, 
cook’s mate, able-bodied seaman. I went in all kinds of 
deep watermen. A good deal in whalers, up North, you 
know, for I was a first-rate harjiooner. Anything that 
turned up suited me. My people’s pride was fearfully hurt, 
but I hadn’t any pride. I didn’t care. But when I came 
home after a long absence and found the home-hands badly 
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down on their luck, I was sorry at last and said to myself: 
‘ Begad, I’ll cheer them up, and make a bee-line for that 
second mate’s certificate.’ So I kept myself quiet and 
steady for once on land, and pulled the ticket off without 
any difficulty. And when I waved the piece of paper before 
their eyes, and showed them it was all ‘pukkah,’ they broke 
down completely. Then I realised for the first time what it 
meant to them and me. I was ashamed at the fuss they 
made over me. And Sebert, my brother, was a brick. He 
fumbled at his watch and chain, and handed them over to 
me. ‘Old chap,’ he said, ‘you’ll want a rig of this sort 
now you’ve turned respectable. I’m sure you won’t let 
them join the concertina in the Minories, will you?’ And 
the guv’, who had never borne me any grudge for all the 
pranks I’d played him, roared at this, and clapped us both 
on the back. And mother laughed till she cried. Then I 
started the sailor’s hornpipe, which had always been the 
outward and visible sign that all \v.is well with me again. 
But I meant it this time. And after that I gave the home 
folk no more trouble. But I didn’t change in other ways. 
I behaved badly to more than one woman, was ruthless, 
self-indulgent and selfish, and passed on my way without 
a moment’s remorse. Lots of things I’ve repented of in my 
man’s record, and would give worlds to have left undone. But 
there are lots of things I’ve not repented of, and never shall.” 

Then with head bowed he spoke to her unreservedly 
about several low and coarse passages in his life. He made 
no excuses, no comments. He stated facts. He said he 
could not pretend that he had not had pleasure and satis¬ 
faction out of much that now seemed to him unworthy 
and of no import. He had passed on; but the life he 
•led at one time had had its significance for him, and he 
used those words which had impressed themselves deeply 
on his mind; “ At least these blottiiigs chronicle a life" 

He remained silent for a few minutes. Was he waiting 
for her to speak ? Then he said, almost in a whisper: 

“ That’s my history, Harriet.” 
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She made no sign, no movement, no answer. She seemed 
to be contemplating the changing lights in the fire, the deep 
violet and delicate green colours circling round the ship’s 
log which we all love to watch 

He began to be tioubled by her passiveness A great 
fear seized him 

“Harriet, he cued, tout lung her gently on the arm, 
“have I lost you, have I lost you? Have I ruined my 
cause for myself? Have I kt you realise only too well 
that I Ill a Aoithle^s fellow oulsidt the pale of love?” 

She turned to him at last 

“Worthless,’ she said very stiftly, but in a tone of voice 
which thrilled through him “1 am thinking of the part 
you’ve left uniecordtd, but which Ive heard from those 
who know of brave deeds unconsciously done—deeds such 
as have evei helped to keep our Lngland in hei rightful 
place at the head of brave nations of eager risk of life to 
save other lives of follies and failures outlived of successes 
shared gladly with other comrades of the guv’nor who 
believed in his seapegraee son through thick and thin, and 
the mother who never doubted for a single moment that 
he had a heart ” 

He flung himself on his knees by hei side, and nestled 
close up to her She pressed his head still closer to her 
bosom, and her hands rested on him in everlasting blessing 

When at last he rose up, he said in his cheery boyish way; 

“And our ]iasts we’ve kicked into the depths of the ocean. 
If they dare to arise, we’ll throttle them together, you and I. 
Won’t we?” 

“Yes, dear,” she answered with tears running down her 
cheeks. “Yes, dear.” 

“ No more tears now, shipmate,” lie sang out. “ It’s time 
for a pipe And I want to tell you the ups and downs of 
that concertina There now, that’s right, no more tears. 
Lord, how happy we’re going to be together. It’s begun 
already, hasn’t it? And so you threw the inkpot at the 
German governess’s head 1 I’m sure she deserved th Glad 
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it wasn’t the Frenchy’s, though. Might have interfered with 
the Entente Cordiale. Ah, and'^he fiddle fellow. We’ll 
look after him, my dear. We won’t fail him. Yes, that’s 
the same watch chain. No, it did’nt go to join the concertina. 
Other things went, but not that! ” 

So the happy hours went by, and the love and under¬ 
standing between them grew and ripened. The romantic 
idealism of early youth, it is true, was theirs no longer; 
but they had in full compensation that larger and finer 
poetry of knowledge, which life vouc hsafes to most of us out 
of the wreck of self and circumstance, and which with its 
generous rhythm and ennobling significance is there for all to 
read. It is not in the locked and chained book of selfish¬ 
ness which shuts out the whole w’oild. 

It must have been nearly six o’clock when thev went 
upstairs to see if Paul was in his studio. Qiiong met them on 
the first landing, and in answer to Harriet’s enquiry said: 

“ Yes, Mr Stilling upstairs. He heap hungly to day. Eaten 
cucumber big as clocodile.’’ 

“Ah, that’s good,” Harriet said smiling, and she led the 
way up to the workshop. She knocked two or three times, 
and as there was no reply, she opened the door and 
peeped in. She signed to Bending to look, too. Paul 
was fast asleep on his couch, grasping a chisel in one hand, 
and smiling hajipily in his dreams. 

“ Probably dreaming of his oil-varnish,” she said tenderly. 
“And he’ll lie there for hours asleep, perhaps twelve or 
thirteen hours, perhaps more. Then he’ll get up, and work 
like one possessed. Look at his things strewn around. Isn’t 
it merciful that he has this one great gift ? He is wonderfully 
happy. You see, he wants so little, chiefly well-seasoned 
maple wood, I should say.” 

Captain Bending slipped his arm through hers. 

“We’ll keep him happy,” he said kindly. “And he shall 
have.all the maple-wood we can lay hands on.” 1 ' 

And he added, with a twinkle in his eye: ^ 

“ Do you know I met him on your doorstep once, and 
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thought he was the tax-gatherer! He was smiling in the 
same sort of way, exactly. I suppose that was oil-varnish 
too ? ” 

“ Probably,” she answered laughing softly, and she closed 
the door, and paused on the landing before going downstairs. 

“ Margaret calls him my old sign-post,” she said, looking 
at the Captain gravely. 

“ I wish I could boast of one as creditable,” he answered 
raising her hand to his lijis. 

“ Margaret’s voice I ” Harriet said, suddenly hearing sounds 
in the hall. “Let us go down and tell our happy story. 
But what has happened, I wonder ? Something wrong ? 
Oh, surely not. Come, Edward." 

They hurried down and found Dr Edgar supporting 
Sparrowbird in his arms, and Margaret giving instructions to 
Quong, who as usual showed no signs of surprise or perturba¬ 
tion. When she .saw Harriet, she said breathlessly ; 

“ Sparrowbird very ill. Aunt Caroline had dismissed her. 
She has been out all night on the Heath. I brought her 
straight here, couldn’t bear to take her to a nursing home, 
Harriet, I knew ...” 

It was the Captain who carried Sparrowbird upstairs into 
Margaret’s bedroom, and laid her gently on the bed, speaking 
kindly words in answer to her moaning. He nipped out his 
matches and lit the fire; and, quick as all the others were to 
help, he was the (juickest of them all. He took his part 
amongst them as if he had always belonged to their circle, 
whispering once to Margaret when she tried to relieve him: 

“ It is my right to ‘ stand by ’ now. Harriet and I are 
shipmates.” 

Poor little Sparrowbird had never been so lovingly tended 
in her starved, sad life; and the irony of fate exacted that 
she should lie there, unconscious of the kindly atmosphere, 
unconscious of the unsparing and anxious attention from the 
Doctor whom she worshipped and Margaret whom she 
loved, and from the two others, strangers to her, yet bent on 
serving and saving her. Still that piteous cry went on, ‘ not 
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wanted—not wanted’ Margaret came down from the sick¬ 
room worn out by fatigue and by the pathos of the whole 
heart-breaking story. Life seemed to her a grim business. 
With half her mind she envied Sparrowbird who was 
nearing the end of her long lane of loneliness and dis¬ 
appointment. The words of despair, ‘ not wanted—not 
wanted,’ were echoing in her own cars, as a message intended 
for herself, the truth of which she vaguely felt to be con¬ 
firmed by the happiness of the lovers, whose joy was never¬ 
theless a great healing to her tired sjiirit. Yet if she had 
only known, there was someone upstairs yearning to win her 
love, needing her, fixing his very heart on her—and probably 
in vain, fie had dismissed her from the sick-room, gently 
but authoritatively, in doctor’s fashion. 

“Go down and rest,” he said looking at her gravely. 
“ Mrs Rivers and I will watch until the night nurse comes. 
1 ry and forget some of the sadness, for a time at least. Pro¬ 
mise me.” 

She nodded submissively enough, and crept downstairs to 
the drawing -1 oom, fully intending to allow herself the luxury 
of half-an-hour’s solid breakdown. But she found Bending 
established in the armchair, smoking his pipe placidly after 
having rendered true handy-man service; and the restfulness 
of his presence instantly soothed her nerves and steadied 
her emotions. He settled her comfortably in another easy- 
chair; and they sat together for some time in entire silence, 
she leaning back listlessly, now staring into the fire, and now 
watching the rings circling from his pipe. P'inally she slept. 
When she awoke, half-an-hour later, he was still there, still 
smoking, still keeping guard. 

“ I believe I’ve slept,” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ You’ve slept a little. You needed 
it. Now you must drink this cup of soup.” 

“ Any change upstairs ? ” she asked, half raising herself. 

“ Don’t move,” he said. “ No need for the moment. The 
nurse from the London Hospital has come. My shipmate 
looked in to tell us.” 
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“Ah,” said Margaret. “I like to hear that—your ship¬ 
mate.” 

“ Yes,” he answered. “ It sounds splendid, doesn’t it ? 
She’s a brick, that woman—a queen and a brick, isn’t 
she?” 

“Yes,” Margaret replied gently, “don’t I know that too?” 

And she added after a pause: 

“ Dr Edgar was doubtful about bringing Sparrowbird here. 
But I assured him she uould be welcome, and that Harriet 
would put her own happiness or unhappiness aside for any¬ 
one’s trouble. Thank God it’s her happiness.” 

“ It couldn’t have been anything else,” he said, “ since she 
loved me, and forgave me my own record.” 

She glanced at him w ith a smile of real appreciation. 

“ I want to tell you something,” she said eagerly. “ I 
owe it to her, to you. It was I who kept Paul out of the 
way, so that you might not see him. I wanted her to send 
him to the Graham’s, his great friends, who would have 
housed him with pleasure. 1 entreated of her to let him go, 
but she would not listen to me. And so, whenever you were 
expected, I manoeuvred him out of the house, or else 
managed to rivet his attention on his work. Sometimes he 
helped me in my task by falling asleep; and then 1 knew that 
all was well for a good long spell of several hours. At other 
times, I took lunch with him, ate innumerable cucumbers and 
bananas to please him, and stitched assiduously at my piece 
of ‘property’ embroidery She had no idea of my deep- 
laid plans. She never makes any plans to help herself. She 
couldn’t scheme, if she wanted to do so. But I can. And 
there had to be someone to protect her from her own gener¬ 
ous stupidity. I was prepared to tell any amount of lies, and 
perpetrate any amount of deceit which I thought necessary 
for her best interests. And I am not ashamed of telling you. 
I don’t care in the least what you think of me personally; but 
I care with all my heart that you should know direct from me 
that she had no share in hiding away her old signpost, as I 
always call Paul. On the contrary, I wonder she did not 
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plant him on the doorstep. But even then, I should have 
been there to dig him up.” 

“ Did you have such doubts of me ? ” Bending asked, 
greatly moved by her loyalty and her frankness. 

“Not specially of you, but of your sex,” she answered. 
“ Men find it hard to be generous to women. I don’t criti¬ 
cise them. They are hemmed in by traditions and by the 
code they have created for their own convenience. But now 
and then, a man rises up head and shoulders above his fellows, 
and shows the right way foi the new generation to tread. 
You are one of those men And I, as a woman, say ‘God 
bless you, you dear fellow.’ ” 

He held out his hand to her, and she grasped it in silence. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

S PARROWBIRU died about a fortnight after she had 
been brought to the haven at Westminster. She was 
delirious most of the time; but the day before she died, her 
mind cleared, and she was able to recognise both Margaret 
and the Doctor. 

“Where am I, dear?” she asked Margaret who was sitting 
by her bedside. 

“You are with Mrs Rivers and me, Sparrowbird,” Margaret 
answered, “and you are going to be here always, in beautiful 
St James’s Park—lots of plane tiees here, too ! You arc 
dreadfully wanted here. When Mrs Rivers is married, you 
and I are to keep house together. Won’t that be jolly ? I 
want you fearfully. I can’t be left alone, you know.” 
Sparrowbird smiled, and closed her eyes. 

“ Really wanted,’’ she whispered. Thank God.” 

When Dr Edgar came in two or three minutes later, she 
opened her eyes and knew him. 

“ Ah, I see you’re better to-da),” he said gently. “ You 
must make haste and get quite well. I need someone to come 
and take care of me. Will you come when you’re stronger ? ” 
“No, you can’t have her,” Margaret said, stroking Sparrow- 
bird’s hand. “ We want her here, in St James’s Park—my 
Park. Here’s her place. We want her here. She can’t 
possibly go to that horrid Upper Brook Street. We can’t 
do without her. You’re too late in the field.” 

Sparrowbird smiled happily first at Margaret and then at 
the Doctor, at whom she gazed timidly but lingeringly. 
“Really wanted,” she whispered again. “Thank God.” 

She closed her eyes after that, fell peacefully asleep—and 
never woke. 
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They buried her in Hampstead cemetery. The early 
March winds had held a council and decided to abate their 
violence on that day. The sun asserted himself quite 
masterfully, and encouraged the birds to sing and the buds to 
swell. He told them that March was here indeed, ‘the first 
redresser of the winter’s wrong.’ Nature smiled happily at 
the news, and achieved a good morning’s work to the sound 
of beautiful and welcome music. 

Margaret had thought at first of asking Gerald Mere to 
come from Whitechapel and read the service for Sparrowbird. 
But she and Harriet agreed that Sparrowbird would certainly 
have chosen one of the Evangelical clergymen connected 
with the Young Women’s Christian Association, and by 
preference, a certain Reverend Amos Berridge, whose dull 
sermons and drawling voice she had ever greatly appreciated. 
So he came, and the Matron of the Bayswatcr branch came 
too, as representative of the Association. Dr Edgar did not, 
as a rule, attend funerals ; but he too was present, together 
with Margaret, Harriet and Edward Bending. 

Aunt Caroline sent a large and handsome chaplet of lilies 
with her card attached and these words; “In affectionate 
remembrance from her old friend and employer.” Margaret 
did not wish to put this on the coffin ; but Dr Edgar main¬ 
tained that Miss Sparrow would have thought all the world 
of this token of regard from her cruel tyrant. And in 
deference to his better and truer judgment, it lay at the 
head of the coffin, an emblem of the predominancy, even 
into the grave, of a cruel old woman’s influence over the 
destiny of her little victim. There were other flowers, roses, 
yellow narcissus, delicate pink tulips and violet crocuses. 
Sparrowbird, who had never had a bouquet given to her in 
her life, could at least boast that, in death, she went to her 
resting-place shrouded in beautiful flowers. 

They left her and turned back to their own affairs, 
saddened for the moment, and arrested by the mysterious 
influence of Death, which ever presents its secret and 
baffling problem, and ever receives it again, unsolved by each 
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succeeding generation, by each succeeding century. That 
secret flight of the spirit, that silent crossing of the bridge, 
that subtle passing into another state, that entire break with 
all known possibilities—what is it—what is it ? 

They asked themselves these questions, these vain and 
fruitless questions, urged on by compelling Death, until 
Life, the great Healer, bade them pass on. 



CHAPTER XIX 


'^HUS Sparrowbird went on her road. Her troubles, her 
illness and her death brought near together all those 
who had ministered to her last days. Even Paul made 
struggles to come out of his aloofness, and tried in his own 
queer way to bear his part in the sad concerns of the 
household. When he first heard that Margaret’s friend was 
lying ill in Margaret’s room, he offered to go and watch by 
the sick bed. 

“And I could show her the Amati,” he suggested. “That 
would interest her, wouldn’t it, Harriet?” 

They let him go. He was greatly puzzled over Sparrow- 
bird’s unconsciousness, and over her strange ravings. He 
was not distressed, but much inteiested. 

“ I don’t think she can be in her right mind,” he confided 
to Margaret. “What is it she keeps on saying about not 
being wanted ? That alone shows she’s not in her right 
mind, Margaret, doesn’t it ? As if we weren’t all wanted.” 

“ Do you believe that, Paul ? ” she asked, struck, as she 
often was, by the simple decidedness of his views. 

“ Of course,” he answered in surprise. “ What else could 
I believe ? ” 

It was pathetic to see him steal softly into the sick room, 
creep to the armchair by the fire and sit there, sympathetic 
in his silence, quietly bent on showing his comrades that he, 
too, was .sharing their anxiety and fatigue. Once he brought 
a blood orange, and handed it triumphantly to the London 
Hospital nurse. 

“ Give this to her,” he said in a whisper. “ It’s a good 
orange. I bought it myself. She’ll feel better after it. 
Clearer in the head, you know.” 


”39 
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It was curious to notice how Sparrowbird’s mental con¬ 
dition occupied his thoughts. Was it possible that some 
dormant consciousness of his own limitations of intellect 
made him peculiarly sympathetic with her aloofness of mind, 
which he dimly recognised as being his own portion in life? 
Harriet and Margaret both put the question to Dr Edgar, 
who was unable to answer them. But Paul’s brain interested 
him from the outset; and he took every opportunity of studying 
the fiddle-maker’s special characteristics. He laid stress on 
a want of continuity in the mental processes, rather than on 
an arrested development. He pointed out that it was a most 
usual occurrence for concentration on one subject to produce 
a minimum of continuity on other subjects. And Paul’s 
case appeared to be an extreme example of this. Paul rather 
liked him, and after the first shoek of being brought into 
contact with a stranger, accepted him as a matter of course. 
This also was his attitude to Bending, after a pathetic pre¬ 
liminary known only to Margaret. Harriet had told Paul 
that she was engaged to be married to Captain Bending, and 
that she was exceedingly happy. 

“ Are you ? ” he said. And he stood looking at her 
anxiously for a moment, and then vanished. 

But he found his way to Margaret, and with that queer 
exeitable manner whieh always meant that he had had 
a sudden illumination, he said : 

“No one is going to get anything out of me. They may 
try, but it will be of no use.” 

“ Why, Paul, what is it ? ” she asked in amazement. “ What 
is the matter with you ? ” 

“ Harriet’s going to marry that explorer man,” he said, 
putting his hand to his head. “ She told me. But he won’t 
hear anything from me about her. No, not a word. No 
use his trying. You can tell him from me. I—I know 
—sometimes everything is clear to me—and then-” 

“Paul,” she cried, seizing this precious moment of his 
mind’s lucidity, and deeply touched by his fixed deter¬ 
mination to protect Harriet. “ Paul, there (is no need for 
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you to worry. Captain Bending knows and understands the 
whole history. And it’s all right for Harriet.” 

“ Ah,” he said with a sigh of relief. “ Are you sure, quite 
sure it’s all right for Harriet ? ” 

“ Absolutely,” she answered with emphasis. 

He nodded his head, and was slipping away, his sense of 
responsibility eased and his mental effort rela.xed, when he 
stopped suddenly, and turned to Margaret with a grave and 
mysterious expression on his face. 

“ Shall we stay upstairs ? ” he asked. “ Will that be better 
for Harriet ? ” 

“No, no, Paul,” she replied eagerb'. “No need for that 
now. Better for Harriet when we’te downstairs.” 

“Ah,” he said, looking pleased; and this time he dis¬ 
appeared from the room, leaving Margaret in a state of 
tender contrition over her severity with him on a previous 
occasion. 

But after this pathetic little episode, Paul showed that he 
regarded Bending as a friend and an intimate. The first 
time he came across him, he asked him up to his workshop. 

“ I’ll show you my new scroll,” he said in a most friendly 
way. “ And the Amati. And perhaps the varnish. Not so 
sure about that, because it’s a secret. I haven’t told them. 
But perhaps I’ll tell you.” 

And when Harriet and Margaret learnt that he had indeed 
confided the secret of the varnish to Captain Bending, they 
knew that Paul had given, from his point of view, the most 
valuable and distinct expression of his trust and friendship. 
They were delighted; and although Bending called them a 
couple of sentimental sillies over Paul, he was himself grati¬ 
fied to have won the goodwill of the old sign-post. 

“He’s a good and gentle fellow, shipmate,” he said to 
Harriet. “ And we’ll take fine care of him. But Lord, h“ 
has got varnish on the brain, hasn’t he? I feel quite 
hysterical about all the different combinations of gums. 
And they’ve all got to be dissolved in linseed oil. Why 
the devil in linseed oil ? Oh, I say, my brain’s going! ” 

16 
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Only once did Paul spe^ of him to Harriet, and that 
was immediately after Sparrowbird’s death, when the Cap¬ 
tain came up to the workshop to tell him that all was 
over. 

“ Miss Sparrow is dead, Paul,” he said. 

“Ah,” said Paul going on unconcernedly planing the 
inside of a ‘back.’ “So she’s dead, is she?” 

But after a few moments he put down the plane, and said 
pensively: 

“It’s a good thing it wasn’t one of //lew. But they’re 
strong. They won’t die. That’s a comfort, isn’t it ? ” 

Then his thoughts returned to Sparrowbird. 

“So she’s dead,” he said picking up his work again. 
“Well, it’s no use for people to live when they’re out of 
their minds, is it ? ” 

“No, Paul,” Bending answered, repressing a smile. 

“Do the people at the North Pole play the fiddle?” Paul 
asked suddenly. 

“ I should say not,’’ Bending replied, making for the door, 
before he laughed outright. 

“He is a strange chap,’ he thought. “I must tell Edgar 
that queer remark.” 

But Dr Edgar did not call it queer. He called it a 
deeply interesting psychological detail, and explained to the 
sailor that Paul had probably made a great effort to take 
an interest in Polar regions, but that owing to his mental 
limitations, this interest had to be expressed in the special 
terms with which he was familiar. 

“His mind tried to take a long journey for your sake,” 
Dr Edgar said. “ If you put that and the varnish together, 
you will realise that in his own way he is asking for your 
friendship as I, for instance, am asking for it.” 

“You have it, sir, such as it is,” Bending answered. 
“ We’ve all learnt to know each other pretty well over the 
Sparrowbird business, haven’t we ? You’ve been a brick to 
them all.” 

“They were bricks,” Dr Edgar said warmly. “And 
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truly I’ve never seen such an unselfish woman as Mrs 
Rivers. You’ve won a fine, generous heart, Bending. But 
she also has won a fine, generous heart.” 

“True about her. God bless her,” Bending said smiling 
radiantly. “ But the less said about me the better.” 

“ I wish I’d had the chance of shipping as doctor in your 
expedition,” Dr Edgar said impulsively. “ I’ve been wasting 
the best years of my life. I know it now. Getting stereo¬ 
typed before my time. That’s what I’ve been doing, whilst 
you’ve been answering to the call of the wild. Ah, what a 
fool I’ve been ! ” 

“ Most people would say that you’ve been fixing up a jolly 
good practice for yourself,” Bending remarked, looking round 
at the comfortable sanctum where they were lounging by the 
fire. “ Can’t get away from facts, you know. Upper Brook 
Street spells success. It’s a fine harbour.” 

“ I’m dead tired of it,” Dr Edgar confessed. “ I want to 
be free and feel free.” 

" And what prevents you ? ’’ Bending asked. 

“Myself,” he answered, shrugging his shoulders, “and 
habit. But I am fighting both those enemies. And I’m 
clearing off some of my patients. Quite a number; and 
old Miss Benbow must go overboard, too. I should be 
ashamed to continue to give any time to her after this cruel 
affair. I try not to encourage Miss Tressider’s anger, but 
all the same, I share it. Yes, old Miss Benbow must go, 
and others.” 

“Well, for pity’s sake don’t give Mrs Ermyntrude the sack 
before you can help it,” Bending pleaded. “ That would be a 
family calamity.” 

“Oh, of course, she’s an exception,” Dr Edgar said. 

The Captain laughed. 

“ Edgar, why is she an exception, why the devil is she an 
exception ? ” he asked. “ I know myself she is, but why, I 
can’t for the life of me think. Can you ? Now can you ? 
Now there’s another of your—what do you call ’em—psycho¬ 
logical details for you. I demand an explanation.” 
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“I never have thought about it,” Dr Edgar answered with 
a laugh. “I accepted the fact from the beginning.” 

“That’s what we’ve all done,” Bending said hopelessly. 
“And it has landed us in no end of difficulties.” 

There was a difficulty staring him in the face now, and he 
owned to himself that he had no courage to meet it. It was 
fitting that he should go and announce to Ermyntrude his 
engagement to Harriet Rivers. He tried to persuade himself 
that it was immaterial to him what attitude she adopted in 
the circumstances, and that his outwaid signs of considera¬ 
tion for her sensibilities were inspired by courtesy and not by 
duty. But in spite of all his convincing arguments, in spite, 
too, of his dogged determination to free himself from the 
great Bending tradition of unreasoning homage, the dare¬ 
devil Captain felt sheepish and uncomfortable at the prospect 
of an Ermyntrude encounter. If he could have confided in 
some one, his natural buoyancy of spirit would have asserted 
itself at once. But there was no one to whom he could turn. 
He could not, of course, speak to Harriet or Margaret; and 
Bess for the moment was out of reach. She had written to 
tell him that dear mother and she had had ‘ differences of 
opinion’ about her visit to Mrs Fivers and many other things, 
that dear mother was very kind, but that, nevertheless, ‘ dis¬ 
grace was the order of the day.’ “ And,” she added, “ I think 
I deserve it for what I said to her, but not for what I did. 
I don’t in the least regret my revolt against dear mother’s 
authority, and I intend to work out my emancipation at all 
costs, though I am sorry I have to make her suffer. I am 
not coming to see you for a few days. Uncle Ted dear. 
You’ve had nothing to do with my rebellion. It’s my own 
private affair, my own personal ‘ expedition,’ and I’m not going 
to have you dragged into it. Hughie and I are rather out of 
tune with each other also. He’s so conventional, and the 
emancipation rather awes him. I laugh. But he bought 
two sets of theatre tickets the other day, and asked me in an 
airy sort of way if I cared to go. I said ‘no,’ and then 
changed my mind. He also asked me to dine at Prince’s. 
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I said ‘ yes,’ and then he changed his mind! I will let you 
know as soon as the first shock of my revolt is over, and 
things have settled down on fresh lines.” 

So as he could not seek encouragement from the only 
person who could have appreciated his nervousness, he 
decided that his best plan was to gather himself together and 
make a dash for Melbury Road. 

It was a lovely afternoon. The Spring, a fortnight late, 
according to the experts, had taken a few hurried steps 
forward, out of sheer gratitude to a continuous spell of sun¬ 
shine. The almond blossom had opened. The crocuses 
were no longer peeping shyly out of the grass. No, they had 
asserted their sovereignty, and now presented to the Londoner’s 
proud eye a picture of gorgeous beauty impossible to rival 
in any part of the world. White, yellow, violet, and the green 
of English grass. For what more lovely and inspiriting sight 
could one possibly wish after the sombre months of winter? 
Bending thought that. He paused to look at the brave little 
flowers as he walked through Kensington Gardens, and said 
aloud: “Surely, these cheerful little chaps ought to put 
courage into me. Now what does Ermyntrude matter to me ? 
Absolutely nothing.” 

But he changed his opinion in her drawing-room. She 
was engaged when he arrived, and he had to wait some time 
in enervating solitude. He enquired for Bess, and learnt to 
his disappointment that she was not at home. He examined 
the books on Ermyntrude’s special table by the sofa, and 
gave a long low whistle of despair. She was evidently in¬ 
dulging in extra doses of superfine intellectuality, and would 
therefore be on her most elevated and inaccessible mountain 
peak. Ferrier’s ‘Functions of the Brain,’ Oscar Schmidt’s 
‘ Mammalia in their relation to Primeval Times,’ Spencer’s 
‘Study of Sociology,’ a volume of Hegel, and Rutherford’s 
‘Radio-Active Transformations’ all had severe looking 
markers in them, and impressed the Captain with the 
belief that they were being studied with unsparing con¬ 
scientiousness. 
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“ Ah, so that’s the book,” he thought. “ What the devil 
are Radio-Active Transformations? Must get Edgar to 
tell me. Poor little Bess. She must be having a time of it 
if this is the sort of thing that’s going on. Sack alive, I 
wish I didn’t feel so nervous. Wish I were safely stowed away 
in the Canute. If she’d only come. This waiting is enough to 
kill a fellow off. Ah, here she is! If she’d only given me 
a minute or two more to pull myself together.” 

Ermyntrude entered the room with her usual dignity of 
bearing, and advanced to greet him with an Arctic coldness 
which numbed his brain and body. She was beautifully 
dressed in an elegant heliotrope gown, faultless in its details, 
and ministering in all respects to her natural stateliness. But 
her face, generally passively intellectual, bore traces of some 
unusual agitation. She had been suffering. It was remotely 
possible’that she had even been weeping. She took her usual 
seat on the sofa, and leaned back with the patiently resigned 
manner which she had ever felt it necessary to adopt towards 
her husband’s brother. It dated back to his old wild days. 
Sometimes it was less accentuated, sometimes more. His 
recent achievements had demanded that it should be modified. 
But to-day there was no modification. His fame, his success, 
his honoured position availed him nothing. 

“ A lovely day, isn’t it ? ” the poor Captain said, making a 
brave attempt to put himself at his ease with her. “Spring 
has come. And those crocuses in the gardens ! I never saw 
a prettier sight anywhere.” 

“ You should know, being a traveller,” Ermyntrude replied. 
“ Yes, the crocuses are beautiful.” 

There was a pause. Bending fidgeted in his chair, and 
blew his nose.” 

“ I’m in for a cold,” he said valiantly. “ Horrid nuisance. 
Only just lost the other one.” 

“ Ah,” she answered, “ this is a treacherous time of the year.” 

There was another pause, and then he said: 

“ I have been invited by the Berlin Geographical Society 
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“ Ah,” she said, “ more laurels for you. I am glad.” 

“ Getting on famously with the ‘ Voyage of the Canute,' ” 
he said. “ Another week or two, and I’ve finished it.” 

“ Indeed,” she remarked coldly. “ No doubt it will be a 
most valuable addition to Arctic literature.” 

At last he could bear this fencing no longer, and turn¬ 
ing to her impulsively, in his most winning manner, he 
exclaimed: 

“Look here, Ermyntrude—do make things easy for me 
—don’t be hard on me. I’ve come to speak to you about 
Mrs Rivers.” 

“ Hard on you,” she repeated, freezing up more than ever. 

“ Surely it is you who have been haid on me.” 

“ What can you mean ? ” he asked blankly. 

“ Is it possible you do not re.ahse that I blame you entirely 
for dear Bess’s visit to Mrs Rivers,” she said sternly, “a 
visit unauthorised by me, and to prevent which I had taken 
precautions of silence on the subject of my own visit to Old 
Queen Street ? ” 

“ But, Ermyntrude,” he interrupted, “ you surely-” 

She put up her hand and silenced him. 

“When you asked me to call on her,” she continued, 

“ and further, asked me to take Bess, I made it quite clear 
to you that I wished to know more about this stranger before 
I ran the risk of according to her the acquaintanceship of 
my young daughter. I had heard some rumours which 
caused me apprehension. I communicated my fears to you. 
Whatever course of action you yourself decided to adopt, the 
least you could have done for me and mine was to respect 
my fears. But you have always been sadly wanting in a 
fitting .sense of responsibility, Edward. 1 do you the justice 
of believing that you have not wished to injure me ...” , 

“Well, upon my soul, Ermyntrude,” he interrupted again, 

“ your tone is ...” ^ 

Again she silenced him with an imperious gesture, and,; 
continued: . < 

“And have not deliberately planned to weaken the valwj 
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of my authority and influence where my dear child is 
concerned. Nevertheless, you have always had an 
unfortunate effect on her temperament. I have tried to 
counteract it. Hitherto, I have more or less succeeded. 
But this time entire failure has overtaken me. You will 
probably think that I am exaggerating the significance of this 
visit. I wish indeed I were over-estimating it. But I 
recognise that it stands for a distinct act of hostility towards 
me. I do not mean to say that you urged it. I believe my 
dear child’s word when she assures me that you knew nothing 
of it, as an intention or an act. But, being her uncle and 
her friend, you should have made it your business to have 
kept her away from that Old Queen Street household, until 
you could have assured me that there was no reason why she 
should not be made acquainted with it.” 

He had listened at the beginning with profound astonish¬ 
ment succeeded by indignation at her indictment of him, 
until it flashed across him that, in the main, she was right, 
and that she had cause for complaint against him. He was 
a generous-hearted man. It was not difficult to him to own 
up to a fault. 

“My word, Ermyntrude,” he said earnestly, “I never 
thought of such a thing. It never entered my head. You 
are right. I am an irresponsible sort of fellow. But in 
justice to myself, I must tell you that I had confided in Bess 
about my love and admiration for Harriet Rivers before— 
well—before I’d heard from you that—that there were any 
rumours. I don’t say for certain that it would have made 
any difference. You see little Bess and I have always been 
such good friends, that it was natural enough that I should 
want to tell her I had fallen head over ears in love with 
a beautiful and splendid woman whom I knew she would 
like.” 

“I admit that from your point of view it was natural,” 
Ermyntrude said, a little softened by his frank admission of 
irresponsibility. “But there was no need for you to have 
informed Bess that I had paid a preliminary visit to Mrs 
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Rivers. And no need to have told her your friend’s 
address.” 

“ I did not deliberately give her Mrs Rivers’s address,” 
he answered shortly. “ It probably came out in the course 
of conversation. And as for secrecy, you didn’t in your 
letter enjoin secrecy on me. How was I to know that you 
had kept Bess in the dark ? ” 

Erniyntrude closed her eyes and opened them again. 

“ Your common sense should have guided you,” she said 
gravely. 

“Weare not all gifted withyourcommon sense, Ermyntrude,” 
he said, still more shortly. 

She closed her eyes once more. She was evidently 
struggling to be patient. And the shadow of real distress on 
her face made Bending feel penitent for his curtness of manner. 

“ Ermyntrude,” he said kindly, “ I’m really tremendously 
sorry if I have been the means of bringing about any discord. 
I hope you believe that.” 

“Yes, Edward,” she answered, opening her eyes. “Of 
course I believe you are sorry. But it is too late now. The 
mischief is done. She has visited your friends, and come 
into relationship with influences which have immediately 
produced an extraordinary effect on her. My little Bess is 
a changed woman. I scarcely know her.” 

“ But you speak as though she had been amongst 
criminals! ” he cried, becoming angry suddenly. “ It’s not 
to be borne. And let me tell you, people don’t change in a 
minute. There has generally been some silent process going 
on for months, if not years. It is unfair of you to attribute 
the cause to one incident only. Even if you think badly of 
my friends, I repeat it, it is unfair.” 

“Yes, it probably is,” Ermyntrude said with a saintly 
smile. “I do not wish to be unfair. I wish to be fair. 
And I wish to be patient.” 

“For goodness sake don’t be patient, Ermyntrude,” he 
answered recklessly. “No one wants you to be patient. 
It’s enough to drive one wild.” 
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She started as though she had been struck. 

“Bess's words,” she said in a low strained voice. “You 
have taught her well, Edward.” 

“I’ve not taught her,” he exclaimed, losing his temper. 
“ We’re Bendings, she and I, for better or for worse, and we 
look at things in the same way, and speak the same language. 
That’s why we’ve always understood each other, and had a 
happy comradeship together which you’ve tried for years to 
break up. Oh, I know that, Ermyntrude. Don’t suppose 
for a moment that I’ve not known that. But whatever you 
may think and have thought of me personally, Bess has never 
learnt any harm from me—never. She and I have honoured 
you together, just as Sebert honoured you, and I’ve paid you 
unfailingly the Bending traditional regard and homage which 
we all considered was your due. You’ve no right to say that 
I have taught her. Why, she has not a suspicion how your 
patience with me has riled me these many years. Long ago, 
in the old days, I used to say to Sebert: ‘ Good Lord, if only 
Ermyntrude wouldn't he patient with me. If only she'd roimd 
on me and call me to my face the disgrace of the family, then I 
should know where I roas.’ That’s tlie effect your patience 
had on me, and that’s the effect it probably has on little 
Bess. I repeat it, we’re Bendings, and we can’t help being 
alike, any more than you can help being—being—cultured. 
But for all your culture, you’ve never understood your own 
daughter. You’ve taken it for granted that she’s a counter¬ 
part, an echo of yourself. And now you’re confronted 
with the unpleasant fact that she’s not. And instead of 
accepting the fact, you turn round and blame other people 
for your own shortsightedness. Why don’t you blame 
yourself? Why-” 

“I do blame myself,” she said quietly, and she covered 
her tearless face with her hands, and sat motionless. 

He sprang up, his generous impulses of kindness stirred by 
her, as they had never been stirred before on her behalf, and 
his old habit of homage returning to him with a bound. 

“Ermyntrude,” he said, “forgive my rough words—of 
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course I know that my sort of character must have tried you 
fearfully—of course I know you could never have felt any 
real regard for a fellow like myself. But I do ask you to 
believe that I have never influenced Bess against you. Look 
here, you take my word for it, Ermyntrude—it will all come 
right. She loves you, she adores you. Give her a long rope. 
All she wants is freedom. She’ll come back to you quick 
enough. She’s as loyal as Sebert. The long rope, 
Ermyntrude, and then all will be well.” 

She uncovered her face, and stretched out her hand to 
him. She had been passing through several days of great 
suffering of spirit, and had been battling silently with sur¬ 
prise, indignation, humiliation and bitter grief over what she 
considered her dear child’s Ingratitude. These were the 
first words of comfort that had reached her; and the irony 
of life exacted that they should be spoken by the very person 
of whom she had ever cordially disajiproved. But drowning 
human nature does not require that the character of the 
rescuer should be above reproach. The rcsiuefirst—and then 
the criticism. Ermyntrude gratefully took tlie help offered 
her. 

“ Thank you, Edward. I do believe you,” she said, and her 
hand remained resting in his. If he had looked up, he would 
have seen tears glistening in her eyes. 

When at last she withdrew her hand, he went on eagerly, 
encouraged by this suspension of hostilities. 

“And I want you also to believe that Bess could not 
possibly have got any harm from her visit—only good, 
Ermyntrude, nothing but good. They are good women. 
You should have seen them these last wxeks. Your heart 
would have gone out to them. There was a little forlorn 
friend of Margaret Tressider's brought unexpectedly to the 
house. She was out of her mind, and dying. She had been 
dismissed from her post as companion, and had wandered 
about Hampstead Heath all night. Tliey found her and 
shipped her straight away to Mrs Rivers’s house. And we 
nursed her—all of us—the women were quite wonderful in 
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their tenderness and kindness—and then, when the end came, 
we all laid her to rest in Hampstead Cemetery. We . . 

“We,” Ermyntrude broke in. 

“ Yes,” Bending said still more eagerly; “ that’s what I 
came to tell you, Ermyntrude. Harriet Rivers and I have 
thrown in our lots together, and we are going to be married.” 

She stiffened up immediately. 

“Then you are satisfied that there was no foundation 
in those rumours of which I warned you?” she asked 
severely. 

“ I have heard Harriet’s story direct from her,” he replied. 

“ You are thus able to assure me that there is no reason 
why Bess should not freely visit this lady and her friend,” she 
urged. 

“ No reason from my point of view, Ermyntrude,” he 
said. 

“But from mine, Edward?” she insisted sternly. “From 
mine ? ” 

He answered her question by another question. 

“ Is it,” he said slowly, “ quite impossible for you to stand 
by your own se.x, and believe that a woman, even as a man, 
has the right to pass on ? ” 

She made no answer. She walked to the window, glanced 
out, and returned to the sofa. Her face looked as hard as 
granite. 

“ I gather,” she said, with added frigidity, “ that the bank 
manager, Mr William Tressider, has been properly informed 
after all, and that Mrs Rivers is a divorced woman. Am I 
right ? ” 

’ “Yes,” Bending answered scornfully. “Your private de¬ 
tective has ferreted out the truth for you. I hope you are con¬ 
tent. Mrs Rivers is a divorced woman. The half-witted fiddle- 
maker you saw, is the step-brother of her dead lover. He was 
left in her charge, and she has looked after him with the 
single-minded devotion of which only a generous and unselfish 
heart is capable. Her husband, James Blackburn, divorced 
her when her lover died. That’s her history. Simple 
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enough, isn’t it? And I’ve told her mine. That’s not simple 
—alas—alas—no. But she forgave me my past, and I—I 
can’t use the word ‘ forgive ’ where she is concerned—she is so 
much greater and nobler than I am—I only dare say I 
understand her past, and we’re going forward together, she 
and I, with our faces turned happily and resolutely towards 
the future. And now you know all. There’s nothing more 
to learn.” 

There was a flush on her face. His scorn had bitten into 
her ; but she remained silent, and he waited on, hoping that 
she might speak some word which would ease the tension 
between them. And perhaps the word would have come in its 
own time, for Ermyntrude, in spile of her superiority, was 
capable, at rare intervals, of unexpected generosity of spirit. 
But the door opened, and the servant announced 'Mr William 
Tressider.' 

Bending started up from his chair, and turned to her in an 
access of scorn. 

“Good-bye, Ermyntrude,” he said. “You’ll find you don’t 
need your private detective now. There is nothing more to 
learn.” 

He stepped aside to allow the bank manager to pass into 
the room, and hurried out of the house, thankful that the 
interview was over, for better or for worse, furious with 
Ermyntrude for her private investigations, indignant with 
poor William Tressider for the correctness of his information, 
and angry with himself for allowing any annoyance to cloud 
his happiness, even for a passing moment. He was on the 
point of hailing a taximeter in the High Street, when he 
changed his mind and sauntered along to Kensington 
Gardens which he entered by the Broad Walk. He sat 
down on a bench near the Round Pond, took off his hat, 
aired his brain and drew long breaths of relief. 

“ Gad,” he said, “ Ermyntrude does take it out of a fellow. 
Much worse than pack-ice.” 

He leaned back, folded his arras, and was beginning to 
recqv^" himself and take a little interest in the ships, ducks 
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and dogs, when he heard his name called merrily, and 
looking back saw Bess smiling with pleasure at having 
discovered him. She, at least, was not depressed. The 
emancipation was agreeing with her. She seemed buoyant 
with youth and health, and wore a little reckless air which 
had the effect of making her ten times prettier than before. 
Uncle Ted laughed inwaidly, but he was determined to try 
and bo as responsible a human being as possible; and he 
began his new role by pretending not*to notice that she 
was flying her own flag, though lie saluted it privately. 

“Uncle Ted,” she said, sinking down beside him, “what 
a good chance I happened to pass this way! I intended 
not to seek you out, but I didn’t propose to cut you if I saw 
you ' I suppose you have been to mother’s, and I suppose 
you’ve been hearing about our differences of opinion. Do 
tell me.” 

“ My dear, there’s nothing to tell you except that your 
mother is suffering,” he said gravely 

“ Yes, I know,” she answered “ In a way, I wish I were 
too. But I’m not i*t all miserable. Isn’t it awful of me? It 
doesn’t seem human, does it ? But it’s true. Uncle Ted. I 
feel hugely excited and uplifted.” 

“ About what ? ” he asked still gravely, though he found it 
difficult to keep back a smile. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” she said, laughing—“ everything— 
life! You see, I really have been dull for a long time. But 
I’ve only just realised it. And suddenly I don’t feel dull at 
all. I’m ready for anything' Adventures of any kind—the 
wildest and most impossible in any walk of life—except 
culture! ” 

“ What has happened to you, Bess ? ” he asked. “ Has 
your visit to my friends disturbed your mind ? Your mother 
thinks it has.” 

“Yes, I know” she said impatiently. “Isn’t it absurd? 
And so dear mother has had to learn from me in very 
distinct language that I’ve been upset for a long time. My 
visit to Mrs Rivers did not precipitate matters nearly so much 
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as our last cultured party. That really did the trick, Uncle 
Ted—that and something about Hughie. But I’m not going 
over that ground just now. I’ll tell you some time later. I 
was quite frank to mother about our last cultured party. It 
was too awful for words. Not a sign of the real thing. Just 
a long-drawn-out pretence. And I am sure it was a great 
strain on mother herself. She had been reading up the most 
awful books, amongst others that holy horror I told you 
about, ‘ Radio-Active Transformations,’ and she was worn 
out before the evening began.” 

“ What on earth are they ? ” Uncle Ted put in. “ I noticed 
that book and gave it a wide berth.” 

“I don’t know what they are,” Bess answered, “and I 
don’t believe mother knows either. Anyway the sham of 
that evening was unbearable. After that I was determined to 
release myself from bondage, at any cost to anyone; and you 
can imagine what a tremendous relief it was to me to take 
the first step of emancipation and rush off to Mrs Rivers on 
my own hook. I never enjoyed anything so much in my life. 
What dears they are—both of them! And that wonderful 
fiddle-maker. I can’t get him out of my head. He’s the 
real thing, isn’t he? But they’re all real, aren’t they? No 
pose about them. No strain. Oh, the relief. Uncle Ted. 
I felt reborn. All of them so attractive: Mrs Rivers so 
affectionate and gifted. Miss Tressider so bright, and that 
extraordinary man—a most exciting, interesting personality. 
I can’t describe to you how he stimulated me. I want to 
restore fiddles—1 want to make them—I want to find a bit of 
an old old Swiss chalet. I’ve written to some friends at Berne. 
Shan’t I be proud if I can get an ancient old piece for him.” 

“A pity he is unhinged,” Uncle Ted said somewhat 
deliberately. “ Pity, isn’t it ? A loveable chap, gentle and 
harmless, but unhinged.” 

Bess was silent, and he went on : 

“They take care of him in a most kindly fashion. I 
suppose lots of people would not be bothered with him, and 
would have shipped him off to a private asylum or a home of 
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some sort. But it is Mrs Rivers’s great wish to make 
him happy. He was left in her charge, you know; and so 
he lives in her house, and comes and goes as he pleases. 
Yes, he’s the real thing right enough. Not much pose about 
him. He wouldn’t have shone at the cultured party, would 
he?” 

“No,” she said, laughing a little half-heartedly. “I can’t 
fancy Mr Stilling in intimate conversation with our poet, Mr 
Theodore Theodore, for instance ! ” 

And she added: 

“ I think it’s all nonsense about his being half out of his 
mind. He’s a genius. I'hat’s all. And therefore a little 
eccentric. But that only makes him more interesting. And 
that smile of his. Uncle Ted. I never saw such a lovely 
smile. It’s really quite haunting.” 

“That’s oil varnish. He is thinking of gums, resins and 
linseed oil when he smiles in that divine fashion,” Bending 
said quaintly. “That gives him a tremendous pull over us 
other fellows. We can’t all be meditating on varnish, you 
know. Poor old Hughie couldn’t get up a smile like that to 
save his soul alive.” 

She laughed this time more easily, and coming nearer to 
her uncle, said with an amused smile of indulgence on her 
face: 

“ You dear old thing. I do believe you’re trying to guide 
my footsteps. How funny ! ” 

“ You mustn’t go and fall in love with a lunatic, Bess,” he 
enjoined, looking straight into her face. “No sense in 
putting your emancipation to that use.” 

“ Who told you I was falling in love with him ? ” she said 
severely, at once suspecting Hughie of having broken con¬ 
fidence with her, and resolving to pay him out. 

“No one has told me you were falling in love with him,” 
Uncle Ted answered truthfully. “But you’re a buoyant 
young craft, dancing joyously on the open sea just at present, 
and a word of caution from an old comrade isn’t valueless in 
the end. Moreover, I learnt that you’d had a very happy 
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time with him, and that because you were the owner of the 
Guarnerius, he had been at his very best and kindest with 
you. My shipmate told me this. She-” 

“Your shipmate ! ” she exclaimed excitedly. “ Oh, Uncle 
Ted, then you’re engaged to Mrs Rivers.” 

He nodded. 

“ How perfectly splendid! ” she went on. “ Of course she 
loved you. I knew it directly we began to speak of you. 
You are right. She has shining eyes. They shone then, I 
can tell you ! ” 

“And it was your visit, Bess, which brought things to a 
climax,” he said, forgetting suddenly all his duties as respon¬ 
sible relative. “ Tm in the absurd position of being grateful 
that you w'ent there, and annoyed with myself for not having 
prevented you from going.” 

“Ah, mother has been lecturing you, I see,” she said. 
“ But I told her distinctly you could not have prevented me. 
I was dead set on going, Uncle Ted, dead set on seeing the 
dear woman you loved. You needn’t have me on your con¬ 
science. As mother didn’t take me, I was fiercely determined 
to go on my own account. And did I really, really help to 
hurry on the love story ? Well, 1 am i)roud. Mother can 
be as vexed as she pleases. I’m proud and glad beyond 
words. So there ! ” 

“Thank you, Bess,” he laughed. “But, all the same, I 
wish we had not vexed and pained your mother.” 

“ It could not be helped,” Bess replied airily. “ The 
trouble is that her horrid bank manager has been putting 
ideas into her head. She has learnt from him that there is 
some story about Mrs Rivers. She explained to me that she 
wished to be sure that this story was untrue before she 
introduced me. I simply laughed at her. I told her that 
nothing would make me believe anything against Mrs Rivers. 
She said I didn’t know the world. Uncle Ted. I answered 
again that nothing would make me believe anything against 
Mrs Rivers. And nothing will. Mother said that she would 
leave everything in abeyance until she had further definite 
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information from her bank manager. He was coming to-day. 
That’s why I went out. I’ve always hated him. I can’t 
believe he is Miss Tressider’s brother. I believe he’s a 
changeling! ” 

“ He arrived as I was leaving,” Uncle Ted said rising 
suddenly from the bench. 

“ Ah, then they’re in consultation now,” Bess said. “ I’m 
thankful I’m well out of the way. Are you going? To Queen 
Anne’s Mansions? I’ll walk with you. But what’s the 
matter? You’re surely not worrying about Mr Tressider’s 
‘ definite information.’ Definite information indeed ! Non¬ 
sense ! Mother is so easily misled. Do you know, I begin 
to think she has no judgment of her own.” 

He stood silently looking at her. He was confronted with 
a grave difficulty ; and he could not decide how to meet it. 
Should Bess be left to learn bare relentless facts from her 
mother ? Should she be allowed to base her ultimate judgment 
on knowledge untempered by a wider comprehension ? Was 
this fair to her own generous nature ? And w’as it fair to his 
shipmate ? What ought he to do for the best ? Ought he to 
take the chance of her mother keeping silent on the subject ? 
No, Ermyntrude would regard it as her duty to speak, having 
once begun. And even if she decided that it would be wiser 
to let the whole matter slide, Bess herself, in her present 
uplifted state of defiance, would demand to know. Then she 
would learn Harriet’s story from the bank manager’s version. 
That was not to be borne. He would tell her himself. 

There had been heavy showers in the early part of the 
afternoon, and all the green things had won for themselves an 
added grace of Spring freshness. A burst of brilliant sun¬ 
shine lit up the beautiful scenery. The tender grey London 
sky was jewelled, now with delicate rosy clouds, now with 
storm blue ones edged with gold, whilst others of Alpine 
whiteness ranged themselves as mountains and crowned their 
own peaks with Alpine glow. Outside the Palace grounds, 
the yellow Forsythia had broken into flower. Daffodils and 
, Lent lilies were planning to carpet a grove of almond trees. 
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Down the long vista over the Round Pon4 and towards the 
Serpentine, one could see the faint shimmer of the mantle of 
the early year, various shades of green, and many tones of 
soft red blending to make the garment doubly beautiful. 
Very mysterious and far off stretched the distances. Were 
there continuous forests and woodlands beyond, were there 
meadows, streams, deep lanes, was there open country? 
Surely yes. Surely not a great town, where the spirit cannot 
free itself, but the country, the generous country, the great 
expanses, where the mind breaks through its limitations, with 
a song of gladness and infinite relief. 

Uncle Ted touched his mere on the arm, and pointed to 
those distances. Things had ever been e.isier to him when 
he had space at his command. 

“Let us go that way, Bess dear,” he said, “over that grass, 
down that broad avenue. There is something I want to tell 
you.” 



CHAPTER XX 

T he days went by, sunshine, rain, frost and warmth 
taking their turn in helping on or hindering the work 
of the early spring. Tiie blossoms of the almond trees had 
enjoyed only a short reign of beauty, having been bespoiled 
of their charm by a heavy hnriicane. But the chestnuts, 
daring as ever, had asserted themselves with more than usual 
bravura, and were not only spreading out their leaves, but 
were displaying here and there a few tiny stiff-backed signals 
of coming splendour. The Canadian poplars had almost 
finished dropping their fat red catkins ; and their stately 
Lombardy relations were swaying to the wind, clad in 
a transparent veil of golden brown. In the parks, the wood 
pigeons were cooiiig sw'eetly, the jealous daffodils and 
hyacinths were striving their hardest to make the Londoner 
forget the memory of the crocuses, and the flowering currant 
bushes were in league with the soft red plum trees to divert 
the attention of nature lovers from the possibilities of the 
hawthorns and lilacs. Near Sparrotvbird’s grave in Hamp¬ 
stead Cemetery, a weeping willow had striven to pay an early 
tribute to the dead; and its feathery sprays of light and 
elegant foliage were moving in sympathetic rhythm. A 
larch tree hard by was showing her dainty tassels of delicate 
green. IVhen Margaret came one morning she heard the 
welcome w’arbling of the little chiff-chaffs, and the love song 
of the skylark. Sparrowbird’s stone had now been set up, 
and Margaret wished to see that the lettering of the record 
was correct. Instead of a line from the Scripture, she had 
chosen the words, ^Forget not, God, thy disappointed dead.’ 
Dr Edgar had entirely disapproved of them. He said they 
did not represent Sparrowbird’s view of life. She would not 

960 
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have ventured to complain indirectly to anyone, much less to 
God. He urged that it would be more suitable to use one 
of the old familiar ideas expressed in Thy will be done, or 
Lead Kindly Light, or Abide with me. But Margaret held 
fast to her own choice, even although Dr Edgar called her 
obstinately morbid. 

“ Sparrowbird was disappointed,” she said, “ and I am not 
going to have any insincere inscription put on her grave¬ 
stone.” 

But when she saw the words in their plain black lettering, 
she realised that even in death, a wise reticence is more 
merciful than a bare truth. And after all, everyone was 
disappointed. Life always failed to yield this coveted boon 
to one, and that to another. Yet there was always com¬ 
pensation, something in the character if not in the 
circumstances which tended to a fair adjustment not 
perceptible to the outside world. Perhaps the doctor w'as 
right, and perhaps she had allowed herself to slip into a 
morbid state of mind. She determined to have the inscrip¬ 
tion altered. 

The fact was that Sparrowbird’s death had been a shock 
to Margaret, physically as well as mentally. Those words 
of distress ‘ not wanted, not wanted,’ had never ceased to 
ring in her ears since she first heard them on that sad 
evening. They summed up her own life. No one had ever 
wanted her. To no one had she ever been of pri mar y 
importance. For some, the glad look, the loving embrace, 
the tender understanding. For her, the half reluctant smile 
of greeting which faded before her back was turned. She 
lay awake at night, battling with these thoughts, but not 
overcoming them. She looked back through the long 
years, and knew that the only difference between Sparrowbird 
and herself was that Sparrowbird had lost her spirit at an 
early date, and she had kept hers more or less intact up to 
the present moment. Well, she must continue to keep it. 
She must go on pretending to enjoy the role of the dis¬ 
interested spectator. She must get rid of that ridiculous 
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feeling of loneliness which had lately grown more insistent, 
encouraged by the spectacle of Harriet’s happiness. Con¬ 
sidering that she herself had striven to promote that 
happiness, it was unreasonable that she should allow it to 
^sadden her. Of course she Itad lost Harriet. But she 
tried to persuade herself that she was too much of a 
philosopher to have reckoned on any long continuance of 
enjoyable conditions. She said to herself constantly, as 
a child repeating a lesson : ‘ I have had more than four happy 
years 7vith Haruct and no7v they have come to an end. 
That's all.' Pcihai's the lesson was easier to repeat than to 
assimilate; but she knew that Time, the Oreat Healer, would 
lend his unfailing aid. She would diift into other channels, 
and discover something to help hei to keej) a fair amount 
of buoyancy of spirit for carrying on the interesting game 
of life. For the moment she could form no plans for the 
future. For a few months at least she would piobably stay 
on in Old Queen Street to take care of I’aul, whilst Harriet 
and the Captain were absent on their travels in Australia. 
After that she might perhaps go into partnership with her 
Polish photographer friend. All that would settle itself when 
the hour came. 

She wandered about in many jiarts of London during the 
days following Spanow’bird’s death. Dr Edgar went with 
her two or three times, for she had professed herself shocked 
at his ignorance of London, and offered to undertake his 
education. Bess also pleaded to be taken, and Margaret 
had added enjoyment in seeing the young girl’s enthusiastic 
appreciation of things and places which hitherto had not 
been allowed their rightful interpretation and importance in 
her every-day life. 

Town bird though Margaret was, she was passionately 
fond of nature, and she loved to watch the progress of the 
Spring in the parks and gardens, and old city church 
yards. She regarded St James’s Park as her own special 
property, and took an eager proprietary interest in its trees, 
powers and waterfowl, bestowing most of her attention on 
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the pelicans, which brought back memories of the lovely 
Pacific with its snowy surf. But she loved Hyde Park too, 
and did nut neglect to watch the ferns uncurling their fronds 
in the dell, or the tulips beginning to make a brave show in 
the beds and pointing the finger of scorn at the hyacinths 
which had almost had their day She loved the Temple 
Gardens also, and often made a pilgrimage, first to the 
Round Church, and afterwards to its sweet surroundings 
and quaint precincts In Whitechapel she kept a watchful 
eye on the garden of St George in the East with its 
beehives and Nature Study Museum, and in Regent’s Park 
she was one of the proud witnesses of the arrival of two 
hundred sheeii fiom Aberdeen Hamjistead saw her 
frequently She inhented some of the wealth of the blossoms 
of the fruit trees at Golder’s Hill, and she patrolled the 
West Heath, encouiagmg the Inwthorns, which she remem¬ 
bered were white, to bestir tlicmsehes and load their sweet 
branches with burdens of flowers white and massive as a 
mantle of Alpine snow She sat in Judge’s Walk and 
surveyed from there the stretches of wood and copse with 
their varying shades of green, relieved by delicate tones of 
red and enhanced m beauty by the sombrtness of many 
trees which, even as ball room belles, jircftrred to make 
a later and more consecjuential entrance into the scenes of 
splendour She strolled m ‘ Madeira’ and enjoy ed the beeches 
and the brave young bracken. She took tea at the Bull 
and Bush, and to prevent dear Jack Stiaw from becoming 
jealous, she lunched at his castle, and crossing the road, 
looked down on the bonny willows 111 the Vale of Heath, 
and up at St Paul’s Cathedral seen clearly in the wonderfql 
distance. She sauntered along the Sp.miard’s Road, and 
filled her lungs with the fine strong air, and her mind’s eye 
with the boundless space. On her way back she generally 
halted near Windmill Hill, a corner of Hampstead as' 
picturesque as Old Blois itself, and lived in by sweets 
presences. She changed her hunting-grounds witlv! 
surprising fitfulness, and after a quiet stroll in nature’s 
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bye-ways, she sought out London Bridge or Fleet Street, 
and jostled in the busy crowds of hurrying activity. She 
came home tired out, and sometimes rather cross. One 
day in Paul’s woikshop, she was quite ill-tempered when 
she found one of his gum brushes sticking to her embroidery. 
She scolded him. 

“ You are disagreeable,” he said reproachfully, for he was 
never scolded. 

“ Am I, Paul ? ” she asked. 

“Yes," he answered nodding his head gravely. 

“I must try to leform,” she said smiling. 

“ Yes, I should, if I were you,” he replied, looking at her 
fixedly for a moment and then returning to his work. He 
was beginning to mark out the purfling on the back of his 
new fiddle, but after a few minutes of complete absorption in 
his task, he suddenly put down his purfling gauge and said: 

“Harriet is happy, isn’t she?” 

“Yes,” Margaret answeied, “indeed she is.” 

“ You are not happy,” he said. “ I know.” 

She was silent, and bent more industriously over her sticky 
embroidery. 

“ I know,” he repeated gravely. 

He seized a chisel and soon ajipcared to have forgotten, 
not only her unliappiness, but also her very presence in 
his workshop. But there remained in his queer brain a 
definite impression that all was not well with Margaret, and 
his concern showed itself in fragmentary efforts to be com¬ 
panionable, protective and generous. He did not like parting 
with his money, even in pennies; yet he bought her some 
evening newspapers one day, and on another occasion some 
acid drops, which he himself sucked with great enjoyment. 
One afternoon he asked her to go to Kew with him. He 
changed his mind at the station, and decided to go without 
her; still Margaret understood and valued the impulse of 
kindness. But it was over a most precious piece of maple 
wood that he eclipsed himself in his attempts to comfort and 
cheer her. He had treasured up this particular slab for the 
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back of his next fiddle, and had spoken of it with the greatest 
enthusiasm and delight. It had no knots or cracks. It was 
neither 'too hard nor too soft. It was perfection. One 
morning he rushed downstairs carrying it under his arm, 
nearly knocked over poor Quong, who smiled blandly as 
usual, and dashed into the drawing-room where Margaret 
was arranging a large bowl of yellow irises. 

“I’m going to give this to you, Margaret,” he said. “You 
shall have it. The best piece of wood I’ve ever had. You 
shall have it.” 

“Thank you, Paul,” she said, touched as ever by his 
obvious wish to hearten her. “It is good of you. I shall 
value it tremendously.” 

He nodded and darted off again. A few hours afterwards 
she found him happily engaged in woiking at this same piece 
of wood with his carving gouge. But she was helped by his 
unmistakable promptings to be thoughtful on her behalf; and 
looking back afterwards, she realised how much she owed to 
the old sign-post during those first days of desolation and 
sadness. He had done for her all that it lay in his power to 
do. The impulses that died at their birth, the imperfect 
expressions of real, though incontinuous sympathy were the 
best he had to offer within his limits. He offered them, and 
no one could do more. 

Once he surprised her by an unprovoked reference to 
Sparrowbird, whom she thought he had entirely forgotten. 

“ That woman was out of her mind,” he said thoughtfully. 
“She believed she wasn’t wanted.” 

And once he spoke of Dr Edgar. 

“ He has clever hands,” he said. “ He would make a good 
fiddle, I think. I shouldn’t mind teaching him. I noticed 
how well he used the purfling chisel, Margaret. I like 
him.” 

“ He has to have clever hands, being a surgeon, you know,” 
Margaret remarked. 

“What a pity he is a surgeon,” Paul said, shaking his 
head. “Much better to be a fiddle-maker. I shouldn’t 
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mind teaching him. But I couldn’t tell him the secret of my 
varnish. That’s not for every one, is it ? ” 

“ No,” she answered gravely. 

He was struck by the graveness of her answer, and added 
at once: 

“Do you want me to tell him, Margaret? If you wanted 
me to tell him, perhaps I would.” 

“No, no, Paul,” she said gently “There’s no need for 
you to do that ” 

“Ah, that’s a good thing,” he said with a sigh of relief. 
“But you see, if you leally wished .” 

He stared at her intently, hut soon took up his tools, 
his mind wandering off once more to its own familiar regions. 
But he evidently had hei welfare at heart, for later in the day 
he went to Harriet and said in his queer, abrupt way: 

“You’re very hapjiy, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, yes, Paul,” she answeied j050tisl) “Indeed I am ” 

“ Margaret isn’t,” he said He stood for a moment, his 
hand to his head, his invariable position when he was 
struggling with his fiifiil brain He disappeared 

Harriet undeistood that he had meant to tell her that 
Margaret must not be forgotten Not that Harriet had 
forgotten her still the finest love is sometimes selfish, and 
builds up Its barriers through which none may pass. But 
helped thus by Paul, she realised suddenly that her faithful 
friend stood alone in that desolate outer court, where the 
sad cry goes up, Sparrowbird’s cry. ‘ wanted—not 

wanted.' Harriet hastened to fetch her in. She poured 
ointment, she strewed flowers, she .^ounded a great vibrating 
chord to dull and deaden those echoing w ords; and Margaret 
raised her head and smiled again. She believed her common 
sense had come to her aid, and never guessed at the loving 
concern which hid its activity, and yet did its work with 
unfailing persistence. Finally one of Harriet’s tornadoes 
helped on Margaret’s convalescence. 

“Ah,” said Margaret to herself, “the good old familiar 
times are not over yet. Now I know where I am. Now I 
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feel myself again. My common sense and her tornado have 
done the trick for me.” 

And when Harriet came as usual to say that she was 
‘ heap sorry ’ for her outburst of temper, she laughed softly 
and answered: 

“ Don’t apologise, Harriet. You’ve healed me.” 

“ Do you mean that you are going to be glad to get rid of 
me ? ” Harriet asked, ashamed as a little child. 

“No,” Margaret answeied smiling. “I mean that I am 
so happy to realise I have you still, Harriet.” 

And Harriet, penitent though she was, laughed to herself 
and thought: “ How funny! My temper rather than my 
tenderness has made her realise that she has me still.” 

She did not reflect that she had taken every means, known 
only to a generous heart, of disguising her tendeiness; whereas 
her temper had retained its usual recognisable characteristics. 
But she told the Captain in secret. 

“I had an awful fit of temper this morning,” she con¬ 
fessed, “and it seems to have had a must cheering effect on 
Margaret. She says it has made her realise that slie has not 
lost me yet.” 

“Begad, shipmate,” he laughed lovingly, “Margaret is 
right. You don’t make any plans to shield yourself, and I 
love you for it! And so you had an awful fit of temper! 
And she recognised an old, old, unchanged friend, and was 
delighted' That’s it, isn’t it ? ” 

“Yes,” she answered. “But I don’t see why you should 
laugh. You have to know about my temper sooner or later, 
Edward. Margaret has always said it was pretty bad.” 

“ And yet she welcomed it joyfully,” he put in, laughing 
again. 

“Well, just because it was an old friend, as you say,” 
Harriet answered simply. 

He kissed her as a lover, and stretched out his hand a§ a 
comrade. ; 

•“Shipmate, I appreciate you from the bottom of my; 
heart,he said. “A breeze now and again won’t hurt' 
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either of us. And apparently Margaret, instead of being 
knocked overboard, has gained the upper deck.” 

Margaret had gained the upper deck and found a firm 
footing for the moment. Her good spirits began to re¬ 
assert themselves, and she went about the house singing 
‘L’Heureux Vagabond.’ Quong was pleased, and he con¬ 
fided to Harriet; “Miss Tlessidcr heap happy. She sing 
her little song.” Paul was also relieved in his queer way. 
He said to Harriet: 

“Margaret isn’t disagreeable any more. We’ll take her to 
the Zoo, shall we ? ” 

“Yes, yes!” Harriet answered, delightedly. “Let’s go 
and see the baby giraffe, Paul.” 

So they started off together to the Zoo which they all 
loved, and for once Paul did not leave them in the lurch. 
He seemed proud to escort tliem, and they were proud to 
be taken care of by the old sign-post. His face wore that 
charming and mysterious smile of his; and on this occasion 
it was not called forth by varnish only. No, in some vague 
way he realised that he had borne his part in helping to 
restore Margaret to happiness, and he was now reaping the 
reward of his anxiety and concern. No doubt his work 
haunted him as usual, but it only claimed the uppermost place 
in his thoughts when they arrived back at Old Queen Street. 
Then he said; 

“Terribly anxious to see how that fiddle has taken its 
second coat of varnish.” 

And directly the door was opened, he vanished into his 
own regions, and they saw no more of him that day. But 
the incident had cheered them both, for they were always 
absurdly delighted when Paul was at his best. Harriet told 
the story to Bending that evening, and he remarked: 

“ I’m glad little Bess didn’t go with you, shipmate.” 

“ Why, dear ? ” she asked anxiously. “ Would her mother 
have been annoyed ? ” 

“Bess, being on the warpath, goes where she likes, 
apparently,” Bending said laughing. “ Mrs Ermyntrude 
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knows she comes here and goes out with you both. No, I 
wasn’t thinking of that. I was only thinking that I rather 
hoped she’d get some cold water thrown in her face about 
Paul. Better for her. You know she pretends to believe 
he is—well—well—as sane as Dr Edgar is, for instance.” 

“Oh, oh, excuse me,” put in Margaret. “Dr Edgar is 
not as sane as he was, I'm thankful to say. He’s beginning 
to show signs of aberration.” 

“Well then, as sane as I am,” laughed Bending. “Bess 
has got this idea into her head, and there it will stay until 
something occurs to drive it out. I wish you could both 
help in this difficulty. You see, Paul represents for her ‘the 
real thing.’ You all do, for the matter of that; but his queer 
individuality makes special appeal, in the excitement of her 
rebellion. I don’t want to see her faithful Hughie thrown 
overboard just for a passing enthusiasm. Hughie’s a good 
sort, and we must guard his interests.” 

“ Of course we’ll guard his interests,” Harriet said eagerly. 
“ But our best plan is to do nothing. We must leave it to 
chance. One can’t arrange for Paul.” 

“ That’s about the only wise thing I’ve ever heard Harriet 
say,” Margaret remarked teasingly. “ It’s quite true. One 
can’t make plans where Paul is concerned. But some day— 
perhaps when w^e least expect it—he won’t be at his best ; 
and then Bess will understand clearly. She probably under¬ 
stands now, in her heart of hearts. Still, a dash of cold water 
won’t do any harm. And it will come.” 

“And meanwhile I’ll keep a look-out from the crow’s 
nest,” Harriet said lovingly. “Oh, I can be very wise 
sometimes. You see, even Margaret owns that.” 

“ What a fool Ermyntrude is not to come and ask for the 
friendship of both of you,” Bending said suddenly. “When 
I look at you, shipmate, and you, Margaret, and think of 
her, I could—well, I could-” 

He broke off. He dared not trust himself to speak to them 
of Ermyntrude. But Margaret cheered him. 

“Don’t worry about Mrs Ermyntrude,” she said gaily. 
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“ Some day she’ll find out what entrancing people we are— 
especially myself As the whale-lady said of her whale 
island, if you remember, truth prevails in the end! ” 

Yes, Margaret had certainly recovered her spirits, and one 
morning a letter from Brother William asking her to meet 
him at Aunt Caroline’s put the finishing touch to her 
restoration. 

“It has stiuck me that you may refuse,” he wrote. “I 
trust, howevei, tliat your sense of Christian duty to an agfed 
relative (and, I may add, a jiroper regard for your own 
interest) will induce you to overcome your reluctance. I 
admit that the circumstances of Miss Sparrow’s death were 
unfortunate. But she is at rest, and in God’s care. She has 
passed away from the changes and chances of this difficult 
life. But Aunt Caroline is still with us, and we owe it to 
her to.sec that all is well with her. At present she is far 
from being happy and peaceful. The last nurse-companion 
is a failure. There have been three before this one. Dr 
Edgar has written to say that he is giving up part of his 
practice, and begs to take his leave. Aunt Caroline is 
naturally much disturbed. She asks for you. I understand 
that she has some suggestion to make to you. I shall be at 
Mecklenburgh Square at six o’clock, and shall wait for you 
until the half hour.” 

At a quarter past six Margaret stood outside Aunt Caroline’s 
house, and glanced across the Square where Sparrowbird had 
so often enjoyed a few stolen moments of peace under the 
shade of the great plane trees during the hot summer months. 
Everyone of those trees had been dear to her faithful heart. 
She had never admitted that there were finer specimens 
anywhere in the world than those in Mecklenburgh Square. 
She had noted when they shed their bark, she had counted 
their tasselled catkins, she had watched with lynx eyes tor 
the first sign o new ouas, and rejoiced in their belated 
shimmer of green. Many a time they had eased her burdened 
spirit. Margaret remembered this, and her heart hardened 
'towards the ruthless old woman who had taken all joy and 
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hope out of that poor little life, and given nothing in return 
—not even a recognised time of leisure to spend beneath 
those plane trees across the road. 

The sour-visaged Rebecca opened the door to her, and in 
answer to Margaret’s enquiries, told her that Miss Benbow 
was not well, that the last nurse-companion left the previous 
night, and that Mr William Tressider was in the dining-room. 
Margaret found Brother William reading the Golfing Record. 

“Ah, you have come, Margaret,” he said, m his most 
pompous tone of voice. “ Pray sit down.” 

“Thank you,” she answered, nodding with sufficient 
friendliness. 

“I had the belief that my letter would induce you to 
come,” William began with a subtle smile. 

“Well, you had a wrong belief, William,” Margaret said 
lightly. “Your letter in itself would not have had the least 
effect on me. But I was so amused to learn that Dr Edgar 
had given Aunt Caroline the sack, that I could not resist 
coming to survey the situation.” 

“Aunt Caroline the sack,” William repeated frigidly. “I 
fail to understand you. Explain yourself.” 

“There is nothing to explain,” she said. “It is all quite 
clear. Dr Edgar knew as well as I that Aunt Caroline had 
killed Miss Sparrow. It isn’t likely that he would wish to 
continue attending a murderess.” 

“Your language is most exaggerated,” William said frowning. 

“Probably it is, technically,” Margaret answered indiffer¬ 
ently. “But not in essence. Many a poor unfortunate 
wretch is ‘ doing time ’ either in this world or the next for a 
esser crime than Aunt Caroline’s.” 

“ I admit that the circumstances were unfortunate,” William 
emarked after a pause. “But, as I observed in my letter, 
diss Sparrow is at rest and in God’s care.” 

“Well, it is a comfort to think that anyone’s care is better 
han Aunt Caroline’s,” Margaret said. 

William made no answer. He turned over the pages of his 
rolfing Record, blew his nose pompously and at last said; 
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“ I think we may now pass on to consider another aspect 
of the situation. Aunt Caroline is needing another companion. 
She has already had three who—who ” 

“Who have given her the sack,” Margaret suggested 
sweetly. 

“ Who justly considered themselves unsuitable for the post, 
William amended severely. “ Aunt Caroline has a suggestion 
to make to you.” 

“ What does she want me to do ? Come and be companion 
to her ? ” Margaret asked ironically. 

“ Yes,” said William solemnly. 

Margaret laughed. 

“ I’m so glad I was born ! ” she exclaimed. “ I wouldn’t 
have missed this for anything. It is funny! ” 

“I see nothing funny in it,” William remarked a little 
uneasily. “ I see a good business offer, as you will learn. I 
have represented to Aunt Caroline that the old order of things 
has changed. She is ])repared to offer you two-thirds of your 
present salary—and by the way I understand that Mrs Rivers 
is to be married shoitly—two-thirds of your present salary— 
and a handsome provision for life.” 

“ How much, do you know ? ” Margaret asked with great 
amiability. 

“I believe I can even tell you that,” William answered 
encouraged by her complacent manner, and referring to his 
note-book. “Yes, her shares in the Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario, the Great Western and the Canadian and Pacific, 
the Grand Trunk, and the British lanen Co. Nearly five 
thousand pounds. You must admit that it is a generous 
offer, Margaret.” 

Margaret, who had turned rather pale, made no remark for 
some time, and eventually astonished Brother William by 
asking a question which had no bearing on the money. I 

“And how did you find out that Mrs Rivers was going to 
be married ? ” she enquired. 

“Pardon me, that is my own private concern,” Williar 
answered pompously. “Bank managers, even as doctor 
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lawyers and clergymen learn many facts in the ordinary course 
of business.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must go and see Aunt Caroline,” she 
said rising from her chair. “ Five thousand pounds. It’s a 
good sum, William, isn’t it? She must want me badly. She 
always liked me. Poor old thing. I suppose she realises she 
is up a gum tree. Ah, that reminds me of trees ! Do you 
see those planes there? Sparrowbird had to steal into the 
square, like an escaped convict snatching a few precious 
moments of freedom. It is well that you impressed on Aunt 
Caroline that the old order of things has changed.” 

“She will accept the post,” William reflected when he was 
left alone. “No one could withstand such an offer. It was 
easy to see that she yielded at once.” 

Margaret mounted the stairs and knocked at the inner door 
of the boudoir. She was told to come in. She found the 
old lady sitting at her writing-desk, bending over some papers. 
A document, suspiciously like a Will, lay on the chair hard 
by. The gold-headed cane had fallen to the ground. 
Margaret picked it up, and placed it near the Will. She 
noticed that Aunt Caroline looked thoroughly wretched and 
bewildered. Some of her self-contained dignity had departed 
from her. She gave the impression of being a lonely old 
woman bereft of the support and care to which she had ever 
been accustomd'.'. 

She put down her pen and looked at Margaret. The pen 
rolled off the desk. Sparrowbird would have sprung up from 
the other end of the room to have restored it to her tyrant. 
Margaret contemplated it, and in due time, at her leisure, 
stooped down and gave it back casually to its owner. 
A ghost of a smile flickered across Aunt Caroline’s 
face. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I believe that is the ne order 
of things. Thank you. Thank you.” 

“ There had to be a new order of things,” Margaret answered 
gravely, though she felt inclined to smile. “ The age demands 
it.’ 

18 
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“ Yes, evidently,” Aunt Caroline said with some attempt at 
meekness 

“I understand that the nurse companions were of that 
opinion,” Margaret ventured 

“Yes,” replied Aunt Caroline, her face twitching a little 
“ All of them ’ 

There was a long pause, and then Aunt Caroline who had 
been fingering hei jiapcrs, said 

“ I shall have to find a new doctor ’ 

“Yes, so I learn from William,’ Margaret answered 
“ That will not be difficult 1 here are thousands of them ” 
“Yes,” returned 4 unt Caroline 

There was another spell of silence, and at last Aunt 
Caroline turned to her niece and began business 

“ Well, ’ she said, “ you have heard my offer, Margaret 
You can have an agreement, if you like, and there is my Will, 
to which I have already added a codicil in your favour ” 
Margaret shook her head 

“It isn’t enough,” she replied with quiet deliberateness 
“ I cannot accept your offer 

“Not enough? hei aunt repeated, with an access of her 
old imperiousness “ Not enough ? 1 wo hundred and sixty 

a year, and ^5000 down after my death Not enough? 
Why, you must be mad 

“No, that’s just It I am sane,’ Margaret answered with 
a quiet smile. “ If I were mad, 1 should accept your offer. 
But I repeat myself It is not enough for me ” 

“Pray, may I ask what sum you would consider enough?” 
Aunt Caroline enquired sarcastically 

“ There is no sum large enough to buy me. Aunt Caroline,” 
. Margaret said gravely. “ My freedom, my self respect, the 
play of my own individuality, my emotions, my vievts of hfe, 
my good spirits—I value these They are priceless. I 
^cannot sacrifice them to you for money ” 

“You would not have to sacrifice them,” the old lady 
replied with an eagerness which had something pitiful in it. 
f"J‘m not a fool. I know things have to be different. I 
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shall be different. I shall be modern. I shall alter my way 
of living. I’m eighty, but my brain is a good deal stronger 
than some of your modern brains. We can go to concerts, 
to theatres, to Suffrage Meetings—I tell you—you shouldn’t 
have a dull life. I’m tired of being dull myself. I won’t be 
exacting. I’ll even get rid of the dog. I’ve always liked 
you. I’ve always enjoyed fighting with you. I know you 
don’t like me. Do you remember how you wouldn’t accept 
the watch I bought for you? I have that watch still. I 
said to myself, ‘Well, at least no one else shall have it.’ 
Once I thought of giving it to Miss Sparrow, and then I 
changed my mind. I’m sorry about Miss Sparrow. I never 
meant to harm her. Her death has quite upset me. But 
she was always stupid. Why did she go wandering over the 
Heath at night ? I wasn’t to know, when I gave her notice, 
that she would behave in that ridieulous manner. I suppose 
you will do me the justice to allr^" me that much. I 
repeat it. I’m sorry about her. l /er meant to harm 
her.” 

She paused a moment, and as Margaret was silent, she 
went on: 

1 *• You like fine dresses, and they suit you. You’ve become 
1 accustomed to having them now. How are you going to do 
without them? Your employer is to be married, I hear. 
What are your plans for yourself? Why not come to me? 
I shall be different, Margaret. I understand perfectly that 
I have to be different, whether I like it or not. You can 
have as much freedom as you wish—I won’t interfere with 
you. I want you. We’ll hold Suffrage Meetings in my 
very drawing-room. 

“ Aunt Caroline, I cannot come to live with you,” Margaret 
said gently^ ^ “ It is impossible. To begin with, you can’t 
change. 1 think you can, because for the moment you 
are in a chastened mood and you have lost your bearingsJ 
But when you had found them again, you would be just the 
same as ever, Aunt Caroline—tyrannical and annihilating^ 
And even if you could change, I shouldn’t care to be tl)g oUfil 
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to step into Miss Sparrow’s place and have the benefits and 
privileges which you denied to her. That would be no happi¬ 
ness to me—only a sbrrow and a reproach. No, it would 
need a stranger. Nothing that you urge, tempts me. Yes, 
I like smart dresses. I should hate to be without them now. 
I like to feel I’ve plenty of money in my cash box. I’ve 
taken very kindly to luxury and easy circumstances. Mrs 
Rivers is to be married. William, as ever, is right. What 
am I going to do with myself? I don’t know and don’t care 
greatly. But this much I know I v/ould rather be poor 
and shabby, than dependent on your whims. As for Miss 
Sparrow’s illness and death, I dare not trust myself to speak 
on that subject to you, I still shudder when I think of that 
long sad search over the Heath. The whole thing ploughed 
into me. I was fond of her, and tried to make her rebel 
against you. She couldn’t. She hadn’t it in her. But her 
type is dying out. In two or thiee more generations there 
won’t be any more .Sparrowbirds. I wish I could be here 
to throw my cap in the air and shout, ‘ Hurrah for the new 
order of things.’ ” 

She ceased, and after a long interval of silence Aunt 
Caroline said: 

“ Then you refuse my offer ? ” 

“ Yes,” Margaret answered. “ But I wish to tell you, Aunt 
Caroline, that if I had loved you, I would have been impelled 
to come and stand by you, and there would not then have 
been any question of paying ^^5000 for the purchase of my 
individuality.” 

“Well, good-bye,” Aunt Caroline said waving her hand with 
her old imperiousness. “ There is no need to prolong this 
conversation. You can tell William to step up. You 
certainly do pay for good dressing, Margaret. You were an 
ugly girl. You are not ugly now. Good-bye. I don’t bear 
you any grudge. Perhaps that is only because I am in a 
chastened mood, and am trying to adjust my mind to this 
wonderful new order of things. Oh, I am not a fool. I see 
it has to come, and most uncomfortable it is going to be for 
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me and my type. But I suppose you would say that my type 
has to die out.” 

Margaret laughed as she saw the grim smile on the old 
tyrant’s face. She was moved to admiration by the way in 
which Aunt Caroline had accepted defeat. 

“ Good-bye, Aunt Caroline,” she said brightly. “ I am 
glad you bear me no grudge. You should not bear me any. 
You have William the Perfect at your beck and call. I’ll 
send him up to you now.” 

She took the left hand which Aunt Caroline held towards 
her, pressed it lightly, picked up the gold-headed cane which 
had once more fallen to the ground, and left the room. 
She paused on the landing. It seemed strange not to see 
Sparrowbird stealing about in her timid way. It was a de¬ 
solate house, desolate even for that selfish old woman whom 
no one loved. Would she have been a better human product 
if anyone had loved her? No, she would jirobably have 
trampled on the most chivalrous love. Margaret went 
slowly down the stairs. When she reached the last step, she 
suddenly recalled the incident of the watch—the watch 
bought thirty years ago and still unclaimed by the person for 
whom it had been bought. Acting on impulse, she returned 
to Aunt Caroline’s door, knocked, went into the room and 
found the old woman leaning back in her chair, her eyes 
closed, her hands lying listless in her lap. The dog was 
scratching at her dress, trying to attract her attention, but 
she took no notice of it. 

“ Aunt Caroline,” Margaret began. 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it?” Miss Benbow said opening her eyes. 

“ I thought it was William. I suppose you’ve come back to 
tell me that you’ve changed your mind.” 

“No, I shall never change my mind about that,” Margaret 
answered with a quiet smile. “ But I want to ask a favour of 
you—a very great favour.” 

Aunt Caroline turned to Margaret, and stared at her in 
frank surprise. 

“ You have never before asked anything of me,” she said 
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grimly. “You must want somwliing pretty badly to part 
with your pnde m this manner.” 

“Yes, I do want something badly,” Margaret said looking 
steadily on the ground “ Aunt Caroline, I want that watch 
which has never been given to anyone else ” 

A flush came over the ashen old face, and a tenderness 
into the steely old ejes Her mouth twitched a little. Her 
hands trembled She fumbled at her keys, and found the 
one she wanted 

“ This is the key of the teak cupboard m my bedroom,” 
she said “You will find an old satinwood box on the 
seeond shelf, at the back ’ 

Margaret brought the box, and bent over her as she opened 
It and took out a little flat Gene va watch, beautifully chased, 
and of the finest gold There was a long dehcat'* chain 
attached to it, and without speaking a word, she signed to 
Margaret to come nearer, so that she might herself slip it 
over her niece s head Having done this she signed to her 
to go But when Margaret had reached the door, the old 
woman suddenly said in a tiemblmg voice which she tried 
bravely to control 

“ Well, I’m glad you have it at last It has waited here 
for nearly thirty years No, you needn’t thank me Perhaps 
I have to thank you Good-bye Send William up ” 

William arrived, his face beaming with satisfaction, and 
his manner more pompously important than ever 

“ My dear Aunt,” he began, “ I told you that I felt sure 
I could persuade her I saw from the very beginning of our 
interview downstairs that she would accept your most muni¬ 
ficent offer Indeed, who would be able to refuse it? My 
experience of men and money justified me in believing that 
her acceptance was a foiegone conclusion Still I own that 
I am most anxious to learn how you approached the subject. 
Margaret gave me no information She told me that I 
should hear all details from you I gathered from the 
softened expression on her face that things had gone well 
You are now saved from all future complications,^ J^garet 
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is capable—veryi*ec( 5 ^i's 43 that years ago. 
Indeed I may say- 

Aunt Caroline waved her hand, and reduced William to 
instant silence. 

“ She has refused my offer, William,” she said. “ Don’t 
go on in that inflated fashion. Evidently you are not always 
right. Anyway, your advice on this occasion has made me 
make a fool of myself.” 

“Refused your offer?” William repeated aghast. “Oh, 
imp'isible. I can’t believe it.” 

“Well, you needn’t,” Aunt Caroline remarked crossly. 

“ Here, give me the Will. It must be locked up with the 
other papers.” 

“It is impossible for me to believe that Margaret has 
been ungrateful enough to refuse your generous offer,” 
William said. “ She must be mad. That is the only excuse 
I can offer for her. And as for my advice. Aunt Caroline, 
It was based on common sense, and a knowledge of human 
nature. You will admit that.” 

“ Common sense and a kno\s ledge of human nature don’t 
always work out,” she answered grimly. “Give me the Will. 
I’ll lock it up. She says she isn’t mad. She says she’s sane. 
And perhaps she is.” 

“But you will surely wish to have the codicil altered,” 
William suggested. “You will surely wish to have the 
five thousand pounds restored to the charities for which it 
was originally intended.” 

Aunt Caroline glared at him, and took the Will rather 
roughly from him. 

“The codicil shall remain unaltered as long as !< 
choose,” she said imperiously. “And if you say another 
word about it, William, I shall add another codicil whicl^ 
will affect you personally. I’ve had quite enough of your 
advice for the present.” | 

William turned the whites of his eyes heavenwards, an| 
with remarkable mental agility guided the conversation int^ 
safer seas. 



CHAPTER XXI 


TJ'RMYNTRUDE felt ill. Bess’s rebellion had upset 
her nervous system. She found herself rising with 
difficulty to the demands which she believed life made on 
her. When Mr Theodore Theodore, the poet, called one 
afternoon with an ode to the West Wind which was to 
outrival all the Odes to any of the winds, she tried her 
conscientious best to listen to and appreciate this undoubted 
work of genius. But her heaiing was more troublesome 
than usual, and she realised with some concern that it wa’ 
a matter of indifference to her whether the wind invoked wer^ 
North, South, East or West. She called it by its wronT 
name, too. She said : 

“Yes, that is indeed a fine description of the Nor-^ 
wind.” 

“The North,” the poet exclaimed with injured surprise® 
“ You mean the West.” 

“ Yes, of course,” Ermyntrude replied with one of her 
reassuringly intellectual smiles. “ How curious these slips 
of the tongue are. And now I should like to hear it again 
from the beginning. The opening stanza of the invocation 
struck me as amazingly forcible.” 

When Mr Theodore Theodore had departed, she opened 
her journal and made the following entries: 

“My hearing more defective these last days. Must go 
and consult Dr Edgar without delay. Not feeling myself. My 
brain lacking in its usual serenity and comprehensiveness. 
Influenza? No, I think not. Bess. The long rope. 
Hughie. No chess. Edward. Private detective—a hurtful 
thrust. Must in fairness to myself make Edward understand 
that Mr Tressider scarcely went out of his way to corroborate 
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rumours. Very different from private detective work. 
Position as bank manager offering him opportunities closed 
to other people. Must carry out my idea of having musical 
‘ At Home ’ shortly. Dear Bess'always enjoys that kind of 
party. Perhaps we have had too many formal gatherings 
of choice spirits lately. Shall ask dear child to help me 
with invitations, and to suggest names of artistes. About 
Mrs Rivers, have determined . . .” 

Ermyntrude had not the sjiirit to complete the list of 
comments which usually guided her conduct. Bess’s 
rebellion had been a real shock to her, and the girl’s 
continued attitude of quiet defiance had convinced her that 
the old dc' t#'.' uninterrupted acquiescence were passed for 
ever. Like Aunt Caroline, Ermyntrude was brought face to 
face with the stern fact that there was a new order of 
things. She realised this definitely on the occasion when 
she told Bess that her enquiries concerning Mrs Rivers had 
been proved to be unsatisfactory, and that she desired the 
acquaintanceship to come to an immediate end. Bess’s 
words and manner still haunted her. 

“ Mother dear,” she had said deliberately, “ I know Mrs 
Rivers’s history. I suppose we have all made mistakes in 
some way or other. Probably even you have. I am very 
sorry I cannot promise you to give up my acquaintanceship 
with Mrs Rivers and Miss Tressider. I like them both 
exceedingly, and I love going to Old Queen Street. I want 
you to understand this clearly, mother. I don’t wish to 
deceive you, but don’t intend to obey you.” 

“ It is for your own good, Bess,” she had answered, “ it is 
for your own good that I wish you to stay away.” 

“ From your point of view,” Bess had replied, ‘ not from 
mine.’ From my point of view I gain in every way. One can 
breathe in Mrs Rivers’s house. One has to breathe to live.” 

Hadn't Bess been able to breathe all these yeai s ? Time 
after time Ermyntrude asked herself this question, and 
time after time she assured herself that she had given her 
dear child freedom of thought, freedom of action, free play 
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of individuality. She had ever prided' herself on being 
modern. She examined herself with inquisitorial severity 
and decided that she was blameless in this respect, although 
it was possible that errors of judgment might have misled her 
in other directions. The accusation brought against her 
of absorbing everyone, including Hughie, was, of course, 
ridiculous, though wounding to her inner dignity. That was 
just the one thing she did not do: absorb people. Ever 
since she could remember, she had taken a sympathetic 
interest in those with whom she came in contact, an interest 
from which all traces of self had been conscientiously 
eliminated. Those games of chess, for instance, had been 
started to set Hughie at his ease, and encourage a pleasant 
feeling of domesticity. Those long conversations on con¬ 
veyancing had been intended to bring out the best of his 
mental powers. She had derived an immense pleasure 
from the belief that she, dear Bess’s mother, was influencing 
the mind and character of dear Bess’s future husband. 
She must not allow herself to dwell on this exceedingly 
painful, though absurd part of her child’s outburst of temper. 
She was glad that she had controlled herself sufficiently to 
refrain from all reference to Hughie. She had not shown 
the faintest sign that her pride was mortified by Bess’s 
words: “/ would far rather give him up to you, mother." 
No one knew that they rang in her ears discordantly day and 
night. Give him up to her. And this was the reward which 
her maternal concern had reaped ? Well, she must be 
patient. That was what mothers had to be—patient. Edward 
had been scornful of the word patience. Bess also. Never¬ 
theless, Edward himself had recommended the ‘ long rope.’ 
And what was the ‘ long rope ’ except patience—infinite 
patience? Absolutely the same idea expressed differently.; 
Ah, perhaps carried out differently. Yes, probably with 
a subtle difference which her mind, accustomed to subtle 
processes of thought, would easily grasp, when once her 
brain, for the moment disturbed, had regained its wonted 
serenity. Meanwhile she would not interfere, with. Bess. 
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Opposition would only make matters worse. And she had 
decided to give a raiusical ‘At Home,’ which she hoped 
would be a bond of renewed union between herself and her 
dear child She would try to make it a brilliant success 
Bess should choose her own friends Miss Tressider and 
Mrs Rivers were, of course, out of the question, but with the 
exception of these two, Bess should invile anyone she wished 
It was a pity that Mrs Rivers could not be invited, for her 
playing was noble, uplifting, she would never forget her 
magnificent rendering of that Chopin Nocturne But Mr 
William Tressider’s report and Edward’s entire confirmation 
of It had closed the door of Melbury Road to the West¬ 
minster household She owned that she had for the moment 
no influence over her daughter’s conduct But at least she 
was mistress in her own house And the doors were closed 
Now she must try and find some means of impressing on 
Edward that he was making a mesalliance which might injure 
his career and ruin his prospects It was her duty to uphold 
the honour of the Bending family, and she would not swerve 
from her duty, even though Edward continued angry with 
her, and had behaved towards her in a wholly unsuitable, 
nay more, in a wholly uncourtcous fashion Yet she must 
bear in mind that given the circumstances, it was natural 
enough that he should have worked himself into a state of 
extreme irritation The long rope for him, too Yes, yes, 
she began to understand 

She was sitting on the sofa in her favourite comer, with 
the little table containing her hyper intellectual books drawn 
close beside her Her eye rested for a moment on ‘ Radio- 
Active Transformations ’, but she did not yield to a dutiful 
impulse to open and study this perplexing volume She 
chose instead her address book, and was beginning to write 
Out a first list of names for the musical ‘At Home,’ when, 
Bess arrived on the scene, looking fresher than ever, an<| 
always with that reckless and defiant little air which adde4 
an unspeakable charm to her pretty face ' 

“M, , dear child, I was wanting to see you,” Ermynttu 4 t 
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began. “I wish to consult with you about the ‘At 
Home.’ ” 

“ Yes, and I was wanting to talk to you on that very sub¬ 
ject,” Bess said, sitting down beside her. “ Mother, I’ve 
been thinking about things, and I’ve come to the conclusion 
that it is perfectly awful that we don’t pay our artistes.” 

“Pay the artistes,” Ermyntrude said aghast, closing her 
address book. 

“ Yes,” Bess answered nodding her head. 

“ But it is surely enough for them to have the opportunity 
of performing in this house,” Ermyntrude remarked severely. 
“ It opens other doors to them. They realise the advantage.” 

“ Other doors into other houses where also they don’t get 
paid, poor things,” Bess remarked. “ What on earth do they 
live on, I wonder ? They can’t possibly live on antimacas¬ 
sars and piano covers.” 

Ermyntrude flushed slightly. In special instances her 
usual gift was a piano cover or antimacassar; in ordinary 
cases nothing. 

“ They need not accept the invitation, Bess,” she re¬ 
marked after a pause. 

“ No, of course they needn’t,” Bess replied. “ But I sup¬ 
pose they come, hoping against hope. Anyway, Mother, I’ve 
brought you twenty guineas. Here they are. Fifteen guineas 
you gave me for a new evening dress, which I can very well do 
without, and five guineas I’ve saved up for the Wagner Cycle. 
Twenty guineas can pay the pianist or violinist, and I 
thought you might perhaps be induced to follow my example 
and to find the money for the singers.” 

' Ermyntrude took the four five-pound notes and the one 
sovereign, and laid them abstractedly on the top of ‘ Radio- 
Active Transformations.’ Every day Bess was presenting 
her with a fresh problem of most unexpected intricacy. 

“This is a new idea to me, Bess,” she said eventually. " I 
must think it out.” 

“ Do, Mother,” Bess answered cheerfully. “ And when you 
have done so, I feel sure you will agree with me that we 
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ought not to go on making use of these people without pay¬ 
ing them their fees. I’ve always been vaguely uneasy about 
it. But 1 was out with Miss Tressider yesterday, seeing the 
beehives in the Nature Study Garden in St George-in-the- 
East. And we spoke on this subject. And since hearing 
what she had to say, I’ve become definitely uneasy. Miss 
Tressider has knocked about a good deal, and she knows all 
sorts and conditions of people. She has made me under¬ 
stand the dishonourableness of it. She says the duchesses 
are the worst. At least. Mother, don’t let us be as bad as 
the duchesses.” 

Ermyntrude flushed again, but she remembered the long 
rope and kept herself well under control. The beehives 
bewildered her a little, but she banished them from her brain; 
only momentarily however. 

“ I will give this matter my careful attention, Bess,” she 
said kindly. “ And now for the invitations. I wish you to 
ask any friends you choose.” 

“ Do you really mean that, Mother ? ” Bess asked. 

“ Why, certainly,” Ermyntrude answered graeiously. 

“ Then, of course, I would like to ask Mrs Rivers and 
Miss Tressider,” Bess said. “ You know I am so very much 
interested in them.” 

“ It is not possible for me to invite those two ladies, 
Bess,” Ermyntrude said. 

“ You gave me my choice,” Bess replied airily. 

“ Yes, but I could not foresee that your choice would 
be confined to people whom you know to be unacceptable 
to me, Bess,” her mother answered. “ I cannot, and do not 
wish to interfere with your actions. You have chosen to 
oppose my authority. Let that pass. But I can at least 
close my doors to undesirable acquaintances.” 

“ I’m sorry. Mother,” Bess said, getting up from the sofa. 
“ You see I have no other personal friends who aiC not also 
your personal friends. Up to now I’ve always had to follow 
your lead. Those two are the only people whom I’ve learnt 
to know off my own bat, and they are people after my own 
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heart, the real thing. But now I’ve once begun, perhaps I 
shall some day find some others of whom you will approve. 
Let us hope so. Never" mind about that. Only do think 
over the money question. I hold to that more than 
anything.” 

She hastened to the door and was gone, leaving Ermyn- 
trude to gather herself together in the best way she could. 
This interview, however, put the finishing touch to her 
indisposition. Bess’s suggestion that she should pay her 
artistes was a shock from which it was impossible to 
recover without medical aid. And the beehives continued 
to bewilder her She could not banish them from her 
brain. At lunch she was so deaf and felt so enervated, that 
she determined to give up her engagement to attend the 
annual meeting of the Children’s Happy Evenings Association 
and to go instead to see Dr Edgar, who was always in on 
Thursday afternoons between three and five. 

Arriving at Upper Brook Street, she was shown into the 
waiting-room, and w'as surprised to find only one other 
patient in possession of the premises Usually six or seven 
people fidgeted in chairs, suffered fiom the stuffiness of the 
unventilated room, tumbled the papers, or compared their 
watches with the clock. In a short time, therefore, she 
found herself in the consulting room, in the kindly care of 
Dr Edgar, who was genuinely concerned to see her in such 
an unusually low condition. 

" The fact is, you’re tired out,” he said. “ I have always 
tried to impress on you that your hearing with your weak 
ear depended entirely on your general state of health. Now 
you’ve let that run down. You’ve allowed that wretched 
gout to get the better of you. Perhaps you study too much. 
Or perhaps you’ve had a shock. Have you had a shock ? ” 

“Yes,” said Ermyntrude, quietly. 

“ May I ask of what nature ? ” Dr Edgar enquired. 

She hesitated. 

“I could scarcely define it," she answered at last. “But 
though indefinable, it is real.” 
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He nodded his ^ head gravely, and pressed her for no 
confidence. 

“ Don't let yourself be worried more than you can help,” 
jhe said. “And don’t read too much. I think your brain 
wants a rest. Go out into the open air as much as you can. 
You have beautiful Kensington Gardens almost outside your 
house. And now the Tube can take you straight up to the 
heights of Hampstead Heath. Haunt that sweet country¬ 
side, and get braced up by the strong air. And another 
good idea. You are fond of music. That will soothe you. 
Don’t go into hot concert rooms Have someone to 
come to your house and play for you, quietly, you know, -■ 
alone, in solitary grandeur, as though you were the King of 
Bavaria' I think that it is an admirable prescription, and 
moreover harmless' I have a growing belief that beautiful 
music ought to be used deliberately as a healing power. I 
sometimes prescribe music, when other doctors would order 
massage, electricity or travel. Indeed, I think we doctors 
ought to keep the names and addresses of good singers and 
players who are crowded out from the concert platform, and 
never get paid in private houses. Far better for them to go 
to houses as healers and be paid, than to be invited socially 
as entertainers and not to be paid. Don’t you think so ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Ermyntrude faintly, conscious of another shock. 

“ Well, I must not worry you with my wonderful schemes,” 
■he said, seeing that she had suddenly become more tired. 

“ Now do take my advice, Mrs Bending, and go gently with 
' yourself. And give yourself the benefit of music. Do you 
cnovy, last evening I sat alone m a dimly-lighted drawing-room 
wtening to beautiful playing. I came to that house strangely 
jut of tune with myself, and went away soothed and uplifted. 
Mrs Rivers is a bom musician. She-” 

“Mrs Rivers,” Ermyntrude interrupted, conscious of 
mother shock. “I understood you to say you did not 
blow her.” 

“ Ab, I have not had a chance of telling you that I have 
latel;^ogroe across her,” Dr Edgar said. “ I remember ypu 
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asked me once whether I knew a lady of that name. I had 
not then had the pleasure of making her acquaintance. But 
it so happened that one of my patients, the friend of Mrs 
Rivers’s companion, was taken to her house, out of her mind 
and dying. No use to trouble you with the details. Thus I 
learnt to know Mrs Rivers. She is a large-hearted woman, 
and extraordinarily unselfish.” 

Ermyntrude was silent. f 

“ Quite remarkably unselfish,” Dr Edgar continued. “ Sl'^e 
was in the first flush of happiness over her engagement whe n 
that little dying woman was brought to her house; yet sh e 
brushed everything else aside, and gave herself up gladly t c 
the demands of the moment—the hopeless illness and deal’. '■ 
of a stranger. I go into many houses, year in, year out.' 
And I have never seen such unselfishness as this.” 

He paused a moment, half expecting Mrs Bending to 
make some comment on his allusion to Mrs Rivers’s engage¬ 
ment ; but all she did, was to bow her head slightly as though 
in sympathetic acquiescence, and he went on: 

“Well, her playing, for instance, has that secret healing 
in it. If she were a professional, I should put her at the 
top of my list and send her round to my sick patients who 
loved music.” 

He waited again. But Mrs Bending maintained her 
reticence and closed her eyes. 

“ She would heal them,” he added, making a last attempt to 
draw her out. “ She has a fine heart, and a fine reconciling 
gift.” 

“Music is indeed a wonderful power,” Ermyntrude said, 
keeping obstinately to the region of impersonality. “Your 
scheme is an admirable one. Your large practice should 
give you ample opportunity for carrying it out successfully.” 

“Ah,” said Dr Edgar, suddenly becoming light-hearted. 
“I’m going to reduce my practice. Fewer appointments, 
more leisure, less money, a gayer spirit, and time to breathe! 
A different attitude towards everyday life In fact, I’ve, 
rebelled against myself, Mrs Bending 
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“ I hope you are not intending to turn roe away,” Ermyn- 
trude said. 

He laughed at the very idea, and she laughed softly too, 
jiure as ever of her recognised rights as a privileged per 
sonage. 

“ Now do remember wliat I’ve told you to-day,” he urged. 
“Don’t study too much. If you must read, choose a few 
light novels and run through them ujiside down. That’s the 
proper position for novels. On no account go to any lec¬ 
tures or meetings. When your ear is as bad as this, you 
strain yourself to hear continuously, and thus increase the 
trouble. And don’t worry. It is amusing though, how 
we doctors dare to tell people not to wony, isn’t it? Ah, 
we are an audacious band ' This item of out ad\ice comes 
into the same category as ordering penniless patients off to 
New Zealand or Johannesburg ' ” 

She smiled, but a little uneasily. In s|tiie of his kindness, 
!ie puzzled her to-day. What did he mean by ‘audacious 
oand,’ and ‘ harmless prescription ? ’ .She took leave of 
lim feeling that she htid not derived the usual sohd benefit 
rom her visit, though ht had given her more than his wonted 
:are and attention. She admitted that frankly. But his 
ippreciation of Mrs Rivers, and his evident knowledge of her 
?ngagement to Edward, had struck a discordant note in her 
uind. And he, also, appeared to have joined the ranks of 
aeople who were suddenly altering their attitude towards 
ife. Well, it was extremely puzzling and unexpected. Re- 
lellion seemed in the air. Either she was ill and could not 
find her bearings, or else these jieople were ill and had lost 
theirs. But she was thankful for his prescription of brain- 
repose. She sighed with relief to think that for a few days 
at least she was exonerated from severe intellectual efforts. 
Perhaps she did sometimes overtax her mental pow 'rs. She 
regretted that the early years of her life had not been con¬ 
secrated to scholarship; for then her brain, innured to the 
habit of study, would have been suitably equipped to cope 
with subtle and searching subjects. It could cope now, of 

19 
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course, yet the strain was undeniable. Well, for the moment 
she would make no effort. She would read Prescott’s 
‘ History of Mexico and Peru,’ and perhaps Motley’s ‘ Dutch 
Republic.’ Science, philosophy and psychology should be 
severely set aside until she had recovered tone. 

Inspirited by this comforting resolution, Ermyntrude 
glanced at her watch and found that she was not too late 
fot part of llie Children’s Happy Evenings Annual Meeting at 
the Duchess of Loudoun’s house in Arlington Street. Should 
she go ? She decided not to go. Temporary indifference to 
the welfare of the children, and an uneasy, almost disapprov¬ 
ing distaste for duchesses invaded her soul. She sought 
instead a tea shop in New Bond Street, and leaning back in 
a comfortable chair, sipped a cup of chocolate, tried to forget 
Bess, long roj'es, beehives, and artistes’ fees, and enjoyed th 
first-fruits her freedom from the obligations of strenuoi 
stuu) -n unflinching discharge of daily duty towards other ' 
Th.it half-hour of escape from self inflicted routine was 
enjoyable to Eimyntiude as pooi little Sparrowbird’s stolen 
moments of rapture in the dingy ABC shop. 

But even as Sparrowbird used to be suddenly recalled to a 
sense of duty, and to hurry precipitately from the halls of 
pleasure, so now Ermyntrude, beginning to think of Bess, 
Edward, the Bending honour, and the impending mesalliance, 
felt irresistibly impelled to quit her haven and undertake the 
disagreeable but conscientious task of once more begging her 
brother-in-law to consider the inadvisability of his marriage 
with a divorced woman. She rose to go. As she rose, a 
new thought leapt into her mind. Dr Edgar had said that 
this woman was extraordinarily unselfish. He said he had 
been into many houses, and that he had never seen such un¬ 
selfishness. How would it be, then, for her to seek out Mrs 
Rivers and appeal to that unselfishness? If she loved 
Edward, she would not wish to ruin his social career, at a 
critical moment, too, when he had all in his hands, and 
honours were being showered on him from many directions. 
If she understood that she would probably prove to be a 
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stumbling-block in his path, she might, perhaps, retire of her 
own accord In any case the experiment was worth trying 
It was an audacious step to take, but people of Ermyn- 
trude’s disposition, a hose leading characteristic is unimpas- 
sioned debberation of mind and action, are impelled some 
imes, by the mysterious laws of average, to act in a manner 
impossible to the most impulsive natures even as the 
gentlest can be the rudest, and the kindest can be the hardest 
jo Ermyntrude, urged on by the driving foice of her new idea, 
■hurried away from the luxurious tea shop and dashed off in a 

t Lximeter to Old Queen Street It was the first time she had 
riven in onj of these carriages Hitherto she had believed 
their great speed would disturb her nervous s>stem Now she 
found herself wishing that the blue coated driver would rush 
along twice as fast She paid him quickly, hastened up the 
steps with unusual precipitation, and pressed the bell with¬ 
out delay Quong opened the door immtdi itely \es, Mrs 
Liveis was at home Eimyntrudc heard her playing V^ould 
she see visitors? Quong nassured her Mis Livers only 
‘ plactising ’ 

“Please come along,” Quong said, smiling with extreme 
1.lendliness, for he admiied this stately personage “I tell 
^"her Mrs Bending, yes ? Same name C aptain Bending I 
lemember ” 

Ermyntrude followed him to the drawing room door, and 
he was turning the handle when she suddenly pievented him 
“ I will not interrupt her when she is playing,’ she said 
softly “ I will wait here ” 

Quong nodded That was not new to him Many visitors 
sank down on the comfortable couch in the corner outside 
the drawing room, and listened in quiet delight as Mrs Rivers 
played on uninterrupted!) Margaret herself often sat there 
and waited Even Paul sometimes came there to listen 
unobserved and ‘ silently steal away ’ Quong therefore 
disappeared to his own mysterious quarters, ready as ever to 
emerge at the precisely right moment when he was wanted 
Ermyntrude leaned against the cushions of the couch, and 
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closed her eyes, not from intellectual affectation, this time, 
but from a real and demanding impulse to shut out the 
everyday world and pass with sightless vision into the 
enchanted realms of music. She crossed the magic thres¬ 
hold, went through the magic portal—and entered. 

Harriet was playing Brahms’s Sonata in F Minor. 

Brahms loosens the fetters, unlocks the great distances, 
destroys the fruitless pettinesses, raises a harvest of fine 
possibilities, sends out a mighty message, invokes the 
answering and vibrating eihoes. 

The music ceased. 

Quong sprang up from nowhere and stood^ expecting a 
sign from Mrs Bimding. But Frmyntrude did not open 
her eyes, did not move, did imt speak, t^uong was puzzled. 
He dropjied an umbrella. 

Then she looked up and letuined to the realities of life. 
Why was she heie? What was hei mission? Ah yes, yes. 
She lemembered now. To beg Mrs Rivers to renounce 
Edward of her own accoid. To jioint out to her—since 
she had an unselfish heart—that Edward’s best interests 
exacted from him that he should not make a mesalliance. 
Oh, what had she been thinking of? She was filled with 
shame. Why, it was impossible, outiageous, to ask this, to 
wish this, ironi a woman who could play in this wonderful 
way, with the true spirit ol the musician and the true ring 
of the spiritual making its own unerring appeal to the thrill 
in the human heart— no—no, such a woman must be a 
great woman, with a fine perception and an insight into the 
secret of hidden things—not a single harsh, unfair word 
could be said to her— should be said to her—no—no. 

She rose, her face transfigured by the rush of generous 
emotions, her stately bearing eased to a gentler inclination. 
Quong glided fonvard and pointed encouragingly to the 
drawing-room door. But she shook her head, put her finger 
to her mouth, enjoining silence on him, waved her hand in 
the direction of the hall door, followed him with soft but 
quick steps, left no message, gave no explanation, and was gone. 



CHAPTER XXII 


A NEW order of things’ began in Mtlliury Road. 

Ermyntrude studied Ic^, went about more, and 
niade no attempt to edit Bess. She never ijuestioned her 
as to where she had been, and never thrust lier companion¬ 
ship on her rebelling daughter. She gave no more signs of 
benevolent patience, and there were even days when she was 
thoroughly disagreeable. She nevei reterred to Mrs Rivers 
or Miss Tressider, and she renounced all thoughts of the 
musical party. Chess had long since been aliandoned. 
'I'alks on ron\eyancing weie follies of the past. She was 
carrying out to the letter Edward’s instnn tions concerning 
‘the long rope,’ and she eiitended it to him also, demanding 
apology for his rough behaviour and abrupt departure, 
ana -arbouring no resentment against him for his stubborn 
silence. At first she liad thought of justifying herself to him 
on the subject of the private detective. She decided 
that silence was the most dignified and sensible course. 
Silence sometimes meant separation. But sometimes it 
stood for a strong and safe bridge. 

Owing to the unsettled state of the money market, some 
coinjilications had arisen in leference to her new investments; 
and on the third morning alter her flight from Old Queen 
jtreet, she went to the County and Westminster Bank to 
onsult Mr William Tressider. She found Maigaret Tressider 
raiting to see her brother. Margaret was hugely delighted 
^hen she recognised Mrs Ermyntrude. Harri< '.’s cause 
aving prevailed, Margaret felt at liberty to amuse herself 
little with this wonderful specimen of superiority. 


“ I am afraid my brother will be a long time,” she said. 


He has one of the directors with him.” 
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“ Indeed,” said Ermyntrude 3tifHy. 

“I am quite willing that you should precede me, Mrs 
Bending,” she continued “ IVe waited half an hour, but I 
never mind hon long I wait before seeing poor William 
The longer the better, so far as I am concerned He’s so 
dull and pompous, isn’t he ? Good, respectable, honest and 
all that sort of thing, but dull 

Ermyntiudc made no comment Slie preferred to ignore 
Miss Iressider’s in ippiopii le lemirkj 

“biirpri ingly honest, Maigaret continued, “surprisingly 
honest, in spite of his appearance 

“ In spite ot his appeal inee Lrmyntiudc repeated iii 
voluntarily 

“ Why, of < oursc Marg net insweied imply “Physically 
he IS the exiet type of bank managei who would be most 
likely to make off viiitli tin im ney Respectable, steady 
going, reliable and pious !ookiii„ \nd rather stout A 
dangerous type, tint ’ 

“Really, Mis Iressidei,’ krmyntrude lemonstrated, be 
ginning to feel alaimed 

“But in William s cast, Maigaret went on, ‘ the exception 
proves the rule 1 assure you he is thoioughly honest and 
honourable If I had laige sums of money to invest, I should 
certainly entrust them to his discreet and faithful care He 
would pri bibly try to induce me to leave them to him at my 
death , but he would not touch a farthing of them during my 
life time I think you will admit there is a difference Yes, 
William is a real Pillar of Society—and dull, like most pillars 
1 shouldnt be sui prised if they made him a bishop some 
day ” 

A ghost of a smile passed over Ermyntrude’s face. She 
was not quite sure what attitude to adopt towards Miss 
Tressider, but she glanced at her and saw a twinkle m her eye. 
This encouraged her to believe that Margaret was merely 
indulging in a little playful criticism, which must not be taken 
too seriously And she remembered that this woman had 
• been making comments to Bess on life and worlttrs and 
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duchesses—comments which Ermyntrude in her heart of 
hearts knew to be true: not comfortable to hear, perhaps, 
but true. She did not like Miss Tressider’s manner, nor her 
tone. But being just, she was bound to admit that some of 
her opinions, triumphantly reported by Be&s herself, had an 
honest ring in them; and certainly there was no harm in 
going to see those beehives in St George-m-the-East. Now 
how would it be for her to try and put herself in touch with 
a new set of circumstances ? Vientally she had given way in 
the case of Mrs Rivers, althougn no one yet knew this secret 
fact. Should she attempt some overtures of friendliness 
towards Miss' Tressider? Life was full of capitulations. 
Philosophy enjoined harmony w ith the inevitable. She bent 
forward and touched Margaret li^,htly on the hand 

“Well, you at least are not dull, Miss Tressider,” she 
said—“so my little Bess tells me ” 

Margaret looked uji at her in surpiise, and at once changed 
her casual manner to a friendly easiness 

“ I’m glad to hear it,” she said lightly “ 1 m a little 
anxious about myself when I have to see my brother two or 
three times consecutively' Dullness is infectious, isn’t it ? 
I was feeling fearfully dull the other day, when your dear little 
daughter came and flooded me with sunshine, Mrs Bending. 
That magic of youth—what a magic it is, is’nt it? ” 

This was a new’ idea to Erniyntrude, but she nodded her 
head sympathetically, as though she knew all about it. 

“She seemed to me like the Iresh spring leaves,” Margaret 
went on. “ And to Mrs Rivers too. Really, there is nothing 
on earth fairer and more stimulating than a modern young 
English girl. I am so thankful she need never be dull now¬ 
adays. What a fine bit of w'ork our generation has done in 
rescuing her from such a horrible possibility.” 

This also w’as a new idea to Ermyntrude, but she again 
inclined her head, and Margaret added . 

“We saw seventy of them yesterday all in a batcl?^ 
young, strong, and beautiful ” 

“ Seventy ? ” Ermyntrude asked. 
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Margaret nodded. 

“ Yes, at a Physical Training College,” she explained. 
“ And a wave of gladness and pride swept over us. I dreamt 
about them all last night. That’s why I felt gay-hearted 
enough to come and see my brother to-day.” 

Ermyntrude laughed this time. 

“You ought to take Bess to that college,” she said. “She 
would be interested \'ou ajijiear, by the way, to give her 
interesting experiences. She ,,opoke of having seen beehives 
in St George-in-the-East. 1 am much obliged to you for 
your kindness.” 

Margaret again looked at her in surprise. 

“Thank you, Mrs Bending," she said gently. “It is 
generous of you to say tlial.” 

Erniyntiude closeel het eyes. 

“I am glad the dear child should seek her pleasures in her 
own way, Itliss Tiessidei.” she said, with a slight return to 
her stiff manner. “1 own theie has been a struggle in my 
mind—for many reasons—a different atmosphere altogether 
—Mrs Riveis’s history—and- ’ 

Margaret broke in. 

“1 assure you,” she cried with great earnestness, “your 
little Bess could take no hami from Harriet Rivers—from me 
perhaps yes, for I’ve knocked about the world and lost the 
few fine sensibilities I ever had—though 1 would never injure 
her intentionally. But with Mrs Rivers, the case is altogether 
different; her outlook is noble—there aie only good thoughts 
in her heart and gentle woids on her lips, and her character 
has a rare simplicity and openness which make one 
ashamed of one’s own entanglements.” 

Margaret’s words brought back to Ermyntrude the memory 
of that music of Brahms. Once more the fetters were 
loosened, the great distances w'ere unlocked, the fruitless 
pettinesses destroyed. She softened again. 

“You admire your friend. Miss Tressider,” she said. 

‘ You believe in her.” 

“ I have every reason to believe in her,” Margaret answered 
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eagerly. “She rescued me when I was sinking deeper and 
deeper into shoddiness of thought and action. Whatever 
comes between us, I’m on her side for ever and ever.” 

“ What eould eome between you ? ” Ermyntrude asked. 

“ Time and circumstance,” Margaret replied gravely. 
“ They rob us of our best possessions.” 

“Not of our ideals,” Rrniyntrude said, lapsing into 
temporary superiority. ^ 

“No, of course not,” Marga'et an.swercd. “ Tiny could 
never be touched by mere incidental realities. Ah, half past 
eleven. I shall have to be going. Perhaps you will give 
this envelope to niy brother for me, Mrs Pending -my 
changeling brother, as Miss Pess calls him. 1 am obliged to 
attend a Suffrage Committee Meeting; the militant party, 
you know. Dear, dear. I’m rather glad I’m not in prison on 
this fine May morning, f ancy having to miss seeing the 
window-boxes and the baskets of spring flowers on the 
London pavements. How 1 do enjoy the colour and scent 
of the wallflowers and cowslips just now ! ” 

Ermyntrude rose and took the envelope held out to her. 

“I will deliver it without fail to the banker who will some 
time be made a bishop,” she said smiling indulgently. 

Margaret laughed, and was on the point of leaving, when 
she stopped suddenly, hesitated a moment and said : 

“ Mrs Bending, you came to our house the other day, but 
changed your mind and went away without seeing us.” 

“Yes,” answered Ermyntrude reservedly. “'I'he—the 
music overpowered me. Mrs Rivers has the musician’s 
secret. I—I went aw.ay.” 

“Ah,” thought Margaret as she passed out of the Bank. 
“There’s something mysterious about that. AVhy did she 
come, and why did she go? 1 must ferret that out some 
other day. Something surprising about Mrs Ermyntrude too. 
Didn’t realise she could be so human and generous. It only 
shows that one must never despair even of the very best 
people. A sense of fun also. She has rather astonished 
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Margaret had astonished fermyntru<ie What was it she 
had been saying? Ah, yes. Bess had flooded her with 
sunshine She thought of her as fresh spring leaves That 
was a beautiful idea And what else’ Ah, yes The 
magic of youth A wave of gladness and piide The 
horrible possibility of dullness Ideals not tou( hed by mere 
incidental realities The militan* pu'v ol Suffragists Prison 
The jery of not having to mis"- the baskets of spring 

flowers on the London pav/4ienti And the window boxes 
Well now, she person 'Ij had never 'nought of them as 
forming any important pir' ol rvendav iife Yet when she 
came to cons ’ei th" subject seiiousiv, she had to own that 
Miss Tressidcr vas right I hey eie a ual beauty and 
decoration l> the I ondon ftets And her remarks about 
her brother were ceiiiin'y funny A banker lieing made 
into a bishoji' ^he oHiifd Perhaps Mr 1 ressidei was a 
trifle pompous Anl 'Its Kuer ^ \h, .she It id spoken up 

gallantly for b^r frulid who lucl leseued lit t fu n lioddines, 
of thought and a tion Wbil nad she ■.aid'' She was on 
her side for eve 1 aid evt. Wc’l, it was so ih ng to meet 
a grateful- 

At that moment Margu ts (htrgelin^ bi other tame toi 
apologise to Mrs Bending ‘ ir hum kept 1 witting He’ 
explained that the delay w is inavoidable ow rg to a pro 
longed interview with oiu ol hi aiiectors 

“The time has not dragged s > -.ur" you, Lrmyntrude 
said pleasantly I have been '1 z < dli yoiii sistei, Mr 
Tressider 

“Indeed, sai iWilliam le. ikin piously p ined, for Margaret’s 
possible conduct was always a source of neasincss to him 
“I trust you found her—well—how shall 1 put it—she is a 
little perverse in m inner sometimes. 

“ I found her surprising,’ Lrmyntrude remarked 

“ Yes, she is that, unfortunately,” William replied, thinking 
of Aunt Caroline’s handsome and rejected offer “ She is that ’ 

“ And instructive, Lrmyntrude added “ I—I fear I have 
not been doing her justice ” 
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“Really?” William asked, lifting his eyebrows, but en¬ 
couraged to learn that Margaret had evideiitly not been 
disgracing him. “ Please come this way, Mrs Bending.” 

They disappeared into the inner sanctum and were soon 
engrossed in Ermyntrude’s favourite subject of investments. 

Meantime Brother William’s perverse sister sped along to 
her committee meeting, andvreached home in time for lunch. 

She found Bess there. BeKs had brought her Guarnerius,*- 
and Harriet and she had been playing some duets for piano 
and violin. Bess was proud beyond words to play with such 
a fine musician as Uncle Ted’s shipmate, and Harriet had 
not allowed her to be ncivoiis. She moderated her own 
liowers to suit the young girl's tone and style, pulled her 
along sometimes, let her go at other times, followed her 
merrily when she scampered aw ly, and came in with her at 
the end in grand style. 'Phen she kissed her, clapped her 
hands and cried “Bravo' A lot of ‘go’in your playing, 
Bess dear. Capital' I>et’s have some more.” 

They were just starting to play the Cesar Franck Sonata, 
when Paul suddenly appeared. He looked cross, but his 
face cleared when he recognised Bess. 

“Ah, that’s the Guarnerius,” he cried excitedly; and he 
snitched it from her hands, rushed to the window, turned 
the fiddle about in all directions, and finally without address- 
a single remark to anyone, fled fioni the room armed with 
the treasure. They could only look at each other and laugh 
at the short but am.azing episode. 

“ He has bagged the Guarnerius,” Margaret said. “ I told 
you It wasn’t safe to bring it to the house. 1 never saw him 
so much taken up with a restoration. You will have to 
come and steal it yourself, Bess, in the dead of night, by 
moonlight.” ' 

“Nonsense,” said Harriet. “Paul will br'ng it doWbi 
himself in a short time.” 

“ I’m sure I’m only too glad he should enjoy himself wj|b 
it,” Bess said enthusiastically. “ I think he is quite wondetift^ 
Mrs Rivers. The real thing, isn’t he ? ” 
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“Yes, he is indeed the real thing,” Harriet answered 
proudly, quite forgetting her promise to keep a look-out from 
the crow’s nest. “ He’s a great genius—that’s what he is.” 

“Yes,” said Bess, her face aglow with enthusiasm. “Yes. 
A great genius.” 

“And a great nuisance,” remarked Margaret, nudging 
Harriet secretly. 

“ Oh, Miss Tressider, how c^ln you say that ? ” Bess asked 
reproachfully. , ^ 

“ But I do say it, my dear, ’ Margaret replied laughing. 
“ He has made sticking plaster of my beautiful pomegranate 
embroidery. I don’t say that that isn’t genius, mind you. 
No doubt it is ! Ah, the lunch gong ! I’m so hungry. The 
County and Westminster Bank always gives me an appetite. 
From old association, I supjjosc. I didn’t see Brother William, 
the changeling. He was shut up with one of his directors. 
But I saw some one else there. Your mother, Bess.” 

“I do hope she wasn’t —wasn’t—distant?” Bess asked 
anxiously. 

“She began iiy being distant, and I began by being 
casual,” answered Ma.’-garel smiling. “And we ended by 
laughing together over Brother William. My genius brought 
that about. It’s a curious thing that no one seems to think 
anything of my genius. I declare I’m tired of playing 
second fiddle to that wretched Paul.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” Harriet scolded. “You know 
perfectly well that I think you are wonderful.” 

“And I think you arc wonderful,” Bess cried. “For 
mother isn’t—isn’t easy to get on with.” 

“ Ah, she’s going to be easier,” Margaret said mysteriously. 
“ The beehives have helped.” 

Bess laughed. 

“Isn’t that just like mother!” she said. “The beehives 
appealed to her intellect.” 

“No, it wasn’t that,” Harriet said gently. “The beehives 
made her realise that her little Bess would take no harm 
from me and my friends.” 
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“ Oh, Mrs Rivers, dear, dear Mrs Rivers,” the girl exclaimed 
with all the loving generosity of which her young heart was 
capable—“ I can’t bear to hear you say that. Mother does 
not really think that I could come to any harm here—it’s 
only that she does not understand — she has been so 
sheltered—so shut in—^ut she’ll learn—I’m sure she’ll learn 
—you mustn’t be sad—you''.;nustn’t have those tears in your 
eyes—it isn’t fair on you—intfeed it isn’t.” 

They were still at lunch, but Bess in her eagerness had 
left her place and was standing beside Hairiet, pleading with 
her, as it were, to be merciful to herself. 

Margaret glanced from the one to the other; and her own 
eyes grew dim at the pathetic sight of the young girl trying to 
do battle with the older woman’s silent regrets. Loving 
words of appreciation of Bess and encouragement of Harriet 
rose to her lips. She checked them. Experience had 
taught her that Harriet could generally be helped by being 
rescued at once from her sad reflections. So she rose 
somewhat brusquely, and with successful carelessness, upset 
her glass of water, .1 trick ol hers which invariably annoyed 
Harriet. 

“ Margaret, you are careless,” she said, coming straightway 
out of her misery. 

“Yes, 1 know I am,” Margaret replied humbly. “But 
don’t scold me. I believe I shall have to consult Dr Edgar. 
I’m sure I’m losing the sight of my left ear! ” 

They laughed, helped to mop up the water, and passed 
into the hall. They were standing by the couch looking at 
one of Harriet’s favourite pictures, the snow-peaks of the 
Bernese Oberland, when Paul came rushing downstairs, with 
one of his own fiddles under his arm. There was ho 
charming mysterious smile on his face. He seemed in 
fierce earnest over some project he had in his mind. 

“Look here,” he cried, making direct for Bess, “I’ve 
fitted this up—you must play on it now—at once—I haven’t 
heard its tone yet—it ought to be full and rich—one of ray 
best fiddles—grand Strad model slightly altered—fourth 
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string ought to be superb—come nqjir at once—that Largo of 
Handel’s, Harriet—you know-” ' 

The greatest player could not have been at his best in the 
circumstances; for Paul’s excitement was not the enthusiastic 
eagerness of a sane person . it was the driving brutality of a 
madman. Bess was not a great pla^'er. She was only a 
fairly musical young girl who had^oeen well taught. 

But being Uncle Ted’s own? niece, she was plucky. She 
made no sign of nervousness, tuned the fiddle, fitted it to 
her chin, raised her bow and began. She had scarcely 
played twenty bars, when Paul, who had stationed himself at 
the further end of the drawing-room, dashed up to her and 
snatched the fiddle from her 

“ You can’t play,” he cried angrily—“ you don’t know how 
to make it sound—I don’t want to hear you—it ought to be 
full and rich—not thin and squeaky—it is full and rich—it’s 
my best fiddle—you can’t play ” 

He turned his back on her and fled with the fiddle, leaving 
poor little Bess standing petrified, and Harriet and Margaret 
shocked at the old sign post’s unkindness But Bess 
accepted her mortification and defeat with sportsman-like 
spirit. 

“ He’s awfully angry, isn’t he ? ” she said gallantly. “ And 
I don’t wonder. Of course I couldn’t have done his splendid 
fiddle justice.” 

“ You’re a brick to take it that way, Bess,” Harriet cried 
impulsively. 

“ Yes, a regular Bending brick,” agreed Margaret. “ That’s 
what you are ” 

. “Well, he’s the ‘real thing,’ all the same, whether fie is 
angry with me or not,” Bess put in, heedless of their praise. 

“The real thing, but uncertain,” Harriet said smiling 
gratefully at her. 

“ The real thing, but weird,” Margaret remarked, “ Md 
i bet you a hundred pounds of your Uncle Ted’s njonp^ for 
Me'Voyageof the Canute’ that you’ll never get your Guarnprius 
Wii;, pnless you come and steal it in the dead.oi*..n&fii.by 
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moonlight. When t^ll ’’jr6r't;S>me} 'Bess?, ■ To-night- 
to-morrow ?”i' 

Bess shook her head. 

“No, no,*^ she said eagerly. “There’s plenty of time. 
Let him have it. I’m proud to think it’s in his workshop.” 

So the Guarnerius reamed behind in Old Queen Street; 
but in spite of her rebufvBfr^ took with her an unimpaired 
enthusiasm for the genius (A the strange man who had 
fascinated her from the beginning^ He himself, without know¬ 
ing it, had rendered her a beautiful service, and had helped 
her to see him in his true relationship to the»uter world. 
And because she had a large spirit, the impersonal meaning of 
him retained its full significance. For he had opened doors 
for her into a world of wonder, the world of ‘ the real thing,’ 
and no one could close them—not even Paul himself. 

Very beautiful seemed the flowers and trees as she walked 
home through the Park and Kensington Gardens. The 
tulips were still holding their own; but they knew in their 
heart of hearts that they would soon have to yield to the 
calceolarias, the fuchsias and geraniums, and they had 
already been obliged to share their honours with the irises, 
the hawthorns and laburnums, the lilacs and horse chestnuts. 
Bess nodded to them all, to the flowers in the beds, and the 
blue bells under the trees, to the lovely larches and the 
resolute copper beeches. They helped to heal her; for she 
would not have been human if she had not been a little 
wounded by her afternoon’s experience. But she recovered 


herself as she approached Melbury Road, and she entered her 


mother’s house with head erect and flag flying full mast. 
Nevertheless she was in a chastened mood that evening, and 
made up her mind to be less casual with dear, good old 
Hughie, and to condole sweetly with him about his dull days 
in Clement’s Inn. This was the first time since the Emancipa-^ 
tion, that she had felt any great longing to see him, or any, 
affectionate inclination to sympathise with his hard fateJ 
Another rebuff awaited her. Hughie did not come. He^ 
telegmphed that he had gone to a cricket dinner. 



CHAPTER XJ^TII 


P AUL’S outburst of tempc/ with Bess was the beginning 
of one of his sulky spells, during which it was his habit 
to refuse food. AVhen Maigaret came home to lunch on 
the second day of his fast, she found Harriet in the depths 
of despair. 

“ He won’t even have a chili,” Harriet said in her most 
plaintive tone. “ Tliink of that, Margaret.” 

“ 1 know what’s the matter with him,” Margaret said. 
“ He’s fretting m his queer way at the thought of losing you. 
Do you know 1 sometimes feci as if I couldn’t take even 
a chili.” 

Harriet smiled .md held out her hand to her friend. 

“ It seems awful of me to desert you,” she said wistfully. 
“ And yet I’m so hajipy. The happiest woman in the world 
and the proudest. But happinesss spells selfishness.” 

“Most people’s happiness, but not yours,” Margaret 
returned. “ As for deserting, that’s not the word. All the 
people who have ever married have had to ‘ desert ’ some 
one. ‘ Parting from ’ is the right expression. ‘ Desertion ’ 
implies wilful abandonment. ‘ Parting from,’ a yielding to the 
inevitable in some form or other. Don’t you think I’m 
right ? And am I not clever ? ” 

“I wish you could be clever enough to suggest how 
I could win Mrs Bending,” Harriet replied. “She is the 
only cloud over my happiness. I can’t bear to think that my 
engagement to Edward should alienate him from anyone 
of his own people. He is reticent on the subject, but I’m 
sure he is sorry for the estrangement. He has a real regard 
for Mrs Ermyntrude, though he pretends that he has thrown 
all his family traditions into the waste-paper basket. And 
; 3 ^ 
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you know he never sees her now. He refused to call before 
he went off to Dublin the other day He said she had 
irritated him beyond all endurance^ It had to do with my his 
tory, of course Sometimes I wonder whether it would not be 
much better for Edward if I did give him up 1 may 
prove to be a hindrancv. to him ” 

“ And you may prove to be a help, my dear,” Margaret 
answered “ Don’t worry your head and heart about that 
The Captain wasn t born yesteirday He knows his own 
mind ” 

“ Yes, but does he know his own best interests ? ’ asked 
Harriet thoughtfully 

“I’m sure I hope he doesn’t,’ Margaret laughed “He 
would be like Brother William then Heaven forbid No, 
Harriet, leave that alone And don t concern yourself about 
Mrs Ermyntrude I have a sneaking belief that she’s not 
altogether hopelessly good I may be mistaken In that 
case I shall never give any good people the beneht of the 
doubt again ” 

“ If Mrs Ermyntrude were to come and tell me as woman to 
woman that I should be a stumbling block in Edward’s 
career, I should give him up,” Harriet said 

“I’m certain you would,” Margaret answered lightly 
“ Well, let’s hope she won’t come 

But as she spoke, the idea flashed instantly across her mind 
that Mrs Bending had come on that ve-y mission and gone 
away She recalled her words “ Mrs Rivers has the musician’s 
secret The music overpowered me I—I went away ” 

“Let’s hope she won’t come,’ she repeated “And I 
suppose you’d scarcely go to her, would you ? ’ 

“No,” said Harriet smiling “My philosophy wouldn’t 
carry me as far as that, Margaret ” 

“ Well, that’s good news,” Margaret said “ Anu now let us 
go up and see what we can do for Paul, poor old chap. We 
must get him to eat something I knovi Buttered eggs 
with a dash of cheese and a couple of tomatoes, and cook^ 
them ourselves in his workshop He has a fire thfircK. 
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care of my^uni\;arofinirf^%ftill^lit of her 
imwftal life ” 

Harriet laughed and pressed the bell. 

I don’t understand how you think of allJhese* yays of 
deahng with Paul,” she said “ not half fuccessful 
as you ” 

“Simply because you behave too sanely,” Margaret 
answered “ Cultivate a little more insanity, and you’d soon 
find that Paul would respond m the opposite direction 
Ah, here’s Quong ” 

“ Quong, some eggs, cheese, butter, two oi three tomatoes, 
bread and a saucepan at once,’ Harriet ordered gravely. 

Quong showed no signs of astonishment, vanished, re¬ 
appeared with a laden tray, and then retired in his usual 
magic fashion The two women went upstairs, knocked 
at Paul’s door, and after some period of waiting, were told 
gruffly to come in Yes, Paul was in one of his surhest 
moods He sat huddled up on the sofa looking the picture 
of desolation and sulkiness The disorder around his bench 
was the disorder of neglect, and not of work He h^d not 
touched his tools for two days, nor bestowed a thpugi^t on 
his varnish He had not once handled Bess’s Guarnerius. 
He looked up as the women came in, but gave no sign of 
greeting. Margaret was not daunted She was aCcustpmed 
to dealing with him in his darkest moments, and |ljj^ had 
watched this dumb despair encompassing him nwk#,, and 
ipore as the days went on and the time was^appMching 
(or Harriet’s mairiage It was true that no defini^P date 
(fead been fixed, but it was understood in the W^h pamster 
household that the engagement would only tj^Xit.short 


Margaret knew that they must feed him 
^rea,ch his sadness afterwards As she glanpid^ 
^sadness and desolation knocked ^t 
[Hsuhiet was very dear to them both, and 
Well, well, but they mus^ 
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Paul would 

right for H0^~^uttit suH ^^rne't i ' 

These )W%^t*s struggled for u^erance, but she suppr^^ed 
them bravely'ahd confined herattention only topractical matters. 

“Paul, do, you mind if I make a dish of butteied eggS 
with cheese and tomatoes?” she asked cheerfully. “Tve 
come in late for lunch, and am as hungry as a trooper. 
And the kitchen fire is out And the cook is asleep. And 
Harjfiet’s frightened to wake her up Harriet’s an awful 
duffer to be so frightened of the servants, isn’t she ? ” 

“She isn’t frightened of the servants,” he said sulkily. 
“ That’s nonsense.” * 

“Well, the kitchen fire’s out,” Marguet said winking at 
Harriet. 

"It can be lit again,” Paul remarked crossly. "You’re so 
absurd sometimes. You don’t use joiir brains, Margaret.” 

“Of course it can be lit again,” Margaret said meekly. 
“ 1 never thought of that. Yes, I am absurd sometimes 
But not so ridiculous as Harriet. She wants to do things 
that 1 should never dream of doing ’ 

“ Harriet isn’t at all ridiculous,’ Paul said, sullenly. 

“|Ps a good piece of luck for her that some one thinks 
she is sensible,” Margaret answeicd smiling “Here, 
Harriet, put the saucepan back on the tra>. I’ll wake the 
cook up and have the butteied eggs cooked in their natural 
atmosphere. Dear me. llow hungry 1 am' I do hope 
Maria won’t take long over the job. Well, I’m off.” 

She was making for the door armed with the tray, when 
Paul rose from the sofa and barred the way. 

“Vou’ean cook them here, if you like,” he said, a little less 


sulkil’ 

s 

tOOjJ^ 



,‘/„^ejhaps I’ll have some, too. Perhaps Harriet will' 
ll you, Harriet ? Are you hungry ? ” 
iMQij^ly hungry,” Harriet answered with feryppri 
le^’s help Margaret. She pretends to be 
"’But” we know what that means, don’t we?, .D 
ler her last attempt at toff^? I think yo^J^'‘-““ 
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Paul biniled. Then he laughed softly. 

“Yesj I remember,” he said joining them at the fireside. 
“ It was good glue. Much better than Salisbury glue.” 

They cooked his favourite dish, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing him make a good square meal. They ate with him too, 
at the beginning, but he soon foi^ot'to notice whether their 
hunger were as great as his; and gradually under the influence 
of the food and the camaraderie of the saucepan, his black 
mood began to pass away. His face cleared, his eyes 
brightened, his manner became more brisk. Finally he 
dashed off to his bench and sat down liappily to his 
neglected work. He whistled softly as he used his favourite 
little aluminium plane for smoothing down the inside of a 
back, and his gauging callipers for determining thicknesses; 
and Harriet and Margaret saw that he had come back 
safely to his own real life, and had, for the time being, 
escaped from the darkness of the night and the desolation 
of the desert. I'ears of thankfulness stood in their eyes. 
They glanced at him and nodded reassuiingly at each other. 

Suddenly a cheery voice broke upon their happy silence. 

“ Hulloa, you there on the upper deck,” it sang out. “ Can 
I-come up?” 

“ That’s my darling back from Dublin ! ” cried Harriet 
joyously, and she dashed out of the room forgetting every¬ 
one and everything in her passionate eagernessHo see her 
lover. Margaret turned her face anxiously in the direction 
of Paul to observe the effect which this sudden and un¬ 
expected outburst of rapturous delight might have on his 
fitful mind. To her surprise he went on smiling and 
whistling as before, and finally looked round at her and 
said: 

“All right for Harriet—all right for Harriet, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Paul,” Margaret answered nodding. “Quite all 
right for Harriet. No doubt about that.” 

“Ah,” said Paul, "that’s a good thing. Do you,know, I 
{never had a better little plane than this little fellow. .Couldn’t 
iJWsti.on without it. Lots of work to do on, ^s^^>^. I’ve 
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rather neglected it. Yes, all right for Harriet. Ah, the 
varnish, of course. I think I’ll now give the fifth coat of 
varnish to that fiddle. Quite time for it to have its fifth 
coat. Perhaps he’d like to see. Do you think he would ? 
I wouldn’t let everyone see. And perhaps not him either.” 

He had not noticed that Bending and Harriet were back 
in the workshop, and that Bending was carrying a big slab 
of wood. Hairiet looked the pictuie of happiness and pride. 
She pointed to the wood, to Paijl and to her shipmate, going 
through a senes of joyful gesticulations which called forth a 
laugh from Margaret, the only ob'erver. 

“ Hulloa, Paul,” Bending said, as the old sign-post glanced 
up. “Brought something for you fioin Ireland. Good 
piece of maple, if I know anything about wood. What 
d’you think of it, old (haji? I’m dying to heai. If it isn’t 
well seasoned timber, si nd me back to the North Pole in 
an airship.” 

Paul took the slab, examined it under a lens and put it on 
the floor. 

“ I don’t think anything of that piece of wood,” he remarked 
severely. “ It’s quite worthless. It isn’t m ell seasoned. And 
the worms have touched it. And the giain runs in curve^. 

I don’t want it. Look here, I’m going to give the fifth coat 
of varnish to that fiddle. You can see me do it. Shall I let 
him see, Harriet ? No, I don’t think I will.” 

“Yes, yes, Paul,” Harriet said coaxingly; and they all 
gathered round him and gave themselves up whole-heartedly 
to his concerns. Oil varnish might have been the only thing 
worth living for, so keen was their interest, so concentrated 
their attention. They were rewarded by the triumphant smile 
on Paul’s face. 

“I believe it’s all right,” he cried excitedly. “ It’s beauti¬ 
fully tender and soft. It will yield to all the movements of 
the wood. Nothing rigid about it.” 

He glanced at them with sightless eyes, turned away frottt' 
them, went on with the varnishing, and became unconscious, 
of t^eir presence. 
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They stole out of the workshop, satisfied that Paul was 
happy in his own way, and did not need them. In the hall 
they found Dr Edgar who said he had come to take Margaret 
for a motor dnve 

“ Do come,” he urged “ It’s sucli a lovely aTternoon, and 
I Ml .ant to go to ( hchta and see (b)l)le’b house After 
tVards «e’ll hate a spin lound tlTc Park and a run up to 
Hampstead Will you conn ’ Do It is part of my 
education ” 

“Of com sc she’ll conit,’ Ilaii ict aubivcicd decidedly “I’ll 
dress you up, Maigaict And Edwaid \m 11 look after }Oti, Dr 
Edgar Oh, he’s had such a siilcndid time in Dublin. I’m 
so escited and pioud I dont knou what I shall do at the 
Ro} il Institution Lertuu ^ ou 11 be tluie too, won’t ) 0 u? 
I think joti’ll have to t,m me sonu soporific, lest my high 
spirits should urn may with me tven amidst that severe 
audience And the ‘ Vo) ige of the Cann/t ’ is ncaily finished 
Some ol the pioofs Ium coiiu ahead) Maigaret says I 
don’t know a conn la fiom i comet, but I’m going to do some 
coriections, too And Paul i ■■o happy ovei the varnish this 
afternoon Isn’t that siihndid? All tinough Maigaret She 
has such a knack with him Ldw ird, my darling, find the 
Doctoi a cigar In the right hand locker of the bureau, you 
know ’ ' 

She followed Margaret upslans and said in her impulsive 
way 

“ That man loves you Anyone ran see that. Do encour¬ 
age him a little, Maigaict I should dearly ||Ee to knolv that 
you loo had a good and fine husband 1 believe he’s going 
to piopose to you to da\ I fi el it m the air.” „ 

“Nonsense,” Maigaut answered laughing “A'^^man 
Wouldn’t take a woman to poor old Carlyle’s hdllle to 
^propose to her Not a veiy encouraging setting fgf^that 
purpose.” ^ 

“Well, anyway, he loses you,” Hairiet said wi'dail.hted 
'‘Vou must surely know il ” 

You reprobate, you’ve got me on^ 
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Margaret answered. , “'Tiialf'What’s the matter with you. 
You want to see toe ‘settled in life,' as they call it, just 
to get me off your conscience. I*ll have* nothing to do 
with you.” 

“ He loves you,” Harriet persisted valiantly. 

Margaret shook her»head 

“ He thinks I’m a good comrade,” she said. “ And so I 
am. But lots of men have thouglit that. And if I’d married 
them all, I should have found it very expensive to support 
them all'” * ’■ 

“You’re incorrigible,” hei friend said, laughing in spite of 
herself. 

“My dear, yon’ic in love, very much m love,” Margaret 
remarked, as she jnil the fmishmn' touches to hei motor veil. 
“And therefore you imagine everyone else is 111 love. Even 
as mad people believe e\t ijone else is mad.” 

“Except themselves,” Haniel .idded triumphantly. 
“Whereas I know I’m in love, Margaret—desperately in 
love.” 

“And yet you’d give Bending ii|) at a moment’s notice,” 
Margaret said recklessly. 

“ Give him up ? ” she cried “ Oh, never, never t What 
can you mean ? ” 

“Ah, she’s forgotten about renouncing him for his own 
good,” thought Maigaret. “And J was a fool to remind 
her. But there’s no danger for to day. The rapture of 
reunion will keep all things right for to day. I wonder 
whether Dr Edgai could work on Mrs Ermyntrude’s feelings, 
I believe she has feelings arranged tidily on the top shelf of 
a locked bookcase. Shall I .ask him to help us?” 

She did not ask him anything as they sped along to 
Carlyle’s house in Clicyne Row. She was singularly silent, for^ 
her talkative natuie. Harriet’s words and earnest mannbfc 
had set her thinking. Dr Edgar did the talking, and waf 
exdeedin^y happy and unreserved He spoke of the deliglj|’ 
of having more leisure, and of the resolution he had madii M 
earajess money, put less pressure on himself, and 
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with a smaller quantity of ‘ humbug.’ He said quite frankly 
that he had been losing most of the i.deals with which he 
started out on his career, and that he would probably have 
parted from the last lingering few, but for her intervention. 

“ My intervention ? ” she said. She was dumbfounded. 

Yes, he told her. Did she not recnember how she had 
been polite enough to classify him tiinongst the humbugs who 
ought to be thankful to be rescued from the necessity of 
being humbugs and shams ? He was stupid enough to take 
offence. Surely she remembered that ? Her remark had 
haunted him. He set to work forthwith to examine himself 
—and what did he find? Well, theie was no need to say 
what he found—excejit a horrid contemptible greed for 
money, which he w.is fighting more or less successfully ; 
with ups and downs, with /.eal, with reluctance. Yes, her 
words had brought him to his senses, and he was trying to 
free himself Irom the chains forged by smug prosperity and 
unchecked worldlincss. 

“ Surely not my words,” she protested. “ Not my careless, 
casual w'ords jerked out at random.” 

“Those are the arrows which hit the maik,” he answered. 
“1 might have listened m vain to a sermon in the City 
Temple.” 

She was touched beyond the power of speech. This man 
with a fine brain, a large outlook and a wide experience, in 
every way infinitely nobler and greater than herself, had seen 
suddenly that he was on the wrong track, and chose to 
believe that it was she who had caused him to throw the 
search-light on his actions, his ambitions, his habits and his 
plans. His frank delight in his first attempt at ‘ regeneration ’ 
struck her as an added sign of his true nobility and simplicity 
of character. Even as a schoolboy is thankful to get out of 
a scrape and start afiesh, so he seemed jubilant in freeing 
himself from the fatal mesh in which life easily holds us all, 
unless we have the courage and pluck to cut the $trands. 
He expounded his plans with extraordinary fresh-heartedness 
and enthusiasm, He said he was quite decided on one 
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point. If he could not make something satisfactoiily simple 
out of his professional life in London, then he would throw 
it up and try his luck elsewhere on entirely new lines—new 
at least to him. But for the moment, he thought it was not 
a bad scheme to battle with his own worldliness and success 
in the very arena whoie the complications of life generated 
difficulties not met with in quieter spheres of action. She 
listened to him in astonishment. She was ama/ied at him 
for owning to his worldliness, in this bare and undisguised 
fashion, and owning it moreover to her. Why to her ? Ah, 
he loved her. And because he loved her, he had tricked 
himself into believing that the impetus of his ‘fresh start’ 
came from her and her only, wheie.ss it was in reality due to 
some silent and subtle change in himself, a change which 
had probably been working itself to .1 crisis lor months, for 
years. The crisis was there, and he chose to impute it to 
her influence. Her inflhenie. She knew this to be a delusion ; 
but for all that, a great gratitude took iiossessioii of her, and 
a true humility. With a mournful smile she said to herself 
that no person in his senses would consider hei natuie 
capable of inspiring anyone to leturn to old ideals or to seek 
out new ideals. Dr Edgar was not in his light senses. She 
must not take advantage of him. Sue must protect him 
from himself. And with this thought in her mind, she 
suddenly laughed. 

“I’m glad to hear you laugh,” he remaiked. You’ve been 
singularly solemn all the way.” 

“You’ve been telling me solemn things,” she answered. 
“ How could you expect me to laugh ? ” 

“ Boring you, I fear,” he said with a touch of anxiety in 
his voice. 

“No, no,” she said emphatically. “Nothing of the kind.” 

And she added mischievously ; 

“ You know I’ve felt the greatest interest in your career 
since you threw Aunt Caroline overboard! ” 

“ Why did you laugh suddenly ? ” he asked, smiling at her, 
“ I’m curious to know,” 
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“Because here we are in 6iieyne Row,” she replied, “and 
It struck me for the second time that we’ve come on an 
interesting but lugubrious expedition~to visit the scenes of 
domestic unhappiness, temperamental strife and unreasonable 
remorse It struck me as being a remarkable plan for a 
joyous afternoon I theiefoie laughedr” 

“I nevei looked at my ])lan from that point of view,” he 
said as they slowtd down to No 24 “You told me I did 
not know my 1 ondon well enough, and I’m using some of 
my free hours to visit some of the hallowed places This is 
one Yon ou„lit to be pleased with your obedient pupil 
You oughtn’t to make fun of him All the same, it is rather 
funny, now jou mention it' But I suppose you don’t mind 
humourim, me now tint we aie here?” 

“No, 1 shall enjoy being thoroughly miserable,” she 
answered as she stepped out of the car “I often come 
heie when I am wanting to indulge in a fit of the blackest 
depression ” 

But when the dooi was opened and they stepped over the 
threshold, all thoughts pissed fiom their minds except the 
overwhelming lemcmbianet that this house had sheltered the 
great historian and his bulb ml wife The spirit of place 
waved for them its magic wand Time sped back for them 
There was no need for them to eximine the philpsopher’s 
books, and peer at his letters, jiipcs and portraits A larger 
vision arrested them The dead rose up and claimed the 
precincts of their own home The friends who had Sought 
the house 111 the days gone by, stole in now and took pos¬ 
session of their accustomed corners Noble thoughts and 
great intentions battled with everyday smallnesses. Mental 
strain, temperamental sufftring and physical illness tojd then 
tale afresh Death stalked into the house. Regret and 
remoise spoke, in hopeless heait bicaking langu^e., 7*^6 
long yeais were lived ovei again Then Death jpnee 
more. 

I “And so he rested at last,” Dr Edgar said gentl;^t!P^ming 
^dtt^he first time to Margaret 
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“ Yes,” she said “ Ope give$ a sigh of relief ” 

“ Yes,” he answered dreamily “ All pilgrims to this shrine 
must needs do that ” 

“And if he had died first, she would have guarded his 
fame,” Margaret aaid “She would have guarded it as a 
tigitss She would h'ave tin own a sheltering mantle over 
everything that was not greatness ’ 

“Yes,” he said “Women pioUct their men and the 
memory of their men, with ama/ing faithfulness ’ 

They wandered silently thiough the rooms They did 
not hurry No one v\ is theie but themselves, and the 
custodian seeing that the) were to be trusted, left them 
alone in the double walled stud) wlicit ‘ 1 ledeiick the Great’ 
was written 1 hen they found ibeu w i) downstairs to the 
kitchen where Ttnn)son and Carlyle smoked by the fireside 
And they strolled in the little green gaiden and saw, with 
then mind’s eye, the bent figuit of the old man in Ins 
diessing gown, reuling or smoking in the company of his 
good cat Tib And with then minds eye, too, the) saw the 
small, frail form of J me Cail)lt mounting the oaken staircase 
and resting her weariness in the little recess half way upstairs 
And once again they sought the drawingroom and stood 
before the frame containing the historian s letter refusing the 
offet of the Gland Cioss of the Bath, and a,pension Dr 

Edgai read out the words “ f/te Premut s splendid and 
generons proposals must not tali ijjed “ it/les of honour 
would be an encumlnanu, not a fmtlmance ” "money had 
become tn tins latter time amph alundant, lien supeiabundant” 
He replaced the frame, stood still a moment and then 
broke out excitedly 

“ Well, not much worldlmess there' What a lesson foi 
us pigmies of to day, who are w resiling and struggling apd, 
posiPg for honours and distinctions, and grabbing for money 
in al} directions and on all pretences' Everyone ought to 
com^ here. Everyone Wliy haven’t I been here beforef 
And thjs is the lesson to take aw’ay from heie—this lesson on^ 
this bit of. paper—Ufis roll call to the best in oPSrrtiipyi 
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was the kernel of the man’s work—a rousing roll-call over the 
England, the Europe of his generation—no, not his genera¬ 
tion only, but all generations. And this other part—this 
failure—well, vre know it to have been a miserable failure, 
because there was no one to cover it up with the mantle of 
mercifulness. You see some weak khock-kneed idiot of a 
man protected from Inmself, protected from others, covered, 
armed, invulnerable, and smiling the sickly smile of safety. 
But this great man stood stripped before the whole world, 
his faults laid bare, his failings piorlaimed with loud voice. 
And fate took from him the one being who had suffered 
most at his hands, and who would have safe-guarded his 
fame. Yet theie’s leason in it -isn’t theie? For his great¬ 
ness will stand the test of Tiaie. And it’s only fair tl'at the 
weakling should h.ave his feeble hour, his feeble da^, since 
Tune IS not ioi him. Come, let us go now—with this as 
the last thought in oui hearts and this lesson of unwoddliness 
vibrating through us ” 

She followed Inm silently down the staiis and ou of the 
house. She was profoundly impressed by his wcfds and 
his emotions. She knew that an unexpected message had 
reached him there, and that the outing of the aternoon, 
undertaken merely for mental enjoyment, had minptered to 
his spiritual legeneration. 

He scarcely spoke as they made their way homevards to 
Westminster; but as they weie nearing Old Queei Street, 
he said suddenly: 

“ And this also I owe to you. Yes, I owe it to yoi-” 

This time an even greater gratitude and humiljy over¬ 
came her. She knew more of him now; she appreciltedhim 
more; she had heard the fine chords in his nature vh.tating 
to the sound of far-ofl music; she had seen for herse! a^w 
his clever brain had recognised and his deft han4ij’“'<^ 
gathered a treasure held out to him. Who else out‘'vgn<^ei 
countless pilgrims to that sombre house found what n ] 
found? She of course was only an ordinary persoi^ing-' 
hitherto her visits to Cheyne Row had been the 
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immense interest to her, but also of devastating depression. 
This man came away fortified, stimulated. He had 
grasped the whole meaning, and she only the partial failure. 
And here he was telling her again that he owed the after¬ 
noon’s experience to her. 

“ And all this I owe to you,” he repeated as she made no 
answer. “ Do you hear me ? ” 

“ Yes, I hear you,” she answered. “ But I don’t follow 
you.” 

“ Yes, you do,” he replied’ masteifully. “ You know 
perfectly well what I mean. 7 ?ut you’re perverse.” 

“You might just as veil say that you owe it all to Aunt 
Caroline,” she said lightly. “ Or to her old doctor who died 
and yielded you his august appointment.” 

“You’re perverse,” he said laughing. “Never mind. 
What does that matter? And heie we are at Hyde Park 
Corner. Shall we go back to Old Queen Street, or dash 
up to Hampstead ? Your white hawthorns ought to be in 
full flow'er now.” 

She pointed m the direction of Hampstead, and it was not 
long before they found themselves on the heights, having on 
their way paid due homage to the loveliness of Regent’s Park 
with all its varied and luxuriantly grown trees. The late 
spring had allowed itself the strange luxury of a heavy 
snowfall, having previously sent round a message that all 
would be well, and that no one need be anxious. All was 
well j and certainly Nature m and around London had not 
for years put forth so many charms at the same time. Every¬ 
thing seemed to have come into its own. The chestnuts, 
though late, were in their full glory. The red hawthorns had 
taken on an astoundingly vivid hue, and were obviously 
proud of their achievement. The beeches, limes, hornbeams 
and elms had chosen the lightest of blight green tones for 
their end-of-May garments. The lilacs and laburnums had 
dressed themselves with quite unusual luxuriance; and there 
was no doubt that they had made a secret compact with the 
war-hke copper beeches to ‘ set them off ’ by a well-defined 
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contrast for these delightful frees wore regimentals of 
piercing dark red, darker, bolder and brighter than for 
many seasons past. 

On Hampstead Heath Margaret found her white ha>» thorns 
in the perfection of their snow-like beauty. A few steps 
away from them, near the Leg of Mutton Pond, the gorse had 
begun to flower, and down by the water’s side, the yellow irises 
amongst the stately reeds were encouraging their gorse com¬ 
rades to put on their golden insignia. A gay little variegated 
maple, which was in good spirits at seeing its reflection in the 
lake, added words of rheer It cued • 

“ If you are a little early, golden gorse, no matter. Some 
of us are late, some of us betimes, and lots of us are linger¬ 
ing on, when w^e ought to have disappeared long ago. The 
seasons are all jumbled up this year. I heaid from a wren 
and a nuthatch that many (jueer things are happening in all 
the parks. So what docs it matter if you make an early 
appearance? Eveiyonc wants to see you, and the b^es are 
waiting for you impatiently ” 

The delicate birches, their small leaves glittenng in the 
sunshine, nodded approval. The oaks, preparing for^ oak 
apple day, gave benevolent assent The birds carolled ‘ \^es, 
yes * ’ No wonder then, that the gorse bestirred itself, j^nd 
seemed to be unfolding its treasures whilst Margaret andsDr 
Edgar paused and looked at it. They paused, too, near 'the 
spot w here they had found Sparrowbird. The heath-land whiere 
she had wandered over the dead bracken, was now covered 
with a fresh growth springing up lustily out of the brolwr 
trodden-down leaves. The limes on the Judge’s Walk, whn^l^’ 
had given her but a sad send-off as she passed under thei' 
bare branches on that desolate night, were in full foliagi 
charged with sweetest fragrance. The great cart horses, in 
which she had ever taken a friendly interest, were dashiite 
helter skelter into the Stone Pond. Many a time Mgif^am 
|)and she had watched them, sitting on a bench haxd by tie 
Flagstaff and dividing their attention between ’ll# glories a 
|lje distant view and the excitements of the Pond’/V'lMfjgari^- 
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lecalled one of the little wom^fe’s rewaiks and told it to the 
Doctor 

“ Oh, my dear,” she had said, how sad for the motor car^ 
not to be able to go through the Pond' ” 

Sweet scenes, generous expanses, gentle groves, quiet 
bypaths, leafy aisles a phalanx of forces to keep and guard 
these fair heights, in spite of a new order of things 

It was nearly half-past seven when they ariived back in 
Old Queen Street 

“Thank you for a delightful outing,” she said, as he helped 
her out of the motor 

“Thank you,” he answered smiling ‘ \ou fits! put these 
jaunts into my money-giubbmg uimd, didn t you ? And I see 
I have to make up for lost time and 1111^,1 asped pleasures. 
But fortunately it’s not too late I’ll be round in a day or so, 
and perhaps w'e’ll go to Kew—yes ? ’ 

She stood on the door step watching until the motor was 
out of sight Quong opened the door to her, told her that 
Captain Bending had gone, and that Mrs Rivers particularly 
wanted to see her at once 

“ Vely important,” Quong said, “ \ ely 1 ujiortant ” 

“ Nothing wrong, I hope, Quong ’’ Margaret isked 
“Oh no,” the Chinaman answered “ Mr^ Livers heap 
happy. Heap pleased with evelybody Singing about the 
house same as little young child I bloke bed tea-cup. Mrs 
Livers heap pleased ” 

Margaret found Quong’s rcjiort cjuite tiue llariiet was 
‘ heap happy.’ 

“ Oh, my dear,” she cried, “ I’ve had such a splendid 
afternoon. Edward is such a darling I’m more in love with 
him than ever. We’ve made love, and I’ve told him about 
Paul being unkind to dear little Bess—that pleased him 
mightily—and we’ve read the ‘ Voyage of the Ca-»ute ’ aloud, 
-•-yes, and I’ve corrected some of the proofs—you needn’b 
laugh—they’ll all be done over again ' And I’ve given awa^ 
all the letters for the Surgical Aid Society—I know yott’llj 
be cro^ssj, but never mind—all to the wrong people— 
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someone who wanted a pair of spectacles only, and two to a 
railway guard needing a new set of teeth—I always do get 
confused when you’re not here—and I’ve sent ^^50 to the 
Suffrage Societies—I know you’ll be delighted to hear that 
—and Edward, dear old darling, sent ^^50 too—he said : 
‘ Damn ii, ihe women must have their votes I Here goes ! ’ 
But he’s dreadfully obstinate about Mrs Ermyntrude. He 
refuses to go and sec her. He says he has ‘struck.’ He 
didn’t even want to send her tickets for the Royal Institution 
Lecture. 1 in.sisted on that, and stood over him like an 
ogress, Margaret, until he addressed the envelope. Then I 
rang for Quong, and gave him the letter. He was rather 
cross with me at first. But I laughed and said: ‘ Isn’t it 
splendid that we know each other well enough to dare to be 
cross with each other ? ’ And I sat down to the piano and 
improvised sentimentally on ‘The Sailoi’s Hornpipe.’ And 
Edward sprang up and jiut his arms round me and said: 
‘ Glad you made me do it, shipmate. Should only have done 
it under running fire.’ All the same, I must have it out with 
him to-morrow about Mrs Ermyntrude. That’s the history 
of my afternoon, and now I want yours. Dr Edgar does love 
you, doesn’t he ? Wasn’t I right ? Of course I was right. 
And where’s your photograph from that frame, pray? He 
stole it. He must have stolen it, unless you gave it to him. 
Edward says he has it in his bedroom. Thief—burglar—and 
lover ! Did he confess his love ? Out with it, Margaret. 
Don’t stand there looking dazed.” 

“ I am dazed,” Margaret aiiswcred. “ Yes, I believe he 
loves me, though he did not say this in so many words. But 
that was my fault, not his. I checked him. He is under the 
delusion that he owes what he calls his ‘ regeneration ’ to me. 
It’s an absurdity, of course. And yet I assure you I’m 
touched, as I’ve never been touched before. An absurdity, of 
course, that I could regenerate anyone.” 

“It’s no absurdity,” Harriet said fiercely. “What do you 
suppose you did for me? Where do you suppose I should 
have drifted, but for you ? Don’t you know there’s no woman 
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on earth more lonely than a divorced woman? Do you 
suppose I don’t realise how you’ve protected me from im¬ 
pulsive imprudences, and guided me safely into fine and 
healthy interests ? What a fool you must think me! ” 

“ Yes, I do think you’re a fool,” Margaret answered, her 
eyes dim for the passing moment. “ But a generous-hearted 
one. Why, you it was who stretched out your hands to me.” 

“Interplay, interplay all round,” Harriet said. “Do you 
remember those words I came across amongst my father’s 
old papers: ‘ And there was niuch playe and entreplaye of 
musick, divers instruments acting the one on the other in 
wondrous fashion ? ’ ” 

Margaret nodded. 

“ But you’re not always going to repulse him ? ” Harriet 
asked eagerly. “Surely you love him. I’ve set my heart 
on your loving him, just as you set your heart on Edward 
loving me. Don’t tell me that you don’t love him. I can’t 
and won’t believe it.” 

“ All I can tell you truthfully is that I am dazed,” Margaret 
said dreamily. “ I must go and think things out.” 

She thought them out that night. This man loved her. 
If she encouraged him ever so little, he would declare his 
love and ask for hers. Should she let him ? She liked him, 
had been interested in him from the beginning, had learnt 
to know him, admire him, appreciate him and now honour 
him. Love him? Ah, that was a different matter. She 
had never loved anyone since that young silly of a guards¬ 
man had stolen her heart, stirred her pulses, roused the 
woman in her and then gone off and got killed in a frontier 
war. Looking back now, how absurd, how inadequate he 
seemed. She had felt passionate love for him, and an un¬ 
reasoning abandonment. If he had been a Russian political, 
exiled to Siberia, she would have tramped those hundreds of 
weary miles across those desolate plains, gladly, thankfully, 
to be near him, to comfort him, to support him. She would 
have sacrificed everything to minister to him : youth, strength, 
freedom. That was love and passion. Passion and love. 

21 
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Well, and now about this man, this good and fine man who 
had shown that he loved her What were her true feelings 
with regard to him ? What could she honestly offer to him ? 
She could offer friendship, comradeship, admiration and 
respect That was all Was it fair to give him only this, in 
return for the whole love of his heart, his position in the 
world, the privileges inherent to his position, and the number 
less advantages which a man of parts showers unconsciously 
on those who share his everyday life^ Was it fair? She 
could not give him love, but she might do as thousands of 
women had done before her, and pretend to give love, for 
the sake of a home, a husband and a fine position Why 
not ? She repeated to herself that thousands of women had 
done this, and had never thought any worse of themselves, 
and had not been judged harshly by other people And why 
not follow their example ? Only one more actress to the long 
list Why not? After all, what were her prospects? She 
had none She was extraordinarily tired, almost as tired as 
when Harriet found her in San Diego When she stepped 
out of Hamet’s life, she would have to slip into another set 
of circumstances, oegin all ovei again, stiffen her back and 
be ready to fight—ror she was not going to be Harriet’s 
pensioner nor Aunt Caroline’s slave—no, she must turn out 
into the arena again, and Lord in Heaven, she was tired—the 
very thought tired her One actress the more Why not ? 
And women could even deceive themselves about it if they 
chose They could even pretend to themselves that they 
were in love, for the sake of not condemning themselves 
Blame the women through these long generations? No 
The duty of ‘ getting settled m life ’ had passed for a tenet 
as perfectly legitimate and respectable as the duty of saving 
one’s soul Ah, but that was in the dark ages of a few years 
ago. The dark ages Now there was a new order of things 
There was a new world of women There were new openings, 
new possibilities And with the new order of things, no 
excuse for the old habits of deceit, dependence. No—out 
into the arena she must and would go, and take her chance 
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once more in the rough and tumble of life—far better that— 
far more honest. Now if it had only been that foolish young 
guardsman ... 

Margaret slept. Harriet, creeping into the room in the 
middle of the night to see whether all was well with her 
faithful friend, found *her fast asleep, but murmuring a few 
disconnected words. 

She heard: “ Dark ages—no excuse—new order—Siberia 
—frontier war—extraordinarily tired—far more honest—now 
if it had only been—no—out into the arena . . 

•Harriet bent over her, and gently drew over her the tumbled. 
bedclothes. She waited until the warmth, and perhaps the 
tender touch, had quieted Margaret’s restlessness. Then 
she stole away, troubled and mystified. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


"D ENDING proved entirely obdurate in his attitude to- 
wards Mrs Ermyntrude. No, he said. Nothing would 
induce him to court her. She had offended him, and he 
had done more than his part in sending her those Royal 
Institution tickets. 

“ But don’t you see, Edward, the situation is impossible,” 
Harriet urged. “ Can’t you put your pride in your pocket 
and go to Melbury Road? I’m beginning to wonder whether 
I have any right to allow you to continue this hostility 
towards one whom you have always honoured. Of course 
I’m the cause of it. I understand that perfectly. You don’t 
say much to me about it, and I myself am sensitive on the 
subject, but naturally I know that Mrs Ermyntrude does not 
approve of our marriage.” 

“Let her disapprove of it, then,” the Captain answered 
recklessly. “I’m sick and tired of her. I’ve rebelled. I 
can’t go on consulting her all my life. She has behaved 
very badly, collaborating with the private detective, that 
wretched bank manager. Let her stay where she is, or 
come into line. Let her go on enjoying her Radio-Active 
Transformations and leave us alone.” 

“She is leaving us alone,” Harriet ventured. “She lets 
dear little Bess come to us. Surely that is a concession. 
I think she has behaved splendidly about Bess.” 

“ She can’t help herself,” Bending laughed. “ Bess also 
has rebelled." 

“But you’re not really easy in your mind,” Harriet 
insisted. “You’re only blustering, shipmate dear. You 
can’t sweep away years of homage in a few days. And she 
is entitled to her own point of view. Hers is the normal 
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point of view. Sometimes I feel inclined to agree with her. 
And once when you were in Dublin I nearly went to her 
to-” 

“ Now look here, Harriet,” Bending said, “ none of that. 
The Registrar shall anarry us next week. And Ermyntrude 
will have to come into line. But if she doesn’t, what of 
that, pray ? She wants to bully you and bully me because 
you’ve been divorced. Well, we won’t be bullied, my dear. 
I tell you I’ve no more patience.with her. She has disgusted 
me. We had a stiff breeze, you know, and I asked her 
whether it weren’t possible for her to stand by her own sex. 
Well, it wasn’t possible. All I say, therefore, is that she can 
stand by herself in her own confounded superiority on her 
own mountain tops. It’s of no use your asking me to go 
and see her. I’m as obstinate as ‘ the Canute' frozen up in 
the winter ice. And mind you don’t go and see her. She 
hasn’t invited you to her house, and you’ve no right to put 
yourself in a false position. She has shown no signs of 
friendliness.” 

“ She came the other day, and went away,” Harriet said 
a little wistfully. 

“ Well, that’s a nice sort of a visit to pay,” Bending said. 
“Nice and polite, wasn’t it?” 

“She told Margaret that music overcame her,” Harriet 
said gently. 

“ Well, I’m glad to learn that something penetrated to her 
ironclad breast,” he said, rather more kindly. “ Come, ship¬ 
mate, don’t let us worry about her any more. “ We’ll get 
married, and then things will arrange themselves ship-shape, 
as a matter of course. Will you still take me, although 
I am so obstinate ? ” 

“ Oh Edward, my darling,” she cried, “ and what if I ruin 
your social career—what if I prove a stumbling-block in your 
way ? Those are the doubts which trouble me—and which, 

I am sure, trouble Ermyntrude. Don’t you see I can’t blame 
her—she’s on your side too—oh, I would love to have won 
her—but even if I can’t win her, I cannot blame her—and 
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you must be friends with her—your little Bess’s mother— 
think of it—go to her and hold out a willing hand—what does 
it matter if she is hard on me ? Things will work themselves 
out. Go to her, dear.” 

But he shook his head. 

“ No,” he said determinedly. “ She must come into line 
herself. I’m not going to have one inch of my sweetheart’s 
dignity sacrificed to an absurd family tradition of homage.” 
And then in his own lovable way he added : 

“ Dear generous-hearted shipmate, will you still marry such 
an obstinate old devil as myself? Ah, but I forgot you had 
that celeliratcd tornado of a temper! That makes things 
about square, doesn’t it? My social caicer indeed ! That’s 
a merry thought for a May morning ! I wonder what the 
whale lady would say about my social c.areer. I was one 
of her best harpooners, you know, in the wild and wicked 
past. I think she ought to come over for our wedding, 
don’t you ? She and your Bishop of Ely could then be our 
two witnesses, couldn’t they ? A bright idea that! Upon 
my soul, though, I think we’ll have to hurry on things with 
that Registrar, or else you’ll be getting some fresh nonsense 
into your head about my social career. Come along, my 
dear. We’ll steei straight for the office and make enquiries 
at once. And look here. You have to promise me that you 
won’t approach Ermyntrude for any purpose whatsoever— 
either to offer to 1 enounce me, or to refuse to renounce me. 
If you won’t promise, I swear I’ll go straight off to the 
North Pole in a motor car, and never be heard of again 1 ” 

“ I promise,” Harriet said laughing. Margaret has been 
drilling you well.” 

“ Margaret keeps a good look-out from the crow’s nest,” 
he answered brightly. “That’s what Margaret does.” 

They had been sitting in St James’s Park, watching the 
Chinese geese which were thoroughly enjoying the lovely June 
afternoon. They could hear the humming of the bees in the 
limes; and the butterflies fluttering here and there, added 
to the joyousness of the moment. They rose now and 
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sauntered in the direction of Westminster, a happy pair of 
light-hearted lovers and comrades, destined for each other 
by nature and circumstance. She waited for him whilst he 
made enquiries at the Registrar’s office; and when he joined 
her, his pleasant sailgr’s face was beaming with delight. 

“ It’s as simple as drowning,” he cried. “ By Jove, though, 

I must dash off to keep that appointment with the Board of 
Trade people. It went clean out of niy head. Too much 
Ermyntrude there. Now remejnber your promise—and my 
threat.” 

But for all his defiant words, he could not banish Ermyn¬ 
trude from his rebellious brain. After he had finished his 
business with the Board of Trade, he nearly sneaked off 
to Melbury Road. But he checked himself, and looked in 
at the House to hear an old chum speak in support of the 
Old Age Pensions Bill. Once again he was seized with 
a strong wish to see Ermyntrude and put things on a com¬ 
fortable basis. 

“ Hang it,” he argued with himself, “ she has been very 
kind to me in the past. Not very handsome of me to cut up 
rough now I’ve climbed the ladder. Shall I go to her ? No. 
She has had her innings of supeiiority. My turn now. No, 
she must come into line.” 

So he did not give in to the traditional homage. He kept 
severely away from Melbury Road; but yielded to a half 
sheepish curiosity to learn how life was shaping itself in that 
superior neighbourhood. He looked up Hughie at Clement’s 
Inn, much to the pride and delight of the chief and the 
whole staff, and with the smiling consent of the authorities, 
marched him off half an hour or so earlier than custom dictated. 

“Looking forward to the Royal Institution lecture to¬ 
morrow evening. Captain Bending,” Hughie’s '-hiefsaid, aglow* 
with pleasure. 

Ah, that’s more than I’m doing,” said Bending. “Tough 
job that for me. If I make a hash of it, I’ll come and kidnap 
this young fellow, and we’ll be off to ocean wastes. I suppose 
he’s doing no good at the law, is he? Not much of a legal 
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wonder, I daresay ? You’re not up to much, are you, Hughie, 
my boy ? ” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” laughed the chief. “Very astute, I 
assure you. 

“ So, you’re astute, old man,” Uncje Ted said, as they 
walked up the Strand together. “ Will your astuteness kindly 
tell me the news of Melbury Road? I suppose Bess has 
told you that I’m sulking. Hard work it is too, Hughie. 
But first of all, what about you and Bess ? ” 

“ Oh, she’s still on the high horse, and so am I,” Hughie 
said. “I gave her the long rope, as you told me, but I 
remained humble and devoted. It did’nt answer. Uncle 
Ted. And so I’m haughty and rather casual; though she 
still has her long rope, of course. I kept her waiting the 
other day. She thought a good deal of that. And the other 
evening when we were to have had dinner alone at Melbury 
Road, I wired that I had accepted an invitation to a cricket 
dinner. Good business, sir ? ” 

“ Yes,” laughed Uncle Ted. “ Astute’s the word my boy. 
You’ll be Solicitor-General some day. Now let me give you 
a bit of good news. Miss Bess has seen the fiddle-maker 
in one of liis bad moods. He was horridly rough and unkind 
to her about her playing. And my shipmate says she took 
her beating like a brick.” 

“She would,” Hughie put in warmly. “That’s Bess all 
over.” 

“ Yes,” Uncle 'Fed answered. “ But now she knows and 
understands. She probably knew before. Only she’s obstin¬ 
ate, like her uncle. Well, that’s off my mind. And off yours 
too, eh ? ” 

“Yes, by Jove,” Hughie answered delightedly. “She 
hasn’t said a single word to me about it. And of course I 
shan’t mention it. But she did ask yesterday whether the 
work at the office had been less dull lately.” 

“Aha,” laughed Uncle Ted. “That’s encouraging. Now, 
you keep on with the long rope, a fair amount of in¬ 
difference, and a fair amount of theatre tickets—and there’ll 
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be suri)rising results, young fellow, if I know anything of 
navigation.” 

“ We’re going to the theatre to-night,” Hughie said smiling. 
“ I took an extra seat for Mrs Bending. But she wouldn’t 
come. Dr Edgar ha« forbidden her to go to theatres for 
a few weeks. But, Uncle Ted, won’t you come? Then 
you’ll see Bess and hear all the news direct from her.” 

“ Yes, I’ll come,” Bending answered. “ Nothing special on 
hand lo-night. AVanted to keep a cool head for my lecture 
to-rnorrow. But a theatre with you youngsters won’t hurt 
me. By the way, is Mrs Ermynlrude coming to the lecture ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” Hughie said. “ We’re all three going together. 
That was the original arrangement; and I’ve heard nothing 
-to the contrary. Bess will tell you herself, if she knows. 
For there’s still a sort of coolness between them. Bess 
doesn’t seem to care a scrap and says that it is only temporary, 
and part of the emancipation, and that Mrs Bending has to 
learn this is the year 1908. I care though. Mrs Ermyntrude 
has always been a brick to me, Uncle Ted, and she hasn’t 
allowed me to feel awkward once; though I suppose she 
knows that Bess recommended me to go and propose to her. 
Upon my soul, I was nervous at first. I didn’t know how to 
lork her in the face. But she wasn’t going to allow that. 
She was kinder than ever ; and she put away the chessmen 
and explained that Dr Edgar ordered a lighter relaxation. I 
knew what she meant.” 

“ Bravo, Ermyntrude,” Bending exclaimed. 

“Hang it all. Uncle Ted, I wish she would hurry up and 
learn that this is the year 1908,” Hughie said quaintly. 
“ Rebellions are beastly uncomfortable things. But I suppose 
they have to be.” 

“Oh yes, they have to be,” laughed Unci.- Ted. “No 
doubt about that. I rather like them.” 

“So does Bess, I must say,” Hughie remarked, with an 
indulgent smile. “ I never saw her in finer form. I'he war¬ 
path suits her down to the ground. I’m more in love with 
her than ever. It’s hard work being haughty! ” 
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“ Yes, my boy,” said Uncle Ted, “ and hard work being 
sulky! But if we persevere like heroes, Bess will come off 
the high horse, and Mrs Ermyntrude will come into line. 
Ah, so that’s my ticket. Court Theatre. Dear Ellen Terry 
in ‘ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion.’, Hurrah ! My hat off 
to her. I’ll be there.” 

A couple of hours later Bending was sitting between 
Hughie and Bess, clapping his hands with might and main 
when Ellen Terry came on .to the stage. He was so excited 
and delighted, that Bess had to reduce him to silence by 
whispering: “Easy, easy.” And at the end of the second 
act he stood up and kept calling out; “ Bravo, bravo, bravo,” 
as loud as a foghorn, so Bess said. It was a happy evening 
for them all. The joyous play, the unfailing charm of the 
actress, and their own pleasure in being together and amusing 
themselves whole-heartedly together, combined to make a 
great success of the outing. And Bess and Hughie loved 
Uncle Ted so dearly and were always so triumphant when 
they had captured him for themselves, that his presence 
seemed to bridge over the slight separation caused by the 
Emancipation, and to banish all need of high horses or 
haughtiness of mind and manner. 

“ And to-morrow night he’ll belong to the public, Hughie,” 
Bess remarked, as the three comrades left the theatre. “ A 
good thing we had our innings to-night. To-morrow in 
Albemarle Street he’ll have to look and be awfully stiff and 
severe—and cultured! ” 

“Oh no, not that,” Uncle Ted interposed. “Let me off 
that, for pity’s sake, Hughie! Don’t let her ask that 
of me! ” 

They laughed, and their thoughts travelled to Ermyntrude, 
as a matter of course. It was characteristic of the hold that 
she still had on the two family rebels, that they spent quite 
a moment in being ashamed of themselves for making merry 
over the sacred word ‘culture.’ The traditional act of 
homage over, Bess added: 

“ Mother has not been half so cultured lately, and she has 
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not been reading ‘ Radio-Active Transformations.’ She has 
been spending more time out of doors, chiefly in Kensington 
Gardens, of course. And the other day she actually sent in 
an excuse to Mr Theodore Theodore, when he called bringing 
a new poem. I interviewed him instead. Uncle Ted. I 
believe I was quite rude about the VVest wind. But awfully 
happy! Revenge is sweet. He has bored me for so many 
long hours, that I was charmed to have the opportunity of 
telling him how tired I was of everything that hadn’t the true 
ring in it. You should have seen his face of pitying disdain. 

I described it to motlier, and she positively smiled. Mother 
rather puzzles me.” 

Hughie touched Bess on the arm. 

“I’m off, Bess,” he whispered. “You and Uncle Ted • 
want your family yarn.” 

“ Nonsense,” she said putting her arm through his. 
“Aren’t you the family? Am I not still engaged to you? 
Or do you suppose I’ve become engaged suddenly to Mr 
Theodore Theodore, or the dear mad fiddle-maker who never 
takes any notice of me since I played badly on his new fiddle. 
Uncle Ted, tell Hughie to stay.” 

“Stay, sir,” sang out Uncle Ted, “under pain of instant 
dismissal from the sen ice. Why, we have to take Bess home 
first, and then you have to take me home. Shirking your 
duties, are you ? I’ll report you to your boss at Clement’s 
Inn. Secrets? No, my boy. It’s no secret that Mrs 
Ermyntrude doesn’t soften towards my dear shipmate. I 
only wanted to learn from Bess whether there were any signs 
of softening.” 

“ I’ve seen none,” Bess said. “ Have you, Hughie?” 

“None,” the young fellow answered a little shyly. “ Awfully 
sorry to say so, but none.” 

“ Mother never speaks of Mrs Rivers or Miss Tressider,” 
Bess continued. “ I speak of them. I always tell her when 
I’ve been to see them. I’ve never wanted to hide things from 
her, I’ve only wanted to be free. Well, I am free. She 
doesn’t interfere with me in the least. I always tell her where 
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I’ve been and what I’ve been doing. For instance, I went 
the other night with Miss Tressider to Hoxton. She was 
giving away the i)rizes at a gymnastic display. Mother 
swallowed Hoxton as easily as she used to make me swallow 
Littlchampton! And a few days ago I^went with Mrs Rivers 
to the London Hospital, when she played to the patients; 
and to a dance at the Meadow Club given to the Cigar and 
Boot hands. Miss Tressider’s favourites. And you know I’ve 
joined a Club, and a Debating Society. I’m beginning to find 
my own friends for myself.” 

“And not forgetting your old ones, sea-robbers, Solicitor- 
Generals and other derelicts, I hope,” put in Uncle Ted, 
winking at Hughie. 

“ Don’t be ridiculous ! ” she laughed. “ You know I’m not 
fickle. I had to get my freedom. And dear mother had 
to learn that this is the year 1908. We’re not on com¬ 
fortable terms yet. But that can’t be helped. Still I think 
she has behaved rather well; for of course I’m trying, just at 
present. I realise that perfectly, thank you. But if she’d 
give in about Mrs Rivers, my heart would leap out to her 
again. I don’t say I’d renounce the Emancipation, mind 
you. Not for worlds! But I would conduct it in a much 
pleasanter spirit, and we’d ‘ all live happily ever afterwards ! ’ ” 

“And you think there is no chance of her giving in?” 
Uncle Ted asked wistfully. 

“None that I know of,” answered Bess shaking her pretty 
head. “But I shouldn’t worry about to-morrow evening. 
Mother will, of course, be i)olite to Mrs Rivers. She couldn't 
be anything else, could she ? But she’ll be icebergic. You 
must expect that! ” 

“I do,” groaned poor Uncle Ted. “Sack alive, I wish 
my shipmate wasn’t going to the lecture. But she has set her 
heart on hearing me.” 

“Never mind,” cried Bess protectively. “We’ll look after 
Mrs Rivers. And let me tell you something to cheer you on 
your way. We shall all be so taken up with pride over you, 
that minor matters will be forgotten.” 
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“She’s right, Uncle Ted,” Hughie said. “Look here— 
don't worry—we’ll see the thing through—I’ll use some of my 
astuteness—there shan’t be any icebergs that I can prevent. 
We’ll make a ripping success of the whole business. All 
you’ve got to do, is tc^go ahead with the lecture, and we’ll do 
the rest! ” 

Their young voices echoed pleasantly and encouragingly to 
him as he was arranging his tie the next evening before 
starting off for the Royal Institution Lecture. He was 
under their protection. No doubt about that. And his dear 
shipmate would be safe in their charge. All he had to do, 
was to go ahead with the lecture and they would manage the 
rest! And he believed they would, too. Anything was 
possible to the young. What would become of the world, 
without the splendid self-belief and dashing confidence of the 
young generation ? 

He arrived at Albemarle Street, and found his way to the 
library where the President and other members of the learned 
body were already assembled. In due time they accompanied 
him to the lecture hall which was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. Everyone who had the light of admission, had used 
that right; and numbers of distinguished outsiders had begged 
urgently for the privilege of being present. All London 
wanted to hear and see the English Aictic explorer. In the 
front row of the semi-circle, facing the lecturer, sat some of 
the greatest and most learnhd men in Europe, a company of 
rare spirits, wizards of science, oracles of their age and all 
ages, and with countenances which proclaimed them to be 
the finest of all aristocrats—the aristocrats of wisdom. But 
indeed the whole room seemed a sea of splendid heads and 
thoughtful faces. If for nothing else, it was stimulating to 
be there, and know oneself in the presence of wonderful men 
^0 had pierced into the mysteries and secrets guarded 
ibalously and yielded up only reluctantly by Nature, who had 
mamed in regions of thought separated by impassable 
nioiint ain barriers even from the tracts traversed by earnest 
and faithful disciples, and who were bearing the torch into 
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the unknown distances, beyond the ken of to-day, beyond the 
ken of to-morrow. 

There to the right sat one of the magicians of chemistry, 
the exponent of radium, the discoverer of rare earths. Hard 
by, the daring representative of the joint researches in 
psychics and physics. Yonder the man who had expounded 
the liquefaction of gases. To the left, the greatest of the 
electricians. And near him, the discoveier of wireless 
telegraphy. At the end of the bench, the greatest British 
authority on earthquakes, on those ever recurring and 
mysterious convulsions taking place under the sea and in 
lonely wastes. Two places off, the distinguished aeronaut, 
the inventor of the Nulli Secundus airship. And on all sides 
experts in the last results of Time. 

Bending’s reception was warm, considering the severe 
academic nature of the atmosphere, and the unwritten code 
of stern etiquette, which demanded restraint on the part of 
the lecturer, and reserve on the pait of the audience. In 
spite of his evening dress, he looked the typical English 
sailor man; and *hose who knew and loved him, were proud 
of his quiet but gallant bearing, and of his telling simplicity, 
to which the demands of the occasion had added an unex¬ 
pected dignity. And jicrhaps the remembrance of the 
dangers through which he and his comrades had passed 
during those three long years of absence, induced a gravity 
of manner somewhat alien to his natural geniality of dis¬ 
position. He told Harriet afteiwards that he thought of his 
old father and mother, and wished they could have been 
alive to see him in that place of honour, and know that h 
wild whaling days had, after all, helped to land him ther 

Perhaps this thought rcstiained any undue exuberance e 
spirits. Whatever the cause, he at least succeeded in keepin 
himself well in hand. His voice rang out, his description 
were vivid, his explanations were not too long-winded, and, 
there was a noticeable absence of self-centredness in the* 
. whole of his narrative. It was always ‘^we” or ''my comrades, 

, and I” It was: " Petersen and I talked this out. Jdidn'l 
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agree with him, hut he proved to be right," It was: “ Larsen's 
courage and cheeriness strengthened us all." He gave every 
man his due. His pride was in his men, his boat, and in 
himself, too; but not in himself alone. He became a little 
excited once over the perfections of The Canute; and once 
or twice, in pointing to the three maps, he waved the rod with 
just a suspicion of unacademic jauntmess. But on the whole 
he came successfully through his ordeal; and the subdued 
applause amidst which he sat clown, was all the more valuable 
because it was born of respectful and critical appreciation, 
and not of unreasoning enthusiasm. Then the Piesident, 
the finest and handsomest of those great wi/,aids, rose, and 
briefly referring to the valuable coirtribution made to oceano¬ 
graphic science by the expedition of The Canute, thanked 
the lecturer “for his interesting and illuminating address.” 

The meeting was over. The members and their friends 
adjourned to the libraries, where the usual microscope dis¬ 
plays invited the wonder and attention of even the most 
ignorant and unscientific outsiders, who were further 
arrested by an exhibition of beautiful butterflies, each 
mounted separately under glass. Bending snatched a 
moment to greet his women folk, including Ermyntrude; 
and begging them to wait for him, huriied off to join the 
President in the libiary beyond. Eimyntrude, Bess and 
Hughie had not sat with Harriet and Margaret. They had 
come in separately, and taken the jilaces which they found 
vacant at the moment; but they had exchanged glances of 
courtesy and greeting, and had even sent signals of shared 
pride over the success of their Arctic explorer. Bess had 
prophesied rightly. Their pride in him was their bond. 
Ermyntrude had in any case resolved to be friendly. It was, 
alas, true that Edward and she had not effected a reconcilia¬ 
tion; nay, he had not even sought one. But however 
strained their relationship, she believed that it was only fair 
on an occasion like this to show a kindly consideration for 
his tenderest feelings. Moreover, Harriet’s music still 
haunted her; and she had not yet forgotten that interview 
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with Margaret Tressider. And Bess had been wonderfully 
winning that afternoon. She had looked at her seerotly, and 
almost cried out: ‘/'Vet// f/’rini; leaves —fresh s/>rittg Itavev’ 
She had restrained herself. She (headed a rebuff. Hut she 
notirod a slight rhange in Hess's niaivier, no yielding but 
less defi.ance 'Phi'- ghost of a roneession softened Krm) iitnide 
more than slie knew. Slie came to Albemarle Street per¬ 
meated by possibilities uiueahsed b\ herself or anyone else. 
.\nd after the lecture she stood with He'ss and Hughic, 
Harriet Ruersand Maig.uet, a tbgnified personage amongst 
them, a little stifl, ol course, but surpnsinglj human for any¬ 
one so exalted in mind and spirit .She smiled at Marearet, 
and made a few remarks to llariiet about the lecture. Her 
mannei toveards Ibuiut w.is that of a well bred woman who 
h.td a slight but fiiendb u (jtiaintam e with another woman, 
and who was now broucht intij contat t with her in circum¬ 
stances whi( h cncouiaged a nionient.uy increase of intinucv. 
After a short i on\e-rsa'ion, and a joint examination of the 
wonderful Ictteiflus with their entr.incuig rombin.ition of 
Colours, she tinned to one of the tnii lose ope displays, and 
was sofin engageel in stiuhing the sleeping sirkness germ. 
She was still bending down, when a big. coarse featured man 
who bad been staring at tliii little group from tlie other end 
of the library, stiolled iij) to them and paused deliberately 
in front of Hariiet. 

“You here," he siid in a low \oi(e chaiged with biting 
scorn. “'Ihis isn’t the jilace for street women like you. Do 
they know what you are?” 

ife passed on tow.irds the door, leaving Harriet turned to 
stone by the suddenness and unexpectedness of the insult. 
Her comjianions had all hcaid. ICrmyntrude, who at that 
moment had rejoined them, heard too. A flush came over 
her face. 

“Was it to you that the man was speaking, Mrs Rivers?” 
she asked, (juictly. 

“Yes,” Harriet said with simple dignity, forcing herself to 
speak. “ He was my husband, Mrs Bending. He divorced 
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me When he sees me, he never loses the chance of 
humilia<'ing me.” 

Ermyntrude made a few hurried steps forward and inter¬ 
cepted James Blackburn. 

“ How dare you speak of Captain Bending’s fiancee in 
that tone?” she said imperially “How dare you speak of 
any woman in that tone ? ” 

“And pray who are you?” Janies Blackburn asked de¬ 
fiantly, but nevertheless quelled b) this handsome personage’s 
stately bearing and queenlike indignation 

“Captain Bending’s sister in law, she answered, with an 
access of imperial haughtiness, “and his fiancee’s staunch 
friend. Oh, )cs, we know her history—and )Ours, too Now 
go Oi must I fetch Captain Bending and the President from 
that inner room Pcrh.aps )ou will not m.ikc that necessar) ” 

He disaiipcared Bess who alone out ot the group ' 


followed her mother, sprang forwaid to lur side 

'■'■Oh mothtr,' she cried, with a thrill of love . .ouj ® 

voice, "you darling ' ’ 

Bo with this little diania, acted in a niome^^*’’® thing r,,, ^ 


crowded room, with jieople liurr^ing ofi to thcir^ 


Ermyntrude came into line. 
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found Ermyntrude sitting at her bureau writing some letters. 
She rose at once and came forward to relieve him of his 
burden. 

“ Ermyntrude,” he said. “ I heard about last night. You 
have made me very happy.” 

“ I have made myself very happy,” she answered, pressing 
his hand. " What beautiful roses, Edward ! And roses are 
especially beautiful this June. But what extravagance, on 
the eve of your marriage, too ' ” 

“ The publisher paid up this morning for the ‘ Voyage of 
the Camite,'" he said boyishly. “Here’s the cheque. I 
wanted you and Bess to see it fiist. Ah, here is Bess.” 

“Uncle Ted’s chcijue from the publishers,” Ermyntrude 
said making room for Bess on the sofa. “ I think you ought 
to go with him, Bess, and watch him deposit it safely at the 
Bank.” 

“ Come, too, Ermynluidc, Bending said impulsively. “ Do 
you remember how in the old days you used to try and 
encourage me to save ^ For cveiy five pounds sent home, five 
pounds added to it. I’eih.qis you 11 do the same thing now, 
will you ? ” 

She laughed. She was plca'-cd that he had come, that he 
had brought her an armful of flowers, that he had given 
her that little sign of family intimacy by showing her the 
publisher’s cheejue, and that he now asked her co-operation 
in caging it. Moreover she was proud of his success at the 
Royal Institution. Slic had now seen for herself the esteem 
in which he was held. It would be unfair to her generous 
instincts and the fine impulse on whii h she had acted, to 
assert that she came into line only because she had at last 
realised definitely that Edwaid was a man of acknowledged 
position and authority. But, like everyone else, she valued 
the results of successful attainment; and it is probable that 
her capitulation had in consequence been made easier to her. 
She was not conscious of the help which passing events had 
given her. She only knew that she had fought h r battle with 
herself, and now found herself able to stand side by side 
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with the woman whom Edward loved. And if bhe had 
sacrificed a small poition of her outlook in one diicction, she 
was more than rewarded by that larger vision which breaks 
upon the mental sight of those who dare to cast aside their 
narrowing prejudices. 

So she laughed and went light heartedly to pul on her 
hat and coat: and a lew uiiiuites later, three happy and 
harmonious Bendin.,‘i \isited I'm le Ted’s Hank in liond 
Street. 

This was the luvimiiiu of the new era, and during the 
few weeks winch pieiedoti tlie III imaitc between Ilirriet 
and Bending, no one coiJd ha\e bieii kindir and more 
sympathetii than Liunnti'ide llei ti niper-iiiient did not 
penult her to becoiiu iiiwie than partially human, and 
;eons of time could not have c uied her of her culture, but 
she made stuiiendous cnoils to undiistand and appreciate 
that Westmnisk I hen.si Kihi.and i \en I’au! aiew less suspicious 
of her. lie h ui nut liked hci .it tusi and he never troubled 
to be ;iohte to hei, unt I M-ugaret evplami d tli.lt it would 
not be ‘.ill iklu lot ll.micl, it he were not kind to Mi> 
Ermy ntnide 

“And you know you weient ijuite kind to Bess, weic you, 
I’aul ? she ventiiii d 

I’aiil put down his puiilmg chisel, and seemed lost in 
thought 

“ I shall let hei plav on .inolhi t fuidle Some day," he said 
at last. “ Peril i[is to nioni.w 

“Pool Bes-., llioiiglit Maig.iiet, miliiig to heasclf. “But 
at least she will be glad to know tli.il she h.is been foi- 
given.’’ 

Aloud she said 

“ Don’t you think you ought to give he r bac k he*i (lUariicrius 
Paul ? ■’ 

“ No, ’ he answered dec idedly. “ I want it.” 

‘But she probably w.inis it, Maigaret suggested. 

“ Well, she can t have it,” he answered. 

Margaret laughed. The old sign post laughed loo. lie 
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was in one of his happy moods that day, and had brought 
home a bunch of faded roses, from a flower woman at 
I’icradilly, and a basket of ovcr-ripc strawberries. Both 
these gifts were intended for Harriet and Margaret; and it 
was only an accident of grim fate that he had eaten up most 
of the strawberries! 

“ Mrs Ermyntrude thinks Harriet is a very clever person,” 
Margaret went on. “ Now that’s the last thing I should call 
Harriet—clever. Mrs Erinyntnulc mu',! be rather a goose 
to say that—a Chinese goose.” 

“ Harriet ts clever,” Paul said, with sudden fierceness. 

Margaret left him in jieace after this, for she knew she had 
gained her end. 

He berame frieiiilly onre more with Bess, asked her up to 
his workshop one day, and another day, much to her delight, 
presented her w.th a pi^nny hag of cherries. He remained 
reticent on the subjet t of tlie (luanieiius , and, mercifully, he 
had forgotten about asking her to pliyon another of his 
fuldles. He modifud Ins ho'-tile manner towards Mrs 
Ermyntrude, showing signs, by fits and startN, of wishing to 
be on faiily good terms. But on one occasion, he had a 
('unous outburst of rage with her, caused directly by his 
extreme ansiety, always I.iteiit m his heait to protect 
Harriet. Eimyntrude was diatting with him, aff.ibly, as she 
thought, of his fiddle-making, and his early training at 
Mireoourt. Harriet had told her his history, and she was 
really interested in him, and touched by his gifts and his 
limitations. 

“ And whilst you wcic at Mirocourt, did your brother 
sometimes come to sec you ? ” she asked kindly. 

Paul’s face flushed with anger. He dashed to the door, 
and turning round, said fiercely: 

“ Oh, I know. You’re trying to make me speak. People 
think they can make me speak. But they can’t—no use 
trying—do you hear what 1 say—not a word-” 

He left Ermyntrude looking the picture of bewilderment, 
and sought Margaret. 
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“Margaret,” he cried in that queer excited way of his, 
“that woman has been trying to make me speak—she 
needn’t think she can get a word out of me—not a word 
about Robert—she asked if he came to Mirecourt—oh, I 
know—it wasn’t that-” 

Margaret understood at once that he was protecting 
Harriet. 

“Paul,” she answered eentlj, “it's all right for Harriet— 
no need to trouble about Harriet—tint woman’s a friend— 
quite a friend—if she wertn't a liiend, >ou don’t .supi)Ose von 
and I would let her coiiu here Oh no, I assure you it’s all 
quite right for Hairiet—look lure do you know what she 
brought this momma—this link I'lcture of ('aptain Bending 
when he was a midshipman she vih'cd it very much—but 
she g.tse it up to Harriet It I wer<. jou, I should lake it 
down to her now and think her—on Harriet’s behalf you 
know—you’re the riaht ])erson to do it, of course—you see 
she has given Ilariiet eieat pleasure-’ 

The anerv clouds ch iisd fiorii I’luls face. He seized 
the little old fashioned jui tiire of tin- dashing young middy, 
and rushed into ths tli.minj to uii whcie IlrniMUrudc still 
sat, petnfisd and pirjilixid His suddiii le ippearancc put a 
stop to her petrifai o in, but I’u ri.istd her perplexity. 

“Radio Active I'l.in- foim Uions vviie easier than this,’’ 
she reflecti (1 “I must ii.tuin to them. 

"You gave this to Harikt,’ Paul evdaimed. “You— 

I-” 

His hand went to his luad Tiu re was that expression of 
intense mental strain on Ins fare, wimh alwa)s called out 
the best sympathies of those who s.iw him. But suddenly 
out of the hopekss confusion of his ideas, r-ame one definite 
thought to help him. An entrancing smile broke over his 
face. 

“ I’ll show you my varnish,” he said. “ You wait here— 
I’ll fetch it now." 

He dashed out of the room, nearly knocking down Margaret 
who had hurried to take charge of the situation* She 
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explained everything to the bewildered personage on the 
sofa. 

“ You see, he was trying to protect Harriet,” she said. 

“I don’t unders'and,” Ermyntrude answered. “I had 
not even mentioned her name.” 

“That made no difference,” Margaret replied smiling. 
“ There are no intervening stages in Paul’s reasoning. His 
brain leaps over details. You mentioned his biother; and 
that was quite enough to put him on his guard about Harriet. 
It’s his own way of carrying out his brother’s instructions to 
protect her from harm. And offering to show you his varnish, 
is his own way of thanking you for being kind to Harriet. 
He probably tried in our fashion, and came straight up against 
his limitations. Then he suffered. Then he found his own 
solution to the difficulty. And now he has probably forgotten 
the whole episode.” 

“ How well you understand him,” Ermyntrude said. 

“Not always,” Margaret answered shaking her head. 
“There are certain hitches in his mental machinery which 
one ends by taking for granted ; but one can never be sure. 
I don’t suppose experts m lunacy are ever quite sure. Wide 
experience, together with the opportunities of generalising; 
helps them, of course. And there is that mysterious thing, 
intuition.” 

“ Ah, the study of the brain must indeed be engrossing,” 
said Ermyntrude relapsing into culture, and making an 
immediate resolution to buy all the newest brain books. 

Put when she had recovered from this dangerous attack 
she said; 

“ May I ask one question of you ? Are you never frightened 
of Mr Stilling?” 

“Never,’’ replied Marg.iret. “There is nothing to be 
frightened of. On his dark days, you have to leave him alone. 
And on occasions when he is agitated or cross, very little will 
turn his attention. A fiddle-back, a good cucumber, a very 
large banana, some fresh kind of glue. Simple, isn’t 
it?” 
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“ But one could never really be sure of what he would do ? ” 
Ermyntrude remarked thoughtfully. 

“Can one really he sure of wh.il anyone would do?” 
answered Margaret cjuaintly. “ Even onojelf?” 

Ermyntrude laughed softly. She re.lected that thi.s was 
true. 

“ For instance,” ventured Margaret, with a twinkle in her 
eye, “no one woulil have thought that you would stand 
by us. But you did -and niagnitieently. Now you would 
not be considt'red mad, would you’ Wt >011 behaved in .an 
unexpected faihion, uuexiiei ted e\in by youiself, I daresay.” 

Ernnntrude nodded. 

“\'e.s,”s!ie said, “but I would not haw it otherwise for 
worlds, Miss I'lessider' 

“Well. I’m no mote afraid of I’.iul than ot you,” Margaret 
continued. “ ()f fouise he has his iIuIh ult moods. He 
is very jierturbed jUst .it present But we all are. Losing 
Harriet IS a serious matter He feels it in his queer s.ague 
way. It IS a consolation to me that I sli.dl lie here to look 
after him when they are gone.' 

“You must remember tliat \ou have friends in Melbury 
^load,” Erui>ntrcde .said kiiidls “ \ >oimg girl, fresh as 
young spring haws to use sour own words, aiul a muldle 
aged woman wlio h.<s bthavid in unesiieeted f.ishion.” 

That was Lrmvntnuk's tone thiouehout the wieks winch 
preceded the m.irn.ige, and it w.is no gnat wonder that she 
earned the esteem ol the wlioh household, iiu hiding (^)uong. 
Her attitude to 11 irnet was .una/ingly gentle and considerate, 
and without the lea.st indication of moral ci>ndescension. She 
had realised that evening at the Royal Institution, that a 
divorced woman, however faithfully she may try to rehabilitate 
herself, remains a target fur the arrows of unmercifulncss. 
She had realised that women like herself, secure in their strong 
citadels of untarnished respectability, had a privilege and a 
duty which too few recognised; the privilege and duty of 
standing in front of that target, and warding off the poisoned 
darts. That episode haunted her throughout tlie night. She 
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would not have been Ermyntrude, if she had not conversed 
with herself about it in her secret journal, and put down her 
thoughts under the headings of Moral, Philosophical and 
Human Reflections, and Neglected Duties of IVomen totvards 
IVomen. But having duly satisfied her tyrannical intellectual 
instincts, she gave full play to the emotions of her heart. 
And the last entry in her book was a curious one. It 
coincided, oddly enough, with Margaret’s conclusions on a 
separate, though kindred subject: “ A sundval, in fact, of the 
Dark As;cs, which one thankfully leaves hhind.'' 

She made no reference to the painful incident when she 
went to call on Harriet the next day. It was Harriet herself 
who spoke of it, in few words, and with the greatness of a 
simple dignity. 

“ The wound to my piide, the repeated blow to my regained 
self-respect were as nothing compared with your healing 
kindness,” she said. “I thank jou with all my heart, Mrs 
Bending.” 

Ermyntrude remained silent, but pressed her hand gently. 

“ But last night I again went through that dreadful struggle 
as to whether 1 ought to give Edwaid up,” Harriet added. 
“Numberless times I've made up my mind to come direct to 
you, and ask that (luestion. I hadn’t the heart to come. 1 
was so haiipy. I loved him so passionately. 1 couldn’t 
bring myself to give him uji—even for his own good.” 

Isrmyntrude closed her eyes. 

“ I have something to confess to you, Mrs Rivers,” she 
said. “ I came to your house one day to ask you to renounce 
him. It was a great impertinence. But you saved me from 
disgracing myself. I heard you playing. You were playing the 
Brahms Sonata in E. Minor. I waited and listened. And as 
I listened, I was overwhelmed with many emotions and—well 
—I went away.” 

Harriet’s face lit up for one moment, and then was clouded 
by a sudden but stern resolve. 

“But you can ask now—you can ask now,” she cried with 
a noble earnestness. 
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“ I don’t ask it now," Ermyntrude answered, “ I don’t wish 
it now—it was absurd, ridiculous—and it would not have 
been for his own good. Edward and you were made for 
each other—you understand him as no omc else would—and, 
for the rest, I’ve learnt. Mis Rivers—I’Ve learnt—and I ho[)C 
he’ll prove worthy of your unselfish nature.’’ 

Harriet rose up and turned impulsively to the piano. 
There were some le.irs on her cheeks, but she brushed them 
heedlessly away. 

“ Shall I play tliat Ilrahins to you now ? ’’ she said eagerly. 
“ I shoUUl love to jila) it ' 

For answer, Finitntiude diiw nearer to the piano; and 
llaniet, stiiking a few thoids, lieean the music of the great 
distances, the music of the secret of hidden things, the 'ic 
which had sent forth its ines',.Tec befoie, and thnlled'-iret 
afresh, thargi d with Iari:i.r meaning and with an intHe 
appeal. 

So these two women gr.i'ped e.tch other’s hands across 
the chasm of teinpCTament and tradition, which might only 
too easil) ha\e left them eternally unre.ach.ible. 

.After this, Hairiet’s happiness go w .ipai-e. Her mind was 
now at test with regatd to T.t miing's social c.arecr, and the 
sting of James IJi.u khiiin’'- insult was losing its power. .She 
spoke of it, of rouise. to Honding; but be folded her in Ins 
arms, and then lit a fush ]upe. 

“Hold hard, shipm.ste, he said. “That man’s my job. 
He has got to be told to sti er dear of our wlialcr, else he'll 
be sunk. Don’t be alainud. I'm not going to kill the 
brute. Now do I look ns though I'm yearning to be hanged? 
All the same, he’s my jolr. A'ou just .attend to your own 
affairs, my dear girl. Have another tornado. You seem 
to have had a pretty Irat! one yesterday, from your own 
account.” 

“And Margaret was an angel,” Harriet said, hanging her 
head. “And so was (Jnong. A'ou don’t know how ashamed 
I am. Will you mind mucli, I wonder? I shall try very 
hard to control my tcmiiers, but they’ll break loose some- 
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times—it’s no use your ignoring that painful fact. Of course 
I shall always be able to say I’m sorry at once. But that’s 
not from virtue. That’s from inheritance—from my mother.” 

“A very precioti^ inheritance,” he said, smiling at what 
he called secretly ‘ her beloved frankness.’ “ Have no fear, 
sweetheart. Your tornadoes will never wipe my faults off 
the face of the globe. But I’ll try to be as angelic as 
Margaret—and Quong! Margaret’s eoing to miss your 
tornadoes. I sec that tvell. She’s on my mind. Hang it 
all' Why can’t she give Edgar a little encouragement? If 
she wouldn’t be so confoundedly impersonal, he’d be on his 
knees at once. That man loves her. And she pretends 
not to notice his devotion. Shes a perverse wretch ” 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, Edward,' she said 
gently. “Margaret probably knows what she wants.” 

But Margaret was on Inr mind, too. and she took thought 
for her in numberless vva)s. It was arrangtd tliat she should 
remain on at No. 30 Old Queen Stieet and sec after Paul 
during Bending’s and Harriets absence m .\u-traha, where 
they had arranged to go foi then honcvmoon outing. All 
further plans were left m abeyance until theii letuin, ih 
about five or six months’ time But I lama contiived to 
pay secret visits to several of Maigaiet’s particular mtmiates, 
and enjoined on them to invite themselves to stay in the 
house. The Polish photogiapher, (Jerald and Rosa Meir, 
two special Suffragist friends, the founder of the Meadow 
Girl’s Club in Kuston Road, a Russian political refugee and 
his wife, and an Irish authoress weie amongst those on 
whom Harriet surreptitiously tailed. But, ii.aturally, it was 
to the loving care of the two cleiicaK, Gerald and Rosa 
Meir, that she really confided Maigaiet’s welfare. They had 
known and loved her for years. They would not fail her. 

“Watch over her, watch over her,” she repeated as she 
was leaving them; and then huist into tears. To Margaret 
she merely said that she hoped she would in"ite some of 
her friends to the house, and that she would not allow 
herself to be lonely and dull. 
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“I can’t promise about the loneliness,” Marctarct answered 
smiling a little sadly “Rut I swear about the dulliuss, 
Harriet Never mote on caith am I going to he dull No, 
I have scoils of sthemes in ni) (levtr^iorain I iii.ij even 
write a Madagascan Manual of convetsation ' 'I hat alone 
would take up centuries of ni) tune Rut I can’t pretend 
that I shall not miss )oui torindoes You wouldn’t like me 
not to miss tlum would \oti? No, I thought not Such 
faithful old friends is tlu\ an ' 1 'on t worr\ about me, dear 

III! fearfull) happi mei voiii mum e \nd )ou set, I’m 
still wanted \ ou le uc nu m tniue of I’aiil, and with i 

good deal ol ui'horuv (\et \ lui mon \ nutters I hole 1 

shan’t be ilishoiust, ! it one i m iievei tel 
\nd she tilde d 

“>)till w lilted T'at , d'ei ill tl'e onlv tiling whieh 
makes hie wiuthlinii-, ■'tih w iiited Root little sparrow 
bird ' I oit^'i think i 1 hi i 

The) were in the di iw n, lo iin and Maigirel was 
minisleaing to tne liin n iiie i ik die I ne ir thi window, 
whilst Hirriet wasind tinn i , iicel I iiuisk which had 
arrived from lei . thr m mm sne thiust it aside 
impetuous') i id lino r in t » M ir m i s ide 

“ ( an't )<)ii S(. wo 1 1 V ni sn 1 ut 1 >r 1 d,.ar loves vou 

pissionuilv mil w lilts )oii .is 1 d v iid w iiit iiu ^ sheened 
w ith [ uni il inti n il) 

“ \ es, answetid Mm it i n 1 ) “ liut tins is the 

giubtl) part, Ilrnet / li ,! I vit hm '1‘liat’s the 
irony of life, isn t it •' \t]ieen 

'Hie (looi opened ind (Ji o i,, ' i i ml) admitted Hi hcigar 
He s.aw at OIK e that he hid In >k n in upon a solemn conclave, 
and he said 

“Ah, I’m distuibiii' )ou — some secict plans—some 
dangerous schenn s I 11 go up lo I’lui, and have a fiddle 
making lesson if lies iii tin iiuiiioiir You know he has 
decidid that Im to give up surgei) ' 1 in not hurr)ing <>fl. 
1 have four houis to span, and I intend to spend tliein 
here ' 
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They did not attempt to detain him; for his sudden entrance 
had disconcerted them, and they were glad to have the 
chance of regaining an outward, if not an inward composure 
Put after he had l(J(t them, Harriet sank into a chair and 
said reproachfully ; ’ 

“ Well, I don’t understand how you have the heart not to 
love that man.” 

“Nor I,” Margaret answered with an uneasy laugh. 

She also sank into a chair; and the two friends sat on in 
silence, scarcely stirring: for their tenseness had not yet 
yielded to an easier adjustment. But suddenly the door 
w.is again opened, and to their unutterable astonishment, 
(,)uong announced Mis-) Benhow and Mr William Tressider. 
Margaret, like a good old waihorse, recovered her buoyancy, 
as though by magic, llaniet, who had (juite forgotten that 
Brother William had hehated in an uncourteous fashion on 
his previous \isu, and tli.it he had acted as ])rivate detective 
to Mrs ICrinyntrude, giected him and his ancient Aunt with 
her unfailing kindness of m.innei ; and seeing the mischief 
spaikling in Margaret's eyes, tlie gum amused expression on 
Aunt (Caroline's face and the slight cloud of disquietude on 
Brother William's countenance, prepared herself for a bit of 
real fun. 

“ Quite a family party,’ remarked Margaiet gaily. “ No, 
don’t go, Harriet, family parties are at their best when 
safely chaperoned by other peoiile, aren’t they. Aunt 
(Caroline ? ” 

“ We must apologise for coming, Mrs Rivers,'’ Miss Benbow 
said, waving hei hand to dismiss Margaiel's terrestrial exist¬ 
ence. “Of course William has no btisiness here, having 
shown his decided disapproval of )ou in the past. Don’t look 
confused, William, Facts arc facts.’' 

“I am very glad to see Mr Tressider, ’ Harriet said, smiling 
at Aunt Caroline. “ I have no feelings against any relation 
of Margaret's.” 

“ No, I don’t suppose you have, my dear,” Aunt Caroline 
answered, extraordinarily tenderly for her hard nature. “I 
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shouldn’t imagine that you know what bitterness means. 
A good thing Margaret has not taught you. She knows.” 

“ Pardon me, Aunt Caroline,” interposed Margaret. “ I 
used to know My knowledge is now/lost. To quote the 
Apocrypha, it is as ‘a ship that passeth over the waves of the 
water, which, when it is gone b>, the trace thereof cannot be 
found, neithei the pathway of the ked in the waves.’" 

“The Apocnpha .i book I never icad,’’ Miss Hcnbow 
said, waving Iie-i Ii.ukI aeon 

“You miss a eo )d dial, then, Margaret said. “You 
ought to ask vour new ( oiiip.inion to lead it to )ou.’’ 

A gnniMihle st')U .Kioss \iint (’atoline’s face; but she 
waved lur h.ind oik i m ue, and addressed lictself solely to 
Mrs Rivirs 

“'i’his leads me diiiiilv to the evuise I wished to make 
to vou, b ith (oi biin.,i'ig W ilii.iin, mil for cunnng uninvited 
to >oui iiuiise,’ iht old lad) slid “ William is here instead of 
a comp.imon. 1 have no t ompanion bho left )eslerday. 
William deemed it unsuilabli lor a peison of my advanced 
age to tiiive about alone m .i tisimitei 

taxmieti I ' exilunud both women in ama/cd sur¬ 
prise Lveii the (iuiuehng .illovved himself the liberty of a 
smile. 

“Yes,' continued .\init Caioline “There’s nothing 
wondeiful tn that, is there’ Haven’t we all to be modern 
nowa-dajs'* \inl a hoiriil niiisimc it is in some ways. 
Oh }cs, 1 made uj) iii) iiiinil when Miss Sparrow died that 
I must ronfoim to tin ‘niw oider of things.’ I wish the 
new order of things on!) ( oiiiprised tasnneteis. It would be 
simple enough, then Well, I liave not learnt my lesson 
yet, evidentl) When 1 saw you last, Margaret, I had had 
foul fresh comiianions Wasn’t it four, \Vil!iam ? ” 

William noddtd assent. 

“Well, smic seeing you, I’ve had seven more,” the old 
lady continued. “Seven. It’s no use mincing matters. My 
modern methods have not made any impression On these 
modem pioducts. They all dashed off like motors. And 
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yet I spent a good deal of money on theatre tickets, and seats 
for the Queen’s Hall Concerts—a new departure that, 
Margaret,” 

Margaret sat stifl^ and silent. She knew well what was 
coming. William glanced at her furtively, and wondered 
whether she would yield to Aunt Caroline’s renewed offer, 
with an increase of another ^2500 on the settlement and 
another third on the salary. He seriously ho])ed she would 
give in. He was beginning to feel that his aged relative 
claimed too much of his time and attention, even though 
he was to inherit the bulk of her goodly fortune. He mourned 
over Miss Sparrow’s death, I le had become tired of engaging 
new companions. He longed for the more congenial 
recreation of golf. Suddenly he had heard through Mrs 
Ermyntrude Pending that the date of the marriage was now 
definitely fixed. Here was a ray of hope. Margaret would 
be ‘out of work.’ He was not indiscreet enough to advise 
.\unt Caroline to make further overtures to her niece. He 
merely made the bald statement that the date of the 
marriage between Mrs Rivers and t'aptain Pending was now 
definitely fixed. But this piece of news, follotting on the 
departure of Sjiarrowbird’s eleventh successor, induced the 
forlorn old woman to try her luck again with the relative 
whom she really loved in her own metallic way. She did 
not deign to discu.ss the matter with William. She said : “ I 
shall offer her the whole of her present salary, instead of 
two-thirds ; and I shall settle ^7500 on her instead of 
^,£'5000. It’s no use raising any objections, William. I’ve 
made up my mind. And I don’t want your precious advice.” 

Poor William did not wish to raise any objections, or 
give any of his precious advice. All he hungered for was 
peace and golf. He considered that peace was cheap at 
—nay,, even at ;£^io,ooo. He had fair visions of 
free uninterrupted times for golfing—a pleasure cruelly 
interfered with lately by Aunt Caroline’s continuou" domestic 
and social upheavals. Yes, Margaret must be secured by 
hook or crook. 
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So he sat watchinj;, waiting, and one iniglii even say, 
praying. At last the crisis came. He gave a sigh of relief, 
and turned the whites of his eyes up to the ceiling. 

“Well now, to go straight to the point," Miss IJcnhow 
said bravely, though her voice trembled a little. “ 1 hear 
that you are going to be married shortly, Mrs Rivers. 
Margaret will thus be deiirived of her situation. I have 
come to offer her once moie the post of companion to me. 
She refused before : but peihaps she may reconsider her 
decision, now that the inomi nl has come for losing you." 

Harriet lose, and turning to Wtlh.iin, suggested that they 
should lake a little ^itoll in the Park and see the rhododen 
drons, now at then best. He was willing enough to escape, 
knowing that lus puseiue < mild nut help niatteis, and might 
even complu ate lliem. .\iul tiiougli he would not have owned 
it to hinisell, ll.uiiet loteie.tcd him. He tried afterwards to 
pretend to himscH that he had not eiijo)ed th.it stroll in 
the Park with this beautiUil and kind woman. He never 
succeeded in his attempl. but that was his secret, huried 
deep mills banker's bieast. 

Meanwhile ’he two trme Ir irrouicd < ombatants, left alone, 
remained srlent, eai h w.iutng fur the oiiiet to begin. 

“ Well," sard Aunt Caroline .it last. 

“ Well," said Margaiet i asu.di). 

“What have you to aii.swei ?' .\unt Caroline asked, a 
little un.siously, peiha])s. 

“Nothing,' .Maig.vrcl ici'lieil. “ \'oii know we threshed 
out the whole subjer i. ' 

“I increase the value ol my offei,' the old lady urged. “I 
offer now the whole of yoiii j'ltseiU salary, and a settlement 

of 

“ I thought I had m.irle it i|uitc (lenr that I was not to be 
bought with money,” Margaiel said gently. 

Muss Ilenbow waved hei hand. 

“The dog lias gone," she continued. “I shall probably 
keep a motor. I may even have the house brightened up. 
All the eleven complained that it looked depressing. I think 
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they were right. On the whole they interested me a good 
deal, those modern products. They all had spirit. The> all 
had opinions—very strong opinions. Now poor little Miss 
Sjiarrow had no opinions, and no spirit. Perhaps you will 
admit that much.” 

“No, she had no spirit,’’ Margaret answeied. “You’d 
crushed it all out of her. ’ 

Aunt Caroline winced, but she went out v.iliantly : 

“Number Three disliked reading aloud. Number Four 
disliked the dog. Number Five disliked cards. Number 
Si\ disliked Mecklenbuigh .Squaie. Numbei Seven disliked 
the servants. The remaining four disliked every thing—in¬ 
cluding me, of course. 'I'he truth is I've outlived my time. 
The type 1 used to deal with successfullv has died out. I 
hear you say again, ' What a good thing ' ’ I daresay it is a 
good thing for them, llul cm eedinaly inconvenient forme, 
Maigaiet. Now are you coming to me? S’ou needn't he 
frightened of my socallwl tyranny. II I ivei had a tyranni¬ 
cal spii it - which I thniht it hi. now bien cjuelled. I 
scarcely recognise myself. Well, aie you coming?' 

Margaret shook her head. 

“ No, Aunt Caroline, ’ slie said kindly “ I ctmsider the 
subject closed.” 

“ And may 1 dare ask what you intend to do now you are 
thrown out of employment ? " ciuiuiied Miss Benbow a little 
maliciously. 

“ I shan’t bo thrown out of work for five or six months,” 
Margaret replied smiling. “1 sh.ill remain on heie for the 
present and lake care of our fiddle-maker until Mis Rivers’s 
return. After that-” 

“Ah, perhaps .she has provided for you,’’ Aunt Caroline 
said sharply. “ That’s it, is it ? " 

“I should not allow her to do anything of the sort,” Mar¬ 
garet retorted. “ I desire to he no one's pensitmer. When she 
found me in San Diego, she needed me as much a' I needed 
her. There is no lonelier human being in the whole world 
than a divorced woman who is trying to redeem herself and 
23 
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regain her position. Now all that is altered. She has the 
dauntless heart of Edward Bending to protect her. ‘ A wider 
soul than the world was wide.’ My work for her is nearly 
over. But when I go from here, it won’t be to you, Aunt 
Caroline. I shall probably work for some cause. That’s 
what I am best suited for. BBelieve 

The door openeti and Dr Edg.u appeared. He was dumb 
founded on seeing his, es p.itieni, and was beating a hasty 
retreat, when Aunt C.irohne, with that grim smile of hers, 
said ; 

“ Don't go .iw.iy like that. Men have n<} moral pluck. 
Sit down Don't he fiightened ui me. I bear you no 
malice.' 

He laughed and sat down hy het side ; though at fir.st he 
gave one or two longing idince. in tlie direction of the door. 

“I have never undeistood,' ohsersed .\unl Caroline, “why 
people who have iiu.irrelled .uid .uc not on so called ‘terms’ 
try to avoid each other. Th.u's when they should become 
interesting to t-K ii other—pto\idcd of course that they have 
a horizon “ 

“ And lu.ains to help them to cope with a new beginning 
and a new set ot ideas,' remarked M.irg.iret. 

“Are not bi.iins m< hided in a hoiizon?” Aunt Caroline 
said meekly. “Or c.ui you have bi.iiiis without a horizon, 
and a hori/rm witliout biains ? 

“1 should sayth.it thev run exist independently of each 
other,” laughed the Doctor. “ but in conjunction they 
should form an irresistible «c.ip<)n with which to overcome 
the difficulties ot temfui.imc-nt and circumstance.” 

“ Ah, well, 1 evidently haven’t them in conjunction,” said 
Aunt Caroline. “ And yet I’ve uset! rny brains—it has always 
been admitted that I had lirains—and my horizon has recently 
been conceded to me - in trying to deal with eleven interest¬ 
ing modern products. And I have failed, Dr Edgar. Mar¬ 
garet and I were di.scu.ssing this failure when you came in. I 
have been trying to persuade her to be the Twelfth—I should 
add the permanent Twelfth, b'or ifier a while, changes be- 
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come fatiguing. In these modern times it appears to be 
difficult to replace a companion. This is not the case with 
Doctors. That is^why I owe you no grudge. You were sc 
easy to replace. Since being abandoned by you, I've had 
one new medical attendant and eleven companions. An 
instructive p’^oportion, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, but you .see women are on the strike in all depart¬ 
ments,” Dr Edgar said. “ They aie demanding freedom, 
justice, fair play, sociall), legally, iiolitically — and also 
immunity from cruel and petty tyranny, administered chiefly 
by their own sex, I grieve to say.” 

“Ah, you’re thinking of Miss Sparrow,” Aunt Caroline 
put in testily. 

“Yes, I was thinking of hci,' he answered quietly, and he 
lepeated his words 'immunity from itial and petty tyranny. 

There was a moment of siknco, and during that interval, 
there rose a vision of poor little Sjiaiiowhird before each of 
these three people who had known the details of hei life. 
Di Edgar and Maigaiet saw hei as they found liei that 
evening on Hamjistead Heath., after then long houis of 
anxious and painful sc.irch. .Miss Benbow saw a little 
patient figure stooping ovei hei bed, bunging hei shawls, 
arranging cushions, picking up her knitting, shutting out 
the draughts and accepting hei many scoldings with sub¬ 
missive quietude. The conduct of the eleven encouraged 
Miss Benbow to believe that the little timid woman in this 
vision of vanished days had been a real friend whom she 
had treated badly and recklessly cast .aside. 

The spell btoke. The vision faded away. -Vunt Caroline 
recovered herself. 

“ Margaret says my type is doomed,” she icmarked grimly. 
“Perhaps it is. And perhajis it is just as well that it is 
doomed. I have no wish to defend myself or my type. 
But meanwhile 1 survive the impending ruin. I need a 
permanent Number Twelve. Petty tyranny in Mecl lenburgh 
Square is dead. It died with Miss Sparrow. I have always 
liked my niece. When you were attending me, do you 
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remember how pleased 1 was at the prospect of seeing her 
again? She’s losing her position here, you know. She 
says something about working for causey. I suppose she 
means Women’s Suffrage. Well, she can work for that in 
Mecklenburgh Si]uare. Why don’t you persuade her to 
come ? ” 

“No,” said Dr luleai (leeideill)-. “No. Never.” 

H e seemed gieatly stirred, fie rose ul)ru])tly fioiii his 
chair, and stood sl.uine at a beautiful silvery sea.srape ovei 
the niantelpicee, his b.u'k tinned lesolutcly bftth to Margaret 
and Aunt (Caroline. 

“I suppose he is thinking of .Miss S]j.irrow," Aunt (’aroline 
said crossly. “ Well, well, it <an'l In- helped." 

“I'm not thinking ;it .ill ot Miss Sp.iiiow, ' he answcied 
veering rinind suddeiil) " I'ln ihiiikine I'lu thinking only 
of niy . . ." 

lie (becked hiiiio lt. .-sonie esjae sion on .Maigaret's faec 
at rested him. Was theie a dumb jihading in her eyes? 
t\’as there .i sh.idow of veaiints, loiind hei mouth? Was 
there a tired lisilessnes m In i altitude which he had noticed 
mote than onre lately ? He coniiolled himself imnieiliately 
for her sake, and made up hi' mind to w.iu. 

“I’m thinking only of of het unfitness for the post." he 
said with great effort —“and of your unfitness to- to 
fulfil all you would-wish- t" do - and be. 'I’licre would 
be—a tremendous liasi o. I eotild not advise her -to—to 
accept your offer. 1 beg you will foigive—my outspoken 
ness. There is no malice in it. I think we remain friends, 
don't we—siiK e I have been so easy to replace." 

“I think we do," Aunt (i.iroline answered grimly. “1 
think we do. But 1 am not iiuito sure. Why don’t you 
sjreak, Margaret? Why do you sit there like an image—a 
well-dressed one, 1 admit. I admire your taste in clothes. 
You won’t enjoy being shabby, will you? Why don’t you 
speak ? ” 

“ Because I have nothing to say,” Margaret replied brightly, 
rousing herself front the reverie into which she had fallen. 
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“ Except that, if you wibh, I will gladly come and read the 
Apociypha to you sometimes, and take you out in a taxi 
meter And I’ll <ind Number Twelve for you I promise 
you that 1 won’t rest until I liave found Number Twelve 
for you ” 

“ Very handsome of you, I m sure, Aunt Caroline said 
“I accept In these days my type has to be thankful for 
cuiinbs I thank you ^\ illiam ha-> meant well, but he has 
not been successful '\h, here he is ^Vell, William, it’s no 
good I’ve tried and failed bacnficed my dignity and got 
nothing Marj,aret lefuses to come to Mecklenburgh ‘square 
I don’t blame hei But she Ins offered to read the Ajiocrypha 
to me, and I am much obliged to her No, I don’t blame 
her Don’t frown, W illiim 

But Williim saw his favomite golf links tiding into the 
dim, dim distance , and he wi-. at onee filled with in in 
digiiation whuh he pieknded to hetuve wis entirely 

impersonal and righti ous 

“I 1)1 mu hei, he ^iid, in liii most se\crc ind pompous 
mannci “life lontaiii (hiistiin 01)11^,111011-. which we 

cannot and daie not ij,noie We iic ill dc])Ciident on each 

other W'e look to eac h uthei lot help eneouragement, 

slungthening I he kevnote of oui existent c should be 
unselhsliness C)ui own pleasures should be our last con 
sideration Our lirsl consideration should be duty—family 
duty—we — 

“William, this isn t the kitv lenqile, Maigiret put in 
I hecriully “ 1 liis is Mis Riiers s di twin,, room ^ ou must 
a>k hei peiiuission it you waul to lueach us i seiinon ’ 

“And I shan t gne it, ^lr Iressidei,’ Harriet said kindly, 
but decidedly 

“Quite right, my dear, lemarked Aunt Caroline with a 
twinkle in her eye, and nodding pleasantly to Di Edgar 
“Well, I suppose we ought to be going having failed success¬ 
fully in our undertaking, and before 'W illiaiii eomnuts himself 
further Very good of you to have put up with us, my dear 
1 shall always think of you with pleasure—why, I don’t 
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know I must sa> I should like to have seen )our Captain 
Wending 

" Don’t go, don’t go, Harriet urged. “uVait and sec him 
Hell be heie soon, the darling ' 

“ Will you undertake not to pie.ieh, William ? \unl 
Caroline said severely “ And not oni c to refer to such an 
out of date thing as f unily dut\ ’ 

They ill luiglud and it mu I lie owned that Brother 
William s‘ooii his oidtal w tli adiniiable good nature, whuh 
was rec o.,niscd and appri ( i ited In the entile little company 
Dr Ldgai iillied to In-. suK and the two nun plunged into 
an anim ited (oineisiti ii on ^>11 ind Deiaine dead to the 
unimjioitani es <>( tlu un_ 1 n. w >ild 

Rut It was not long h ton the dooi \ is flung wide open 
and Uncle Ft 1 uni in inn \ nh He s and Hiigliie, tame 
joyously into tin n n i 1 In v luiinid i pleasant and 
tourhing ] iciuu )i nii) i I i] ] m< , \unt t ainline s steely 
old eves grew sofur \n 1 ihi wi ill the greatti trihute 
to the 'wretiu > ot tlu I I uie live lie hid no means of 
kiio' mg tlu.t I ntle Ik It ill m hajipy go liii ky tircspon 
sihilitv, hid I e II i( nth hut uiieiititiou ly coiitming to 
mike these t' yoi n, i itt t(ii idt by ide towards the 
same hirhour, in , ii o' i c I uiiniipuion I'aul had ol 
rouist hi Ipi d him 1 t ulmii is'eitiii, tiie laniou lebufl Hut 
he had plinned ti i u t He w is f md of Hughic, in any 
case hut lu arau d to nin It that if BtS' saw distinct 
evidences o| ins likm., f n ih voun., fellow, she would he 
um onstiously influciuid in t'i tir,ht dirtciion So lie lot 
no opportunity ol h iwn hi lived apiiici latioii of tin 
Solii itoi Central in i d< n diiliuil ways It had ht'fti 
' wluit am / (niitK n >/ ' Jlujite will '>(• n/Ut tht' 

for nu, of loursi \n I . ‘II i < Ihat a\tiiU }OUn^ rasiul 
Jfughtel TtH him I h i\ ^ t to <i>mt and hi If me malt m\ 
71 ill this //<< of thai^t .\ik1 he had told them that 

afternoon, as they ( une away Ironi the Horse Show, that 
his shipmate and he had taken counsel together and had 
decided that Bess and the Solieitot General were to sign 
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the marriage register for them. The Bishop and the whale 
lady were to be thrown overboard. They would not be 
wanted. They ipight stay respectively jn their cathedral 
and on their whale island. 

Bess laughed, turned impulsively to Hughie, caught his 
face and kissed it. 

“ Isn’t it sweet of them, Hughie ? ” she cried. “ And when 
our turn comes, we’ll make them do it for us, won’t we ? ” 

“ All’s well, my boy,” Uncle 7’ed whispered later. “ The 
Emancipation isn’t going to work any harm to you now 
Only good. You’ll both love each other in a larger way 
that’s all.” 

Then the trio, brimming over w'iih hajipiness, had appeared 
suddenly in Harriet’s drawing-room ; and Aunt Caroline, 
without any knowledge of the secret which Margaret and 
Harriet shared with Edward Bending, was as touched as they 
were by this charming vision ol tlic grey-haired s.ailor man 
arm in arm with Bess at her brightest and prettiest, and 
Hughie as fresh-looking a young English fellow as ever 
played cricket, in all senses of the word. 

Harriet jumped up to greet them, and brought them 
straight to Miss Ben bow. 

“Here is my Arctic Explorer," she said, “and Bess, his 
niece—my niece, and Hughie, his nephew to be—my nephew 
to be. This is Miss Benbow, ^[argaret's Aunt, Edward, 
my darling.” 

“I know,” he said. “It’s Aunt Caroline, isn’t it? I’ve 
heard of you. I’ve heard a great deal of you.’’ 

“ I’ve heard of you,” Aunt Caroline answered on her 
mettle. “But you didn’t get to the North Pole, did you ?” 

“No, you’re right,”he answered, laughing good tempcredly, 

“I suppose you’ll be making another \am attempt some 
day,” she asked. 

“ If my shipmate will come with me,” he said pointing to 
Harriet. 

“Ah, perhaps in this wonderful new order of things, it’s 
a woman that will find the North Pole, and the South Pole 
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too, (or the nutter of tlut, Aunt Caroline leniarkccl ‘ (\i 
tainly the men ha\e been a long time about it Well, I in 
pleased to see jou I nc\er lu\c disliked sailor men I’m 
glad of }our honouts \ou probably deserve them I 
congratulate you on them and on \oui fiancei ’ 

“Thank you, Aunt ( aiohne,” he said siniiily “Im a 
luck\ dog \nd I know u 

But suddeiib Benditv look* d u] ind re ilistd the prceentc, 
in the loom iil Imnntrudee i riv Uc dcle<li\e Ills (a<c 
changed 

‘ By lo\e he i\ lutiuel uiultt his Ine ith, ‘ whats that 
man doin„ heit lie In no b i mess here he — 

“ 1 isy, e ls\ I n< 'e 1 1 ' 1 ! S| t eel Hess, wlui had JUSl 

leturned let tin si i ( \ lu he i siltin,, uith Miss Benho's 

‘ Thai ep' U o\ei 1 uln i lie in^iy, it I \mu you 
Mir,,irel li lint > In \n 1 Mis Benbow s nepheis 

\nd ino’hir in bn i th i y i leiiieiiib r \ fresh xoyage 

in (ad <)h I lid U in,,n v\! n wi -e .ill u hapjn, 

loo 1 sli luld 1 t th ' II _e in_ i me 

“ \ es, ! lit f ml 1 1 It In s 'e ul iloud un ible to 

(ontio! I Is n 11 „ in„ei 1 ip n my oil lit has no 

hujiness t ) ‘K 111 V k i u 

\h i till I ' rr n„ I W uii \uni (. iiohne put in 
‘No, hi 1 IS II 1 sum iLi( 111 111' 10 wish to (onu 
Bit 1 ttisiml 111 I h 111 111 111 ]) ita It jnoposition to 

mike to MiiKiiet WiMuii j in nun, was o'lligcd to 

utoiinntn me in li 1 1 \ m i a 1 ini iithoul a lom 

panion 

“I'ld y 1 I mil n i on du'' beiuhn; aid, amused, 
in jiite of 11 , \ \ ii I jii \ It te u]i to d.Ue, Aunt 

( aiolim 

“ Why d > voii ( ill tiK \inil ( uohiie ■’ he asked 
“ Beiause 1 lould not i ill you anything else if 1 Incd,’ he 
answer! d 

"He iloesii t mean to Ik rude, Bess said, hastening to 

esjilain her deal L'ni It led, about whom she* was anxious 

this afternoon 
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“ No, my dear, I understand,” Aunt Caroline said, smiling 
kindly at the pretty yrung girl. “ I understand. I le means 
to be pleasant—at least to me. What he means to be to my 
nephew, I have no means of knowing.” 

“I suppose you think I ought to make an effort to be 
pleasant to him,” Bending said surlily. 

“Oh dear no,” retorted Aunt Caioline. “One could not 
expect that of you. William has incurred your indignation.” 

“Yes,” said Bending fiercely. “Do you know my name 
for him ? I call him the private detective.” 

“Easy, easy. Unde Ted," Bess wluspered lovingly. 

“A very good name, too," .Aunt Caroline said. “William 
has always had the habit of fsiieting out ever) thing. It's his 
nature, as it’s yours to rush off in search of that North Pole 
and never find it. But in justice to William, I must own that 
in this particular instance, I am the one to hhiine. I urged 
him on in the beginning- and nice fools weve both made of 
ourselves.” 

“Does he think that ? " Bending asked, beginning to be 
slightly appeased. 

“ Oh, you could not get a man to think he had made a fool 
of himself,'’ Aunt Carohne ansvcied. “And certainly not 
William—a prosperous bank manager. “ But I've no doubt 
that he is feeling very uncomfortable, now you've come. Per¬ 
haps I’d better take him away. Tve placed him in a false posi¬ 
tion, and 1 suppose I ought to extricate him fiom it." 

“ No, don’t go,” Bc.ss s.aid eagerly, la) ing her hand in Aunt 
Caroline’s, with all the trust and confidence of warm-hearted 
youth. “Uncle Ted, dear, do pul your bristles down—don't 
drive Miss Benbow away. It is lovely being here, isn’t it? 
In this sweet meadow room, and with that chaiming view of 
the Park. And in the company of these dear people. I felt 
free and happy from the minute I entered the house. I, too, 
came when I had no business to come, didn’t I, Uncle Ted ? 
Yes, I arrived uninvited, and settled down as if I oad been 
born here. Oh, I shall never forget my first visit to Old Queen 
Street.” 
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“ Nor I minf, ’ said Aunt Caroline, holding Bevs !, hand 
contentedly, and feeling the glow of something like happiness 
in her wicked old heart. “ The first tunc k came here, it was 
with the deliberate intention of in.iking myself disagitcahle 
But directly I saw .Mis Rivers, 1 —well, I changed my 
mind." 

“ By Jove '' Uncle Ted exclaimed. “ I'll go straight away 
and put in>scll on letins with the cnem)." 

“ Uncle Ted is a dailiiu at he.iit, Bess confided to Miss 
Benbott. “ But of coiii'-e in. has spun ' 

“ He wouldn't he a s.uloi man if he hadn’t," remarked .Miss 
Benliow indulgentl) 

"No, continued Bess " \nd he feels rather strongly on 
the subject of .Mr 1 Ics^l(ier 

" Naturally.’ said Miss Kin'/ow. "1 should if 1 were he” 

“Yes,’ agtecd hess hraceK “ ^o should I Lven as it is, 
I’m not too fond of Mi 1 icssidet Do you know', I, too, have 
a name for him I rail him tla ctnngelmg He seems to me 
hopelessly unliKi ,i limiliti of Miss IVessidcr s I’m sure he’s 
a changeling ' 

Aunt Caroh'ie < luukled 

" Perhaps he is, sh< an.wiicd ' I tieser thought of it 
Poor William .A [iiuatc dilectivc .uid a changeling, f’ti 
tainly a teniarkahli comhmatinn for a respectable bank 
manager And jou < onsidet luin unworthy of llic hemour of 
being my nieces brothei. 

“Yes,’’ said Bcbs aaunclil) “ She . one in ten thousand.” 

"You are fond of her, then ’ ilic old woman asked. 

“I love her, and Mis Kiveis, both of them,” the girl 
replied eager!) "You have no idea what they’ve done for 
me. And the fiddle make 1 , too I shall never forget that 
'first day of freedom—that siilendid beginning of the Eman¬ 
cipation." 

“ The Emancipation ? ” Miss Benbow repeated. " From 
what ? ” 

“ From bondage, from the old order of things, from the 
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“And how diA the half-witted fiddle-maker help, pray?” 
snquired Miss Berfbo«'. “ I suppose he is half-witted.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Bess admitted. “ But he is a great 
genius. The real thing, you know. He helped me by being 
the real thing. That’s all I can say. I came here to see 
Mrs Rivers—uninvited. She was out. Mr Stilling rushed in 
to find a tool he had dropped. He told me about fiddle- 
making, and about varnish. I could see at once that he was 
the real thing. I shall always think that he opened the doors 
for me, and the others welcomed me in ” 

“ And your mother ? ’ asked Aunt Caroline. '• What has 
she to say about the Emancipation ? ’ 

“ Mother has had to learn that this is the year igo8,’’ Bess 
said strictly. 

“ It strikes me we all have to learn that, Aunt Caroline 
returned. “Well, is she learning? Has she learnt? ’ 

“ Yes, splendidly, generous!), Bess answered. “Beyond 
all my hopes and c\pet tations ’ 

f- “ Ml,’’ said Miss Benbow with a twinkle in her eye “ I 
{mist find out which method she used. 

? Meanwhile Bending had approached the fuithei end of the 
foom, where William and Hughic, Margaiet, llaniet and Dr 
Edgar were gathered together. In spite of his good in- 
jtentions, the Captain did not look in the least conciliating, 
lie had the appearance, indeed, of advancing to pounce on 
his prey. Margaret was intensely amused, and recovered 
pome of her light-heartedness which had gone straying this 
iifternoon. Harriet, on the other hand, became a little 
an\ious, and made .111 impetuous movement forward. 
William coughed pompously, and tried to remember the 
dignity of his position as Manager of the County & West¬ 
minster Bank. The golf-links faded from his mind. He 
thought only of his innei sanctum at the Bank, and wished 
himself safely in the seclusion of Lothbury. Bess surveyed 
the situation from afar, not quite re-assured about Uncle 
Ted’s bristles. Aunt Caroline, wicked old sinner, chuckled 
silently. Dr Edgar feared that Bending would not be able 
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to resist striking the private detective full in tlie face. 
Hughie went one better, and believed thaU Uncle Ted would 
knock him down. It was a critical inoment; and it is 
difficult to say what might have happened, if Harriet had 
not put her hand on her shipmate’s arm and said: 

“Ah, darling, so here you are. You haven’t seen Mr 
Tressider yet, have you? It’s kind of him to have brought 
Miss Benbow here this afternoon, isn’t it ? I’ve been pleased 
to welcome him to my house.” 

Bending’s pugnacity diminished at the sound of Harriet’s 
voice. He remembered in time that this was his shipmate’s 
vessel, and that he had come to put himself on terms witl 
the enemy. He stretched out his hand, not very willingly, 
still he stretched it out, and looking at William somewhat 
fiercely, he said: 

“ Yes, it was good of you to bring Aunt Caroline, sir. 
Not very comfortable for you, I daresay.” 

“ It was my duty, sir,” William answered, taking refuge in 
his piety. “ Mrs Rivers understands that I should not have 
intruded on her, except for family duty.” 

“William, William, you promised not to speak of family 
duty,” said Margaret reproachfully. 

“What do I hear about th.at old-fashioned commodity, 
‘ family duty ’ ? ” asked Aunt Caroline from the other end of 
the room. “I have sharp ears, you know. Be careful, 
William.” 

There was a general laugh, in which William himself joined. 

“I beg your pardon. Aunt Caroline,” he said quaintly. 
“ It slipped out. I was escaping from one pitfall, and tumbled 
into another.” 

And fortified by the returning sense of mental ease and 
physical safety, he allowed himself to add with a characteristic 
commingling of pompousness, penitence and courtesy: 

“I was going to remark, and will still remark if I am 
permitted—that Mrs Rivers’s agreeable—indulgence has con¬ 
verted that—that duty—pardon me, again. Aunt Caroline— 
has converted that—duty into a—privilege.” 
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“ Bravo, Margaret said, holding out her hand to 

him. “ Bravo.” \ 

And she whispered: 

“ I won't desert you. I’ll help you out with the old lady. 
I’ll secure the Twelfth.” 

“ Bravo, sir,” Bending exclaimed generously; and he 
lowered his lance, retired from the lists and retreated to 
Aunt Caroline and Bess. 

“ I’m safer here,” he said smiling. “ No knowing what I 
mightn’t want to do or say, if 1 remained over there much 
longer.” 

Harriet also thought he was safer now; hut, anxious to 
prevent the possibility of any further strain, she sat down 
at the piano, and began playing some of the airs from 
‘ Carmen,’ singing them softly at the same time. 'J'hen she 
strummed some waltzes, and wandered about bewitchingly 
from one melody to another, until she had worked her way 
into ‘Black Eyed Susan,’ and ‘'I'he Midshipmite.’ 

“Will you sing, darling?” she cried light-heartedly. 
“ And we’ll join in the chorus. What a pity we haven’t 
the concertina! 

And to persuade him she began :— 

“With a long, long pull, ami a 'trong, strong pull. 

Gaily, lads, let us go. 

And we’ll drink to-night to the Midshipmite, 

Singing cheerily, lads, Vo ho ! ” 

Bending leapt to her side, and sang his sailor’s best, the 
chorus supporting him nobly. Even Aunt Caroline mumbled 
something about ‘ cheerily lads, Yo ho ! ’ 

When the music was over. Dr Edgar said to Margaret in a 
whisper: 

“ I told Mrs Bending that Mrs Rivers’s gift of music was 
a reconciling one. But her atmosphere is a rer-onciling 
atmosphere.” 

“Yes,” Margaret answered. “I felt that from the be¬ 
ginning. Even at school.” 
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“ You are going to miss her badly, I fear,’' he said kindly. 
“ You’re fretting. I’m afraid.” r 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ Paul and I are'both fretting. But 
of course there’s no sense in that. We wouldn’t wish to have 
anything different. And we love Bending. He will make 
her very happy. I suppose we shall be able to pull ourselves 
together, when the time comes. A week from to-day—think 
of it. Four years and a half since we burnt my palmistry 
cards, and threw my crystal into San Diego Bay. Four and a 
half happy years. The happiest years of my life.” 

“ Some friends remain, Margaret,” he said simply. It was 
the first time he had called her by her Christian name. 

“ Yes,” she said gently. “ I know that. And you are one 
of them.” 

“ Yes,” he answered gravely; and to prevent himself from 
saying more than those few unselfish words, he rose and joined 
the others who were clustering round Aunt Caroline. Mar¬ 
garet followed him. The old lady turned at once to her 
niece, and said : 

“Well, Margaret, I’ve had an eventful afternoon, haven’t I ? 
Not successful from a business point of view, since you refuse 
to come and be Number 'fwelve. But I’ve forgiven an 
enemy, witnessed the harmless encounter of two hostile per¬ 
sons, and met the famous Polar Explorer face to face. Ah, 
he did not manage to find that North Pole, did he ? But let 
that pass. Now remember you have undertaken to find 
Number Twelve, and you have offered to read the Apocrypha 
to me, and occasionally to take me out in an aeroplane—I 
mean a taximeter—I get so confused with all these modern 
terms. I’m not angry with you for refusing my offer. When 
I look round at this happy little company, I am not surprised 
that you don’t wish to come into the atmosphere of Mecklen- 
burgh Square. I have enough sense left to understand that 
much. No, I’m not angry with you. My anger has dis¬ 
appeared even as your bitterness. What were those words 
from the Apocrypha ? Something about a ship, I think. Be 
so good as to recite them.” 
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Margaret smileil, and repeated the words : 

“ As a ship that passeth over the waves of the water, which 
when it is gone, the trace thereof cannot be found, neither the 
pathway of the keel in the waves.” 

“ Neither the pathway of the keel in the waves,” murmured 
Aunt Caroline; and she stood for a moment lost in thought, 
they waiting, until her reverie was over. 

“Well, good-bye,” she said. “ Good-bye, Mrs Rivers. Is 
it allowable in the year 1908 to say ‘ God bless you ’ ? If so, 
I say it. Ah, you’re going to give me your arm, Captain 
Bending. Thank you. As I remarked before, I have never 
disliked sailor men. Good-bye, Dr Edgar. We are friends, 
are we not? As I remarked before, you were so easy to 
replace. Come, William, don’t keep me waiting.” 

They all followed her out into the hall where Quong was 
awaiting them. Margaret, who glanced at the couch outside 
the drawing-room, noticed Paul’s gauging callipers lying there, 
and knew that he had probably crept down to listen to 
Harriet’s music, and had darted off when the door opened. 
She looked up the staircase and saw his weird figure dis¬ 
appearing in the distance. In those last days he hovered 
around, seeking their companionship in a way he had never 
sought it before. Margaret guessed that probably, this very 
afternoon, he had been longing to join them, and yet had been 
unable to break through his prison walls of mental aloofness. 
She beckoned to Quong and told him to run upstairs with the 
callipers. Then she took her part with the others in presiding 
over Aunt Caroline’s departure. Quong had re-appeared as 
though by magic, and gliding smilingly amongst them, opened 
the front door to see if the taximeter had arrived. His ordi¬ 
nary smile suddenly changed to an extraordinary smile which 
he kept for one person alone—and that person was Mrs 
Ermyntrude Bending. Yes, there she stood, stately and self- 
contained, until she found herself confronted suddenh with 
Mr William Tressider, her so-called private detective, and 
a tall, grim, old lady leaning on Edward’s arm. The house 
at Westminster had given poor Ermyntrude many shocks, but 
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this unexpected meeting was the severest/of them all; for 
William Tressider was the last person on earth she would 
have wished to meet in Mrs Rivers’s liome, and in Edward’s 
presence. But she had always risen to the demands of every 
trying occasion; and her imperial superiority, an integral 
part of her nature, which she could control, if she chose, but 
never destroy, :isserted itself boldly at this critical moment 
for the safeguaiding of her dignity. She fled to her moun¬ 
tain hei§^its, and from those inaccessible summits looked 
down calmly and impersonally on the little group of human 
beings gathered together in the low-lying plains. She greeted 
them with an intellectual smile, bowed with stately gracious¬ 
ness to j)oor William who was longing for the safety and 
security of his Bank, and allowed herself to be presented 
with due ceremony to Miss Benbow. Much to Margaret’s 
amusement. Aunt Caroline seemed (|uelled by Ermyntrude’s 
regal manner and appearance. Her ready tongue remained 
quiet, and she glanced at her new acquaintance with a certain 
amount of bewildered inquiry, as though she were trying to 
guess the name of the Remote Region, of which this person¬ 
age was evidently an important inhabitant. 

“I hope,” Ermyntrude was saying, closing her eyes and 
opening them again, “I hope that Captain Bending has been 
telling you about his Polar Expedition. That would interest 
you, I am quite sure. Vou heard, no doubt, of his recent lec¬ 
ture before the Royal Institution, did you not? That was a 
proud evening for us. A most illuminating lecture—especi¬ 
ally that part of it which dealt with the Continental Shelf. 
There is a long letter in the Tivies to-day on the subject of 
the Continental Shelf, which appears indeed to excite as much 
heated controversy as Free Trade or Tariff Reform—or even 
Women’s Suffrage, Mr Tressider.” 

Poor William looked more embarrassed than ever at being 
addressed even thus harmlessly, but he smiled his best bank 
manager’s smile, and coughed a little. No one else smiled. 
Everyone else was stunned by the impact of Ermyntrude’s 
ironclad of culture. Harriet was the first to recover herself, 
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and, with the co-operation of Hughie and Bess, piloted Mrs 
Bending safely into the drawing-room. Bending, who seemed 
half stupefied, offered his arm to Aunt Caroline, and made 
some attempt to carry out his original intention of conducting 
the ancient dame to her taximeter. But Margaret prevented 
him. 

“ Please allow me to t.ikc your jilare. Captain,” she said 
cheerily. “It is my duly—my family duty.” 

And she whispered : 

“Go and see after Mrs Emijntrude. She is evidently 
suffering from a bad culture attack.” 

He hurried off to help Harriet, and Aunt Caroline was 
escorted by Margaret, Quong, \Villiam and Dr Edgar. Aunt 
Caroline leaned heavily on her niece’s arm. 

“ Continental Shelf, indeed ! ” she said crossly. “ Con¬ 
tinental nonsense. What does she know about it, pray? 
I don’t want to know about it. And I don’t suppose she 
does either. She just protends to herself. That’s what 
she does.” 

“She thinks she wants to know,’ lemarked Margaret 
brightly. “And it comes to the same thing in the long run, 
doesn’t it? You only have to think long enough that you 
want something, and, lo and behold, you want it.” 

“ But you don’t get it,” Aunt Caroline said grimly. “ Yes, 
William, you step into the taximeter first. You must be glad 
to reach a comparatively safe retreat. You’ve had a trying 
afternoon, and I’ll say this for you, you have behaved very 
well. Even Margaret must admit that. There have been 
critical but interesting moments. Continental Shelf! No 
wonder that pretty young girl resolved to rebel. No wonder 
she wanted the real thing. I hope she will continue to rebel. 
Are you intending to get in, Dr Edgar ? I shall have great 
pleasure in driving you to one of your patients whom you 
have not abandoned.” 

He laughingly declined her offer, but helped to pack her 
comfortably in the cab; and shut the door. 

The motor rounded the corner by ‘The Two Chairmen, 
24 
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and slipped into Queen Anne’s Gate. Dr Edgar turned to 
Margaret. 

“Now I’m off,” he said gently. “You go and rest. You 
look tired. These are trying days for you, Margaret.” 

“ They will pass,’’ she answered, nodding to him. “ It isn’t 
as if I didn’t love and trust the sailor man. That alone 
makes my parting with Harriet possible. She managed him 
splendidly, didn’t she? I really thought all was over with 
my changeling brother. We couldn’t have had that merry 
music if IVIrs Ermyntrude had arrived on the scene sooner, 
and in that intellectual frame of mind. I think she must 
have been seeing Mr Theodotc Theodore, on the sly. Well, 
I must go and attend to her relajise. It’s only temporary, of 
course. But the Continental Shelf made it fearfully acute ! ” 

“She had to protect herself from her own embarrassment,” 
Dr Edgar said, always ready to uphold Ermyntrude. “ And 
very well she did it.” 

“ Oh, don’t be alarmed,” Margaret remarked smiling. 
“ I’m not criticising your favourite. Culture or no culture 
mountain heights or no mountain heights, Mrs Ermyntrud* 
has won my homage for all time. Good-bye. I hope yoi 
think better of me for this confession ! ” 

'J’he door closed. He stood staring at the house wliicl 
contained his whole happiness. Then he passed down tht 
Cockpit steps into Birdcage ^Valk, and paused before tb 
Wellington Barracks. 

“Does she love me?” he asked himself. “Sometiro 
I think she does. And at other times . . .” 

He shook his head, and went on his way. 
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TIJ'RMYNTRUUE’S ‘relapse ’ proved to be only temporary, 
and was found to have been brought on, not only by 
the shock of seeing William Tressider in Mrs Rivers’s house, 
but by a prolonged interview with another poet who had 
even less of the ‘ real thing ’ in his nature than Mr Theodore 
Theodore himself. Bess gatliered that he had been reading 
to her mother his new play entitled: ‘ The Death of Pro¬ 
metheus.’ It was dedicated to her, and was to be produced 
by the Stage Society at some distant date veiled in vague¬ 
ness. Bess also discoveied a dangerous new volume by 

f Oliver Lodge : ‘ Electrons,’ and a book of philosophy : 
etaphysical Phenomena.’ These two enemies had arrived 
post during the morning, and had started the mischief at 
'full speed. 

“ Of course we must expect these backslidings,” Bess 
confided seriously to Uncle Ted, who was hugely amused by 
her grave manner. “ I’m not in the least disheartened. I 
consider mother is doing splendidly. And if all mothers 
were to follow her lead. Uncle Ted, all daughters would be 
as happy as I have become through the Emancipation.” 

“The Emancipation has been a benefit to us all, my dear,” 
Uncle Ted said, “yes, to every man-jack of us. I thought 
at first that the Solicitor-General was going to be thrown 
overboard. But I suppose I was wong. I generally am.” 

“ No, you weren’t wrong,” Bess said smiling. “ He did 
nearly»go overboard. But I changed my mind.” 

“ Ah,” said Uncle Ted winking at his pipe. “I’m glad. 
I’m fond of Hughie.” 

V You’ve been most awfully kind to him,” Bess said 
impulsively. “ He’d follow you to the ends of the earth.” 

m 
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“ Hughie has been good to me,” Uncle Ted returned. “ A 
middle-aged man’s a fool if he turns away from the jolly 
good friendship of a young fellow. Now I’m going to 
tell you a secret. No one knows yet, but Hughie will know 
in two or three hours’ time. I’ve got him leave of absence 
for two days, and to-morrow he and I are off to Cheshire.” 

“ To Cheshire ? ” she exclaimed. “ All that way ? And 
only five days before we lose you ? And with Hughie ? What 
can it mean ? ” 

“Well, I’ll explain,” he said, “I’ve been waiting till I 
knew for certain that the brute had returned to his home. 
He’s there now—my shipmate’s husband, you know—that 
brute who insulted her at the Royal Institution, when your 
mother came into line. I’ve got to see him, give him 
a bit of my mind and speak, some words of warning to 
him. And I can’t go alone. I must have some one to say : 
‘Easy, easy, Uncle Ted,’ befoie 1 make a dash into the 
house. As I can’t take you—it wouldn’t do, Bess, my little 
dear—I’m going to take your representative—my friend 
Hughie. I'heie, I’ve told you the secret first. Don’t let 
anyone know. And certainly not the Westminster people. 
They’d be anxious. And there’s nothing to be anxious 
about. But it is my duty, as well as my wish, by Jove, to 
meet that beast face to f.ice.” 

“ You won’t run any risks, you won’t do anything violent,” 
Bess begged, gicatly pleased by the confidence, and yet 
dismayed by the news. We all thought you were going to 
attack the changeling.” 

“ I thought so, too,” laughed Uncle Ted. “ A rush of 
indignation came over me.” 

“ But a rush of indignation will come over you when you 
see Mr James Blackburn,” Bess exclaimed. “And what 
then ? ” ^ 

“ I don’t know, Bess,” he said simply. “ That has to work 
itself out.” 

“ Yes, of course,” she answered eagerly. “ I understgpd. 
One must just hope that all will go well. I wish I could 
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have been with you. But as I can’t, I think it is perfectly 
darling of you to have chosen Hughie, Uncle Ted. Doesn’t 
that alone show what you think of him ? He will be off his 
head from joy and pride. Oh dear, I shall be very anxious. 
I shall keep on saying: ^ Easy, easy, Unde Ted' But I’m 
glad you’re going. Oh, why wasn’t I born a man—a pirate 
—a sea-robber—an explorer—a harpoonei ! My spiiit’s up ! 
My spirit’s up ! If I could only go too ! ” 

Of course she did not go. But she saw them off at Euston 
the next morning, and gave them good counsel together with 
wise words of warning and caution. 

They arrived at Crewe about two o’clock, and thence went 
on to Sandbach. James Bl.ickburn’s place w.is four or five 
miles from Sandbach, and tlicy drove through wooded country 
to reach it. They decided to put up for the night at the 
‘ Black Cock,’about a mile away from the JIall; and Uncle 
Ted thought it would he better if Hughie lemained at the 
inn and awaited his return there. But Hughie would have 
nothing of the sort. No, he said, he intended to go to the 
very house,* the very room, if possible. So it was settled this 
way; and they continued llieir journey direct to the Hall. 

It was a blazing hot day in the middle of July, with 
never a breath of air to lessen the fierceness of the sun. 
Bending became agitated as they approached nearer to his 
shijrmate’s former home. She had given him all her con¬ 
fidences; she had withheld nothing from him; but the 
history of her marriage with James Blackburn and her escape 
with Robert Stilling took on an added and more painful 
meaning, as he passed along the road over which she must 
have driven thousands of times, and as his eyes saw the trees, 
fields and lanes, each one of which must have been to 
her a familiar friend. He was invaded by many emotions: 
anger, against Blackburn, jealousy of Stilling, irritation with 
her,^ annoyance with circumstance, contemiit of himself for 
being jealous, irritated and annoyed, sympathy with her 
unhappiness lived through here, regrets over her soiled 
reputation, doubts about his own wisdom in marrying her. 
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He forgot his own poor record—not a difficult thing for even 
the most just and generous man to do. In fact, like Ermyn- 
trude, Bending had a relapse. It was only temporary, of 
course; but it was a relapse. No one ever knew of it, except 
himself. The young fellow strolling by his side up the long 
carriage-drive, watched him take off his hat, wave it about 
wildly as though cooling his head and forget to replace it. 

“By Jove, he is worked up,” Hughie thought. “Glad 
the boss let me off, and that 1 am here to look after him. 
Ugly job this.” 

He put his hat on as they came to the end of the carriage- 
drive with its grassy hanks and fine ihododendron bushes. 
He stood still a moment, and surveyed the stretch of lawn in 
front of the stalely while house, of which Harriet had once 
been mistress. A jicacock was strutting across the grass. 
To the left an enchanting pergola of roses attracted his 
attention. Yonder stood the gieat cedar tree of which she 
had spoken with pride ; and further off, he saw greenhouses, 
and a pond with floating w.xteililies, and foreign water-fowl. 
Finally he signed to Hughie, and they went forward to the 
front door which appeared to open into a conservatory. He 
rang the bell, and bit his li])s whilst he waited for admission. 
Hughie glanced at him uneasily. 

“ All right, sir ? ” he asked kindly. 

“ All right, old fellow,” Uncle Ted said, nodding his head. 
“Trying times, you know.” 

The servant came and told them that Mr Blackburn w'as 
not at home, but that he would certainly be back in an hour 
or so. Would they not wait? Bending replied that they 
w'ould prefer to call again in a coujile of hours. He was on 
the point of going, when an open carriage drove up, and a 
lady stepped out. 'I'lic tw'o men raised their hats, and she 
bowed and glanced at them enquiringly. From her quiet air 
of proprietorship, it was obvious that she was Mrs Blackburn ; 
but Bending would in any case have recognised her from 
Harriet’s description of her appearance when they met in 
those strange and painful circumstances, in the Abbey. 
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“ Can I be of any service to you ? ” she asked courteously 
in her somewhat twangy voice, which sounded curiously at 
variance with her attractive face, her winning archness of 
expression and her dainty attire. “ tVere you wishing to see 
Mr Blackburn ? ” 

“ Yes,” Bending ansivered, a little confused. “ But I learn 
he is out. If you will allow us, we will call again. It is a— 
matter of—of im])orlanc('. I j)articularly wish to see him.” 

“May I ask your name?” she said. “And won’t you 
come in and wait ? ” 

“ My name is Bending,” he said. “ And this is my nephew. 
But we must not intrude on you. Wo will call again.” 

“Not Bending the explorer?’’ she exclaimed excitedly. 
“Yes? Come in—come in ! I’m so glad to see you. And 
your nephew, loo.” 

But Bending did not move from the threshold, though he 
smiled and showed his appreciation of the kind welcome she 
was offering him. 

“ Mrs Blackburn,” he said gently, “ I cannot come into 
your house under false pretences. This isn’t a friendly visit 
I am paying to your husband. It is necessary that I should 
meet him face to face and give him a grave warning.” 

“A grave warning,” she repeated excitedly, “a grave 
warning.” 

“Yes,” Bending said. “You understand I cannot accept 
your hospitality.” 

“Yes, you can, yes, you can,” she answered decidedly. 
And without waiting for an answer, she signed to them im¬ 
periously to follow her into the drawing-room. Bending, un¬ 
easy in his mind, but unwilling to appear discourteous, obeyed 
her. Hughie remained behind and .slipped out into the garden. 

“Your nephew?” Mrs Blackburn a.sked, as Bending came 
alone into the room. “ Where is he ? ” 

“He will wait,” Bending answered. “He w'll take a 
stroll over your beautiful grounds.” 

“Yes, they are beautiful,” she said, with a tune of regret 
in her voice. 
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And she added involuntarily: 

“ I shall miss them.” 

“ You are thinking of going away, then ? ” he asked. 
“ Travelling to far-off regions, I suppose. That is what we 
all do now-a-days.” 

“You do,” she said smiling. “And no doubt you will 
be off to the North Pole again soon ? ” 

“Not yet,” he answered shaking his head. 

“ Why, of course, I remember now,” she exclaimed. 
“ You’re going to be married. I saw something about it 
in the ])apers.” 

Bending was greatly stirred. 

“ Mrs Blackburn,” he cried. “ It is because of my 
marriage that I am here. I must explain to you the object 
of this visit; and then you’ll realise that I have no right to 
intrude on your kindness. I am marrying Harriet Rivers— 
your husband’s divorced wife —and I have come to tell him 
that she now has a champion to protect her against—you 
must pardon me—you must pardon me—against his repeated 
insults and insolence. You yourself were a witness on one 
occasion —in the Abbey. Do you remember ? ” 

“Do I remember.'” she exclaimed, springing uj) from 
the sofa. “Do I remeiiiber? Why, that scene has haunted 
me, day and night. And you’re going to marry that beautiful 
woman with the big generous heart. Oh, I know she has a 
generous heart, and I’ve heard it from all sides in these parts. 
Kind memories of her linger here. Be good to her. Captain 
Bending. She has suffered here —I can tell you that—I’ve 
thought of her, sym[)athised w’ith her, yes, yes,- and rejoiced 
over her escape. And you can tell her from me that I am 
going to escape ; and she’ll rejoice over my freedom.” 

“You are going to escajje,” Bending repeated, staring 
at her. 

“Yes,” she went on with increasing excitement. “To¬ 
morrow I leave this house never to return. To-morrow I 
wend my way back to my home in Texas ; and these months 
of my married life will be only as an evil recollection, with 
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which I shall fight for all I’m worth. She escaped differently, 
poor darling—different temperament—different upbringing— 
she was bound down by heavy traditions to go on enduring— 
enduring long past her power of endurance, and in her utter 
collapse and despair she had to lean on someone else’s 
strength to help her through—the history of many and many 
a woman who has been sneered at for taking the step she 
^ook, by means of a friend and lover. But I don’t sneer, 
derhaps if I’d endured long enough, and temptation had 
come my way, her history would have been my history. And 
in any case, our aims and objects are the same—freedom— 
freedom. Yes, to-morrow I go. I can scarcely believe myself. 
And the only thing I shall regret is—what do you think ?-- 
the grass, the lawns, the green grass, the green grass. What 
must you think of me for speaking to you in this manner ? 
And you see, because I can’t control myself. I’ve put myself 
in your power—the power of a person I’ve never seen 
before.” 

“But the light person,” Bending said gently ; and his kind 
voice and open countenance gave a calming assurance of his 
honour and loyalty. 

“ Thank you,” she said. 

“The right person,” he repeated, “and for more reasons 
than one, Mrs Blackburn. First, because you are in trouble, 
and then because you healed her—m the Abbey, you know — 
she said you healed her—and then because you have healed 
me.” 

“ Healed you ? ” she asked in surprise. “ How ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me to explain,” he said; and he turned from 
her and looked out at the green lawns. The lelapse was over. 
It was followed by bitter shame, remorse, added love and 
sympathy born of a larger understanding. 

Perhaps Mrs Blackburn guessed his secret. Women know 
many things by intuition; and she was in that mysterious 
uplifted condition, when the mind leaps out to instant under¬ 
standing. Whether she knew or not, she did not at¬ 
tempt to disturb his reflections; but when at length he 
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recollected her presence and came towards her, she' 
whispered: 

“Be very good to her, Captain Bending.” 

“ Yes,” he said, and he took the hand which she held out 
and kissed it reverently. 

“ Cood-bye, Mrs Blackburn,” he said. “ Good luck to you 
in your old home. We are going to be married almost im¬ 
mediately, and then we’ie off to Australia. But we have a 
dear friend living in our London house—Mrs Rivers’s house— 
No. 30 Old Queen Street, Westminster. If you should prove 
to be in trouble, she will not fail you. Her name is Margaret 
Tressidcr. Will you remember? Now good-bye again. I 
cannot wait foi your husband here. I’m stopping for the 
night at the ‘ Black Cock,’ and I’ll send him a letter from there, 
asking for an inteiview. If he refuses to come to me, I must 
come heie again. For I intend to see him. It is absolutely 
necessary that \\c should meet. 

She made no comment on his words. It was obvious that 
.she was entirely indifferuit to Blackburn’s welfare, and that 
the piobabilities of an unpleasant encounter between her 
husband and himself were of no significance to her. Ht 
realised that a man must have tried a wife beyond all tellinj. 
to have forfeited her piotectivencssiu an hour of strain. Am 
she did not look a hard woman. Even the expression of a 
set detennination on her face, could not rob her eyes of their 
tenderness, nor her features of an engaging archness not 
moulded foi tragedies. She did not now attempt to detail 
Bending. She accomjianied him through the hall to the front 
door, beckoned to Hiighie who was lingering outside, spoke 
a few pleasant words to the young fellow, and walked with the 
two men as far as the beginning of the carriage drive. Here 
she stopped. 

“ Good-bye, Captain Bending,” she said. “ Tell her—tell 
her how glad I am for her happiness. No. 30 Old Queen 
Street. No. 30 Old Queen Street, Westminster. Margaret 
'I'ressider. I shall remember.” 

She left them, They found their way out of the grounds, 
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picked up their trap, and had nearly arrived back at the ‘ Black 
Cock,’ when they saw a rider coming towards them, at a furious 
pace. Their driver told them that this must be Squire 
Blackburn; for no one else in the whole district rode at such 
T break-neck pace. It was he. They drew up short, and 
co: as ,lo liini to stop as he came dashing past. Bending 
thene, J\3nt, and hurried to the horse’s side. 
decQ>j/hat is it ? ” Blackburn asked impatiently. “ My horse 
ce.'jn’t stand. What is it you want?” 

“I want an interview with you,” Bending answered, his 
anger rising at once at the man’s insolent tone. “ I’ve been 
to your house, and now I’ll trouble you to come to the inn. 
My name is Bending.” 

“ I don’t know you,” Blackburn called out roughly. “ I’ve 
no time. You can write. Stand back. She kicks.” 

“ (Captain Edward Bending,” Bending repeated in a clear 
voice, and without moving an inch out of his way. “ And 
you have to see me, sir, whether you like it or not.” 

Blackburn’s fai e, flushed already, coloured to a deeper 
crimson, lie now recognised the explorer. Without saying 
a \vord, he turned his horse’s head and dashed on to the ‘ Black 
Cock.’ When the trap arrived a few minutes later, Hughie 
turned to Uncle 'Pod who had now worked himself into a 
furious rage, and said: 

“For God’s sake. Uncle Ted, easy, easy. Remember 
you’re going to get married. Keep cool, Uncle Ted, keep 
|Cool, I implore you. The man’s half drunk as it is.” 

In ansswer Uncle 'Ped gave him an indignant glance which 
plainly meant: “ Don’t interfere with me, you damned youug 
idiot,” and stalked into the little coflee-room where Blackburn 
was awaiting him. 1 'he door closed with a bang. The two 
men were face to face and alone. 'Phey stared at each other 
in silence at first; and then Blackburn said surlily and with 
thickened speech: 

“ Well, Captain Bending, what do you want of me ? Sorry 
I didn’t recognise you on the road. What do you want of me ? ” 

“ 1 want nothing from you,” Bending answered with sur- 
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prising calmness. “ I have merely come to tell you that the 
woman whom you divorced, honours me by marrying me in 
five days’ time.” 

“What’s that to do with me, I should like to know?” 
Blackburn asked with biting scorn. “ I wish you joy of her. 
1 washed my hands of the baggage years ago.” .o you 

“ But you won’t find you’ve washed your hands'ost ira- 
Bending replied with sudden rage. “ That’s the pe a 
That’s why you’re here. 'I'hat’s why I’m here. You har 
to reckon with me now', not with a defenceless woman who 
can’t protect herself from your insults. Oh, I’ve heard. My 
God, if I’d been near you at the Royal Institution that 
evening, if I’d been near you in the Abbey that afternoon. 
I’d have-’ 

“ Well, I’ll allow she has a mighty champion,” Blackburn 
interrupted with a rasping laugh. “ Perhaps I shall have to 
look out. But 1 tell you she’s not wortli— that. You don’t 
know her history—she’s ” 

“ I know her history—and 1 know yours,” Bending broke 
in, now fully roused. 

Blackburn gave a rontemptuous laugh. 

“Then you’ll understand,” he sneered, “that there’s not 
much to choose between her history and my history. I wish 
you joy of her. One day you’ll come home and find the 
bird flown. She-” 

“ Don’t dare to say another word of her,” Bending cried, 
almost choking with passion. “ I’ve come to warn you that 
you have to deal with me in the future—no, by God—not 
in the future, but now—now.” 

He had lost control over himself. He swung up to 
Blackburn, and with his left hand grasped the man’s arm 
convulsively. In another second he would have attacked 
him. But the door opened. 

Hughie appeared. His face was deadly white; but his 
manner was amazingly authoritative. IVithout a moment’s 
hesitation, he advanced on Uncle Ted, and put both his 
hands heavily on Uncle Ted’s shoulders. ' 
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“Uncle Ted,” he said, in his young ringing voice, “the 
man’s not worth this. You can see for yourself that he’s 
not worth it. You’ve told him what you wanted to tell him. 
He knows perfectly well that he can’t trifle with you. Any¬ 
one would know that. Easy, easy, old fellow. Oh, you can 
col as angry as you like with me. I don’t care. Come 
thene. Uncle Ted. Easy, easy’s the word.’’ 
decond turning to the other man with equal authoritativencss 
off.e young fellow said : 

“You see you have a devil of an enemy in him—and in 
me, too, sir. I also warn you. I heard you.” 

Then with lightning speed he hustled Uncle Ted into the 
dog-cart, seized the reins himself, and dashed straight off to 
Sandbach. 

After they had gone two or three hundi ed yards. Bending 
took off his hat, and wiped his foiehead and his temples 
where the veins stood out, swollen and blue. 

“Gad,” he said, “you’ie an astute young devil—that’s 
what you are—another half second and I should have killed 
the cur.” 

So this was how Hughie brought the Captain safely back 
to the happiness which was awaiting him. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


'"[''HE laurels of this little rural expedition bclongct 

general acclamation to the very jiroud young Solicir> - 
Ceneral. Hughie was i)etted and appreciated as though he 
had been a hero returning from the conquest of a continent. 
He pretended, of course, that he did not deserve the ])raisc 
and thanks which he was enjoying hugely. But what he 
liked most of all was Bess’s secret admission. 

“Darling old Hughie,” she said, “I’m fearfully proud of 
you. And you’ve been such a brick about the Emancipation.” 

“The Emancipation has been a fine thing for us all, Bess,” 
he said. “ It got us out of ruts, didn’t it ? And I haven’t 
lost you, have 1 ? And are you quite sure 1 can leave off 
being haughty ? ” 

“Yes, for the time,” she laughed, giving him a kiss. 

“What a relief not to have to be haughty,” he said 
quaintly—“ even foi a time! ” 

Their young voices rang out merrily, and Uncle Tec’ 
whispered to his shipmate : 

“ No doubt now about those two young craft steering sio^. 
by side, as we shall always do, sweetheart.” 

“ How I hope I shan’t have many tornadoes at first,' 
Harriet remarked simply. 

“At first!” repeated Bending and Margaret in chorus' 
and up to the day of the marriage Harriet was well teased 
for those words. 

They were married before the Registiar on the twentieth 
of July, five days after the encounter with James Blackburn 
They had chosen to have no grand preparations, no senseles. 
display. The only member of the household who dressec? 
up for the occasion, was Quong. He wore a resplendent 
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new silk-embroidered coat suitable for high ceremonial; and 
polished his pigtail, until it shone like a sword. He tried to 
induce Paul to put on a necktie. But in vain. However, 
as Margaret remarked to Ermyntrude, the Chinaman’s 
magnificence did duty for everyone; and his smiling but 
consequential demeanour lent a tone of state importance to 
the simple lunch. He had insisted on having the table 
decorated with roses; and without consulting anyone, he had 
caused the window-boxes to be renewed with fresh jjink 
geraniums. He w'as, in fact, exceedingly masterful, but 
‘heap happy’: like all Chinamen, dearly loving a ceremony. 

There w'cre telegrams of congratulation from several 
members of the Orchardson I'Xpedition, good wishes from 
all quarters, and letters from m.any old friends, including Fru 
Kjaever, the w'hale lady. Hers was read aloud at lunch 
amid much laughter. Even Ermyntrude laughed, and forgave 
the whale lady her strange profession. 

“Dear friends,” she wrote,—“If you should change your 
■ minds at the last moment and decide not to go to Australia, 
come up here. I will place my whale island at your entire 
disposal. I can say no more. The interpreter, hearing of 
your marriage, has decided that he would like to marry Miss 
Tressider. You might mention this little matter to her. 

1 'hat a pity the Mad.agascan missionary isn’t here to recite 
Madagascan poem in honour of your wedding ! Ah, I have 
ways adored poets, Herr Captain Bending! Explorers— 
veil, you know what 1 think of that tiresome race ! All the 

I ime, I send you, and that dear woman, now your wife, my 
)ve and greetings. And 1 repeat my offer of my whale island, 
f which you speak so disrespectfully. But I have a generous 
icart, and I forgive you.” 

There was an advance copy of ‘The Voyage of the 
Canute' bound in morocco and beautifully decorated, the 
publisher’s gift to Harriet. And she had another gift. The 
Ascription on it brought the tears to her eyes and a rush 
|f appreciative gratitude into her heart. It was a basket filled 
fith delicate tinted azaleas, and the card attached to it bore 
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.nese words; Frofn Katharine Blackburn. Tender wishes 
and greetings." 

So the old order of things in No. 30 Old Queen Street 
came to an end. 

Harriet and Bending passed on their happy way; and 
neither of them had been allowed to see one single sign of 
sadness on Margaret’s face. She met Harriet’s tender little 
look of concern with an unwavering smile of quiet content. 

“All’s well with me, dear,” she whispered. “Don’t worry 
about me. You see, I trust the sailor man. You’re going to 
be very happy. Paul and I will cheer each other. Have 
no fears.” 

Two or three hours after they had left. Dr Edgar who had 
been prevented from being present at the informal family 
party, called in and found Margaret sitting alone in the 
drawing-room, working at her pomegranate embroidery. 

“Alone?” he said. “Did Mrs Ermyntrude and the 
youngsters leave you immediately, then ? ” 

“They were ever so kind,” she answered stitching away 
“They saw 1 wanted to be alone.” 

“Shall I go, dear? ” he said gently, half rising. 

“ No, no. I hoped you would come,” she answered. “ 
wanted to see you. You have things to say to me, haven’ 
you? You have been such a dear unselfish fellow keepin 
them in abeyance all this time. Don’t for a moment thm 
I don’t realise that. And I know that, even now, if I we L 
to ask you to leave me to gather myself together in my ow 
way, you would behave like a brick. But I don’t want yo; 
to go. 1 want you to stay.” ' 

“ Margaret,” he cried, “ won’t you marry me, my darling, 

I am yours—unutterably—unalterably yours. You knt. 
that. Can’t you love me well enough to marry me ? I wal 
you—I want you.” / 

She looked straight in front of her. The embroide 
dropped from her hands. She was pale and trembling. 

“ I don’t love you,” she said in a low strained voice, 
wish I did. Dear, dear old fellow, I wish I did. I like y( 
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^tvetnendously—like you—admire you—think no end of you— 
'trust you—but just that one thing is wanting—that secret 
wonderful thing to transform this liking into love, as I under¬ 
stand love—and without that secret wonderful thing I 
couldn’t marry—I couldn’t—I couldn’t—I should be doing 
a wrong to you and a wrong to myself.” 

He covered his face with his hands. 

“I couldn’t have married you and made a pretence of 
loving you,” she continued, still in that same low voice, “for 
the sake of having a husband, a position, and all the benefits 
of a prosperous married life. Women have done that too 
much. It’s time they left off. They ask for fair play. They 
must give fair play in return. Oh, I know they’ve been 
tempted. I was tempted. It is tempting. A secure position. 
A life’s companion. A hearth-side of your own, where you 
are not on sufferance. But I should have despised myself if 
I had deceived you, if I had been dishonest with you. Bad 
enough to wound you in this dreadful way; but worse, far 
worse to have deceived you. Time after time I’ve looked at 
Harriet’s face when she heard Bending’s voice, and envied 
her—for your sake. If I could have looked like that, felt like 
that, when I heard your kind voice, then-” 

“Then you would have married me, Margaret,” he said, 
uncovering his face, and smiling sadly. 

“Yes, dear old fellow,” she answered. “Yes.” 

“ And you think there is no chance of that tremendous 
liking transforming itself into love, as I understand love, and 
you understand love ? ” he asked half dreamily. 

“No,” she said, shaking her head almost imperceptibly. 

“ I must bear it, of course,” he said. “ There is nothing 
el.se for me to do. Perhaps I knew it. Perhaps I did not 
know it. How can one Judge, when one’s own heart is 
bounding with hope and joy ? Don’t fear that I am going 
to plead my cause, dear. I wanted that secret wonderful 
thing—and only that. Nothing short of that would have 
satisfied me. I have had a singularly loveless life; but I 
would much prefer that it should remain loveless, rather than 
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have it undermined by an ever-growing suspicion that I was* 
not loved. I’ve never told you my history, have I? A 
lonely childhood, spent now with my mother, now with my 
father—my parents were separated—no sisters and no 
brothers. Nothing whatever to humanise me. You came 
and humanised me. 1 owe all that to you. Most of my 
ideals had gone. You recalled them out of the distance. 
My hunger for money was becoming a greed, a creed. You 
checked it. 1 shall never bo so fond of money again. You 
made me ashamed of my worldlincss. I saw your unworld- 
lincss, your disinterestedness. They taught me. Even now, at 
this bitter moment for me, they touch up all the best in me. 
Although you don’t love me, you have worked wonders for me. 
You cannot take that away from me, Margaret.” 

“ 1 don’t wish to take it away,” she said gently. “ It is an 
ideal picture of me—no one would recognise it except you. 
But all the same. I’m glad of it—I prize it.” 

He had risen, and he stood staring at his favourite picture 
in the room, the silvery seascape over the mantelpiece. 

“Do you remember,” he said, at last, “when you and I 
were on our way up to Hampstead to search for Sparrowbird, 
that you told me you belonged to the great company of the 
unwanted ? You cannot say that now, can you ? 

“No,” she answered, her head bowed. “But isn’t life 
mysterious, baffling? Isn’t it an irony that when some 
beautiful gift is offered, and one knows it to be beautiful, yet 
one cannot take it ? ” 

“ Is it a beautiful gift ? ” he asked, with sudden passion. 

“Yes,” she said, with great calmness; for she saw that heri 
spoken thought, her implied regret, her valuation of his love 
had given reign to the mighty tumult in the man’s whole 
being. 

“ Can’t you take it ? ” he cried. “ Can’t you take it ? ” 

He saw the slow sorrowful shake of her head; he saw hei 
closed eyes, the nerveless drooping of her hands; he felt the 
biting chill of unresponse freeze the raging heat within him • 
he knew he had his answer. Without waiting, without 
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peaking, he hurried noiselessly from the room, snatched up 
nis hat, and was opening the hall door, when he paused, 
hesitated, seemed to be struggling with himself, looked hack 
towards the drawing-room, remembered in the midst of his gi eat 
and passionate suffering, that she too was suffering in woumiing 
him, that she was alone, bereft of the friend whom she had 
fostered and cherished, and that he, who loved her with all 
his heart and manhood, was doing a cowardly thing to leave 
her uncomforted in this, her added trouble. With a splendid 
effort of unselfishness he gathered himself together and 
returned to the drawing-room, wheie she was sitting in the 
same listless position, her eyes still closed, and her hands 
lying nerveless as before. 

“Margaret,” he said bravely, though his voice trembled, 
“ we must have some outings, mustn’t we ? You won’t 
neglect my education altogether, will you ? Promise me 
that.” 

“I promise you, dear old fellow,” she answered, oiicning 
her eyes, and smiling sadly at him. 

lie disappeared quickly. She heard the hall door bang 
after him, and felt herself invaded by a whole army of 
desolate feelings and conflicting thoughts and emotions. 
She remembered how Sparrowbird had said of him that he 
was always kind. And here was a case in jioint. He had 
stemmed the tide of his passionate love and bitter disappoint- 
meiit, to come back and comfort her with a few words of 
cheery comradeship. She knew. She did not undervalue 
:hc effort. Such unselfishness as that was paid for at no 
ight cost to himself; whilst t h-r the benefit was what he 
lad intended it to be: upliftinf otrengthening, reconciling. 
Why didn’t she love him? Why should there be this 
mysterious barrier ? But there it was. And tho.s.e beautiful 
words, sadly true for many sorrowful human heart , echoed 
in her ears : “ TJie witid bloweth where ii listeth.” 

Thus she lingered for a long time, held fast by the fetters 
af thought; but when at last she was able to free herself, 
she remembered Paul, Paul with that bereft look on his face, 
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with that vague hopelessness in his eyes, with that pathetic 
listlessness in his manner. Remorse struck her that she had 
laid the care of him aside, even for the passing moment. 
She rose wearily but determinedly, and went on her way 
upstairs, pausing in the desolate hall, glancing at the couch 
where she had so often sat in secret and listened to Harriet’s 
music, standing outside Harriet’s bedroom, waiting on the 
landing for the sound of joyous laughter, or unreasonable 
reprimand, and finally mounting to Paul’s workshop. She 
knocked at the door. There was no answer. She knocked 
again and yet again; and still receiving no permission to 
enter, she went into the room, uninvited. Paul was on his 
knees, his face buried in the cushions of the sofa, his arms 
spread out wildly. He had evidently cast himself there in 
an agony of grief. He had trampled on his last fiddle, his 
best and best-loved creation, on which Bess had played. 
It lay, a dire wreck, near his bench. He had overturned 
a large bottle of his precious varnish. He had crushed some 
delicate ribs on which he had been w'orking. He had 
flung necks and backs into the fender. He had scattered 
his tools in all directions. His hands, so deft in fashioning, 
had been ruthless in destroying. 

For the moment Margaret stood riveted by the scene of 
desolation. She looked now at Paul, now at the room, 
now at him again, and again at the room. She knew what 
it meant. He had lost Harriet—and he knew it. 

“ Paul,” she said, gently. There was no answer, no 
movement. She bent nearer, and listened to the quick, 
convulsive breathing. 

“ Paul,” she repeated. Still no response came. She sat 
down at the end of the sofa, and leaned over towards him. 
She had never been frightened of him; and on no occasion 
had she ever failed to reach him, in his darkest hour. 

“ Paul,” she said, quietly but clearly, “ you see, what you 
and I have to remember is that it’s all right for Harriet. 
Not all right for us, you know—but all right for Harriet. 
That’s the point—all right for Harriet." 
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He raised his head at the sound of those well-known words, 
which for him had always been fraught with a vague though 
•real meaning, and which summed up his mental attitude 
towards his one responsibility, dimly and yet chivalrously 
recognised by his fitful brain. They came as a message to 
him, a clear message through the tumult of despair, impotent 
rage, grief, and loneliness. 

“All right for Harriet?” he said, almost in a whisper. “You 
are quite sure—it’s all right for Harriet? ” 

She nodded silently, lie rose from his knees, glanced 
around him, put his hand to his head, turned to her half 
questioningly, smiled a little, as a child might smile asking 
for indulgence, and crept into his bedroom. When she 
looked in a few minutes later, she found that he had thrown 
himself on his bed, and was fast asleep. The storm ha'i passed. 

But this last demand on Margaret’s power of endurance 
proved loo much for her own nerves; and as she closed 
Paul’s bedroom door and crept softly down, she felt her 
knees yielding, and her strength giving out. She collapsed 
midway on the staircase, huddling herself together against 
the wall, and covering her face with her cold hands, q'herc 
was not a sound to be heard in the desolate house. It 
seemed as if the silence of death had possessed itself of the 
Westminster haven, liut suddenly the front bell rang long 
and loudly. She heard Quong hurry to the door. And surely 
that was luggage being brought into the hall ? And surely 
some one was calling ; “ Madge, Madge, where are you ? ” 
Only two people in the world called her Madge. She 
sprang up, hastened down, and saw Quong taking de¬ 
lighted but unsurprised charge of a baby girl and a 
perambulator, and Rosa and Herald Meir, her belovbd 
clericals, running forward to meet her, with outstretched 
arms, and in eager expectation. 

“We’ve come to stay, Madge,” Rosa said. “You’ll have 
as, won’t you? Little Gertie needed a change from White¬ 
chapel air. And I want to write some poems in the meadow 
room.” 
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“ And I some new sermons,” said Gerald. “ You will 
help me, Madge. Nothing longer than six minutes, as 
I’m a living parson. Yes, we’ve come to stay—baby, 
perambulator, Oxford accent, and all. I say, what a cachet 
we’ll give you.” 

She looked first at one, and then at the other. She tried to 
speak; but the words died on her lips. She sank on to 
the couch, and cried her heart out. They knelt on each 
side of her, gathering her close to their hearts; and the 
little baby girl came too. 



PART II 


CHAPTER I 

T'r was the end of September, al>out nine oi ten weeks 
since Harriet and liending li.id left England. Autumn 
had come into its own. I’lentiful lain in the summer montlis 
had kept the foliage of the London tree.s relatively sweet and 
green, even the limes and sycamores holding out gallantly, 
and refusing to become dry and yellow. And so, when the 
time came for making a brave display of autumn tints, they 
formed a league of splendour to show their London lovers 
what they could do, when conditions were favourable for their 
possibilities. It rvasas if they had sent messages to each other 
by the evening breezes, saying: “So mtuh talk ahout i/u 
glories of the aiitiuim in the country amonc^st our kith and 
kin. Let us see fur once, atheist, lu/nt/ier loe cannot outrivai 
them—for our own pride’s sake first, and then for the sake cf 
our heioz’edfellow citiiins who cannot wander far afield.” 

They were keeping their covenant to the very letter, and 
were rejoicing many hearts. Margaret who stiolled unccas 
ingly in the Parks, decided that she had never before seen the 
London trees so freshly green in summer and so gorgeous in 
autumn. And she was an authority on that subject; for she 
had always cared to remain in Loudon during the summer, 
and enjoy the quiet which followed on the exodus of many 
thousands of human beings - an evodus almost as mysterious 
as the migration of the birds--that ever unsolved secret. 

She had not left lamdon at all, for as Paul was ha]>piest 
in his own home, and busily employed in icstoring a Stradi¬ 
vari violoncello unearthed from an old hVcnch chateau by 
Bernard Graham, there seemed no reason to disturb their 
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ordinary course of life. She herself would have found no 
comfort in change of scene. Her consolation at this juncture 
lay in a settled daily activity, and in the quiet certainty of 
seeing that all was well with Harriet’s old sign post. She 
knew that she was greatly indebted to the Grahams for this 
happy circumstance. It is true that they loved Paul for 
himself, and adored him for his genius, and valued him for 
the fine work on which they could always reckon from his 
deft hands. But added to this, there had been the strong 
desire to help both her and him ; and one or another of the 
brothers kept a kindly watchful eye on No. 30 Old Queen 
Street, and sent coaxingly artful messages, begging for the 
fiddle-maker’s instant help over the varnishing of some of 
their own fine new instruments lately finished in their country 
workshops. So Paul went from time to time to the one and 
only place on the fac c of the globe where it would have been 
possible for him to stay contentedly; and during one of his 
absences, Margaret stole Bess’s Guarnerius and locked it in a 
drawer. He did not miss it. He was quite at his best again ; 
and Margaret was able to write to Harriet that he was well, 
happy, ‘ heap hungly ’ and exceedingly busy. 

“ I also am exceedingly busy,” she added. “ My friends, 
urged on by you, I’m sure, have obviously conspired to give 
me no time for fretting. Of course they’ve been urged on by 
you—you dear old silly—did you think I shouldn’t find that 
out ? But the discovery, instead of wounding my pride—as it 
ought to do if I were Scotch—has only made me more gladly 
beholden to you. It is splendid to think how you took 
thought for me, Harriet. I believe you poisoned my Polish 
photographer yourself. Anyway, she has had ptomaine poison¬ 
ing rather badly, and I’ve been helping her with her arrears 
of work. So what with her concerns, and those of other 
people, I’ve had very little opportunity for continuous fret¬ 
ting, or for the compiling of that Madagascan manual of con¬ 
versation ! I must not forget to tell you that the second Mrs 
Blackburn called on me. I saw her off to Euston on her way 
to Texas; and I flatter myself that she was glad of my com- 
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pany. She looked as if she had been passing through a time 
of tremendous strain.” 

It was true that Margaret had been allowed little chance 
of fretting. Everyone she knew, suddenly became most exact¬ 
ing. There were constant cries of distress from Whitechapel, 
the Meirs making demands on her, which she declared to be 
preposterous, but which she fulfilled with the greatest delight 
and gratitude. The cigar and boot hands seemed to be in a 
ktate of permanent depression; and she was always being 
telegraphed for, to cajole them into cheerfulness. The 
Meadow Club girls wanted her badly. One evening when she 
did not come, a deputation was sent to fetch her. As for the 
Polish photographer, there was no end to her needs. She 
had had a bad illness from ptomaine poisoning, liad got 
behind with her commissions, and was not yet feeling strong 
enough to begin work. Orders for a photographic series of 
b<^nitiers and drinking horns for some Art Encycloiicedia 
ireie specially disturbing her mind. Margaret who knew her 
®-ondon, and had a gift for routing out things from hidden 
corners, undertook this task, and carried it thioiigli success 
ftilly. Also there was an unfinished collection to comjilete 
,>f the portraits of beautiful women in the private picture 
galleries of London. And the Suffragists pressed her 
into willing service for the organisation of a second huge 
mass meeting to tie held in Hyde Park in the late autumn. 
And of course Number Twelve had to be found. That, in 
itself, was no easy quest; for Margaret’s ov n strong views and 
her memory of Sparrowbird’s sufferings forbade her to search 
amongst the ranks of the gentle and humble-spirited, where 
recruits for martyrdom could still perhaps be found. 

But she at length unearthed a rather attractive and sensible 
‘ modern product ’ who had been a mental nurse—Aunt Caro¬ 
line did not know this, nor did Brother William- and who 
knew well how to take care of herself and look after her best 
interests. She had begun her regime well by insisting on 
change of air j and had installed herself and her charge at 
Harrogate, a spot she particularly fancied, and where she 
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had some relations. Aunt Caroline had not stirred from 
London for more than eight years ; but she went away as meek 
as a lamb, no doubt only too anxious to show Number Twelve 
that a progressive programme was the order of the day. 

Brother William celebrated his temporary release froir ' 
servitude by leaving Lothbury at once, and flying off to some 
distant golf-links in Scotland. He sent Margaret a little 
gift before he left, in recognition of her valuable services in 
securing Number Twelve. It was a little religious book, 
entitled ‘Pathways of Peace.’ Margaret laughed for the 
first time since Harriet had left. 

“ Brother William is a most precious possession,” she said. 
“ For unconscious dundcr-headed humour, he beats anyone 
I’ve ever met on this earth. I hope his Bank will make 
a mummy of him when he dies. It’s the least that Lothbury 
can do for him.” 

All these occujiations prevented Margaret from making 
even short excursions into the country; but she kept a 
watchful eye on the parks, noted the progress of the fruit 
tiees at Geldcr’s Hill, Hampstead, paid particular attention 
to the catalpas in the Courtyard of the Houses of Parliament, 
and rejoiced in the wealth of gladioli and dahlias in Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens. But her favourite haunt was her own beautiful 
St James’s Park. She sat beneath the shady trees, fed the 
Chinese geese and the pelicans sometimes, and sometimes 
stood on the bridge spanning the lake, and looked at the view, 
which to her had ever seemed one of the most exquisite 
views in London. Sometimes when she made plans to go 
elsewhere, her steps led her no further than her special bench 
beneath a fine old plane. But this was only towards the 
end of the summer, when she began to feel strangely weakS 
and listless. Her appetite failed her, and yet she was always 
hungry. 

She did not speak of this to anyone except, oddly enough, 
to Hughie, whose cruel and exacting duties at Clement’s Inn 
had not allowed him to take part in the mysterious migration. 
But one day when he came to see her, she said: 
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“ 1 sit down to a meal, hungry as a liooi)cr, Hugliic, and 
get up having eaten—I was going to say—a sjjarrow's 
ihare. But we all know what greedy little rapscallions they 
are.” 

' He brought her peaches, and grapes as large as cannon 
balls, so she declared; but nothing really tempted her; 
although she made a bold raid on his gifts, in order to gratify 
young fellow for whom she had a great and growing 
*ming. She spoke of him to her clciicals always as the 
^Brushwood Boy.’ 

“He happens to have dropped into circumstances whiih 
demand that he should be a lawyci,” she told them. “ but 
like all fine young English fellows, he has the makings of a hero 
in him. He would have led a forlorn hope, held an outpost 
against all odds, with the flag flying, risked his life for a 
comrade’s corpse, and all that sort of thing, you knew. 
Thousands and thousands are like him, and I wish 1 could 
shake hands with them all. But I do it through llughic.” 

And to Bess who had spent two or three weeks in Scotland 
with her mother, and then gone off with some friends to 
Norway, a plan which w^as the direct outtomc of the Emanci¬ 
pation, she wrote: “ Hughie is carrying out your injunctions, 
dear little emancipated one, and is ‘ keeping the eye of the 
law ’ on his aged spinster friend. All is well with him. IJe 
continues to cherish his time-honoured grievances against 
the slavery of Clement’s Inn; but the other day, whilst he 
was smoking a good cigar, which I had stolen from an 
unwary friend, he forgot his role of injured martyr, and broke 
out into enthusiastic praises of his profession, which he 
(declared he would not change for any other profession or 
*ade in the world—excepting of course that of Prime 
Minister. I thought you would like to know this. I hope 
he will continue to have his grievances, in order ' "> cover up 
his secret ambitions. I must say 1 should have liked him to 
lead a forlorn hope in the enemy’s country, somewhere, any¬ 
where. 9ut we shall probably have to be content with 
seeing 1^ Prime Minister. Ah, yes! Even then he may 
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be leading a forlorn hope, not in the enemy’s country. Talk¬ 
ing nonsense, am I not, Bess dear ? But the meaning of it 
al! is, that I love you and love your Brushwood Boy. Greet 
the mountains for me. Your Uncle Ted and Harriet are doing 
that for me in New Zealand; and Dr Edgar promised for 
Switzerland. He went to Berne, you know, to be present ai* 
some of the operations for goitre performed by the grea 
goitre specialist there. I have stolen your Guarnerius for 
you, and locked it safely away from that rascal Paul.” 

In her letters to Harriet she said very little about Dr Edgar. 
Slie wrote: “ Dr Edgar spoke, and I told him I did not love 
him—dear old fellow. We both suffered over it, and after 
a time he went away to seek consolation in goitre opera¬ 
tions. I thought it an excellent remedy for him, though 
I laughed secretly. I’liwarted love and goitre ! I wished for 
the first time that 1 nas Mr Theodoie Theodore to write 
a sonnet on the subject. Well, the only true consolation lies 
in one’s w'ork; and if you had refused Edward Bending, 
he would have been obliged, in .self-defence, to have made 
another dash for that illusive Noith Pole. My consolation 
has been in not deceiving a very true and chivalrous heart.” 

Dr Edgar, in spite of his bitter disapjiointment, had lingered 
in London for some time, so that he might be at hand in case 
Margaret felt her loneliness too acutely. But he soon saw 
that she was holding up bravely and rising to the kindly 
demands made on her in many directions. And as Paul 
appeared to have settled down on his old lines which she 
understood so well, he determined to go to Switzerland, 
partly for a holiday, and partly to see the goitre specialist in 
Berne, noted throughout Europe for his discovery of that 
particular operation. He was possessed, too, by the sec- 
idea that he might be able to assimilate the simpler ways . 
conditions of life of his continental confreres. But so far as 
his experiences in Berne and Zurich went, he found himself 
disappointed of that hope. Amongst the successfu} men, 
with a few exceptions, very much the same sort of thing, only 
on a smaller scale, was going on, as in London. He realised 
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St success had its severe temptations in all cities, and that 
best plan was to fight them in their own soil. Then he 
it up into the Bernese Oberland, and from Adelbodcn 
{fended the Wildstrubel, and looked upon the glories he 
hungered to see once more—the snow peaks, the ever 
(dwnging mystery of the mountains, the clouds, the mists, the 
(Idling light, the evening radiance and the Alpine glow. 
^®ut he felt too sad for anything except work. So he forsook 
mountains, came down to Berne, volunteered for the Insel 
iospital; and soon found that the incessant occupation was a 
etter tonic for him than the glaciei air. 'I'here was the 
advantage of the change of language and surroundings, and 
yet no leisure for eating his heart out. He lived at the 
beautifully situated “ Belle Vue,” and saw from his bedroom 
window the whole long range of the Bernese Oberland. An 
unusual holiday, perhaps, but the best one for him in the 
circumstances. 

Margaret was an abiding memory. He heard her voice, 
smiled at her teasing and perverse ways, lived over again that 
bitter hour of his rejection tempered for him by her gentle 
kindness, and longed with all his hcail to be near her, even 
though he knew that the acuteness of his disappointment 
would be renewed. When he finally made up his mind to 
return, he counted the hours until he would see her. He took 
himself to task for that indulgence. 

“ I have no right to count the hours,” he said severely. 
“No right.” 

But for all his sternness with himself, he counted them; and 
when he arrived in London on the 5 th of October, he drove 
straight to Old Queen .Street, and could scarcely control his 
agitation as he knocked at the door of No. 30 . Quong 
greeted him with his usual smiling friendliness, and showed 
him into the meadow room. No one was there; ar d he stood 
looi^'" t of the window, trying to summon up a suitable 
compo|ure, which would put them both at their case. 

Suddenly he turned towards the door, and there was Mar¬ 
garet. His only greeting was an exclamation of alarm. She 
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had changed. Her face seemed pinchedjf,(j drawn; her lipt 
were of an ominous grey; her comple^ taken on a 
greyish ashen tint, subtly intermixed w{|j ^ delicate bronze. 
His quick eye knew at once that shi stricken with a 

mortal illness. In a flash he recollec„(j fgyy little signs 
which had presented themselves to qjg jjjj^d on severa 
occasions during these last months, anj j^^d vanishedt 
together with many other unimportan details and impres-| 
sions, unimportant until seen and retQgjrjggd in their own 
setting. 

“ Margaret,” he cried, “ Margaret, y-^^ dl. 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ A nuisance jj? ” 

He was silent. He was appalled. 

“ And I didn’t want to die,” she saic smiling. “ That’s the 
annoying part.” 

“ Didn’t want to die ? ” he repeated ^tgmly, “ Who speaks 
of death ? ” / 

“ Sir Ferdinand Turner,” she said "luigtiy. “ He’s the best 
cancer-specialist, isn’t he?” b 

He did not answer, but began pKjng up and down the 
room. ( 

“ 'I'ell me more, dear,” he said, sudcljg^jy paging her. 
“Nothing much to tell you, dear i^jd fgHow,” she replied 
gently. “ I felt deadly ill two or th ^gg ^ggp^g i don’t 

think I’ve been feeling really well for*' ^ ig„g tjujg. At times 
so tired and weak. But about three '.^feeks ago, I felt so fear¬ 
fully bad that I thought I’d better jg ^ doctor. Instinct 

prompted me to choose Turner. he told me the truth: 

liver, you know.” ^ 

“And I wasn’t with you,” he sa’;^^ ^hh a tone of deep 
regret in his voice. '■ 

“Well, you are now, aren’t you?”.lghe said, with a touch of 
her natural light-heartedness. “ E'’,gn>t let’s be miserable. 
Let’s have an outing together, at onA,g Temple and the 

Temple Gardens. Yes?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, smiling grav?-_qy « pjayg ygu told no 
one else, Margaret ? ” 
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“No,” she said. “I nearly told Ilughie who came that 
same evening; but I managed to keep it back. Not fair on 
him, I thought. lie would have been very kind, though. 
Ilughie’s a brick in his own way. But then he has had the 
immense advantage of being without a good and unselfish 
mother. Well, n’t be gone long. I must just take a 
look at Paul. He has been so happy over that wood you 
sent from Berne. It was (juite a success. How good of 
you.” 

She went to put on her tilings. Dr Edgar, left to him¬ 
self, sat on the sofa, as motionless as a statue. Margaret ill ? 
Margaret doomed? Was he dreaming? Had he heard 
right? Was he going to lose her? Was it true that a time 
of suffering had to be passed through until the hour of release 
was reached? Must this be the portion of his beloved 
Margaiet, passionately loved and yearned for? And was 
"^e to stand by and not lift a band to help her? But how 
Icoiild he help her ? There must Le other opinions, of 
i course. Turner was the greatest sjiecialist on that dire 
idisease. But alt the same, the medical ranks should be ran¬ 
sacked, and no stone unturned to find some man, quack or 
no quack, who could promise help and hope in this cruel 
t necessity. And if it should prove that there was no help, no 
’hope possible, well then—then .... 

Margaret joined him ; and in a few minutes they were in a 
aximeter on their way to Fleet Street. She was surprisingly 
dieerful, and deeply interested, as ever, in all the sights and 
tctivities of the London streets, which she loved so well, 
she quoted George Meredith’s words: “The air seems dead 
down in this quiet country ; we’re out of the stream. I must 
rush up to London to breathe.” And she pointed to the 
rlane trees, spoke of Sparrowbird’s love for them, and told 
lim that the only poem Sparrowbird knew outside '.he hymn 
)ook was Amy Levy’s beautiful poem, ‘A London Plane 
free.’ 

“Do you remember it?” she said. “No? Well then, 
listen.” 
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“Green is the plane tree in the square, 
The other trees are brown; 

They droop and pine for country air; 
The plane tree loves the town. 


Others the country take for choice, 
And hold the town in scorn; 

But she has listened to the voice 
Of city bieezes borne.” 


And she hummed her favourite ‘ L’Heureux Vagabond ’: 
Largement. 



Un vO'leur sur le efae^min, li • re - Hn, dans ma po • che 


Her light-heartedness was not forced, otherwise it would- 
have been painful. No, she was frankly glad to have hin 
back again; and no statement of fact could have told hin 
this more plainly than her obvious pleasure in their renewee 
camaraderie. He had to give an account of his sojourn in 
Berne, his expedition to the Bernese Oberland, his ascent 
of the Wildstrubel, his work at the Insel Hospital, and the 
goitre operations. For some reason, best known to herself, 
the goitre operations seemed to afford her great amusement. 

“ I don’t see any reason why you should be amused,” he j 
said, a little strictly, his professional pride being ruffled. 

“ No, I don’t suppose you do, dear old fellow,” she answered, 
a twinkle in her eye. “ I am a ridiculous person, I admit. 
Goitre struck me as being an admirable, though an unusual 
form of consolation—that’s all! ” 


Then he laughed too, and they entered the Temple precinct: 
from the gate in Fleet Street opposite Chancery Lane. Thej 
made first for the Temple Church, where she was particular!) 
happy, the ‘Round’ being one of her favourite haunts ir 
London. She paused in front, examining the exquisite 
arched doorway, which had been an abiding joy to her. Wher 
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P^dgar to Father Smith’s organ, chosen by that bad man but 
good musician, Judge Jefferies. She greeted her nine 
Crusader friends, and had a talk with the female custodian 
who was busily engaged in reading the ‘pink ’un,’ her chair 
projjped up comfortably against the wall of the Penitential 
cell. This amused Margaret greatly. 

“Quaint mixture of centuries here, isn’t there?” she said 
to Dr Edgar. “ Ah, those Crusaders! Though I believe wo 
mustn’t call them Crusaders nowadays, or Knights Templars. 
Mail clad Effigies is the safe word. Ilut as I never wanted 
to be ‘ safe,’ 1 prefer to think of them as Crusaders. Regular 
old reprobates, weren’t they? And there they lie, looking 
grave, dignified and peaceful. Shall we sit for a little while 
near them ? They always give one a sense of peace. And 
^he dim light helps them in their calming influence.” 

So they sat resting silently, and afterwards strolled through 
the courts and quadrangles of the Temple, pausing longest in 
I'ountain Court, that beautiful spot, beautiful in itself, but 
tenfold hallowed by the haunting memories of great men who 
have lingered there, and sung its praises. The fountain, the 
planes, the pigeons, the chestnut trees, the exjianse of 
luxuriant green sloping down to the Embankment, the 
shining river beyond, the Gaidens, even those horrid 
interlopers, the trams, claimed her separate and loving 
interest. 

“ One has to accept them as part of the scenery,” she said 
when Dr Edgar abused them. “ Modern life demands them. 

I know it sounds awful, but I rather like the intermingling of 
the past and present. Well, now we must take a look at the 
Middle Temple Hall, mustn’t we ? And afterwards we must 
‘pass the time of day’ to King’s Bench Walk and Crown 
Office Row. And then another little rest in the dear old 
Round.” 

“ Don’t you think you’ve done enough ? ” he said gently. 

Come home now, dear.” 

“ You are not my medical attendant, thank you,” she said 
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“No, but I am your friend, lover, and comrade,” lie 
answered, smiling gravely. “That’s what I am.” 

She stopped suddenly and looked steadily at him for a 
moment. The tears came into her eyes. 

“ Poor old fellow,” she said tenderly. “ You’ve had had 
luck—bad luck. And what a brick you are. But all the 
same, we’ll go into that Hall! How nice to be together, isn’t 
it ? I’m so glad you were able to tear yourself away from 
those goitre operations! ” 

They passed into the Middle Temple Hall, recalling its 
history and traditions, and the sjilendid probability that 
Twelfth Night had been performed within those very walls. 
And when they had carried out the remaining part of her 
determined programme, they found their way once more to 
the ‘ Round,’ where they sat side by side, and were held by 
the spell of its wondrous calm amidst the turmoil of the busy 
streets beyond. 

“ I’ve alw'ays thought,” she said, “ that its very situation i.‘ 
the secret of Us hold on a Londonei’s imagination. I’m sure 
that my spirit has rested here better than in the tjuietest little 
village church in England, simply because I knew that one 
or two steps outside led one direct into the exciting activities 
of life, and not into the numbing passivities of the countryside. 
There you get peace as a continuity; but here as an interrup¬ 
tion. I’ve always preferred interruptions, broken-up bitsi 
surprises, unexpected developments, and so on. I don’t wis). 
to be morbid about myself. I don’t feel morbid ; so don 
mistake what I’m going to say now. But I think it’s goinj 
to be fearfully interesting to die. A surprise of some kinc 
perhaps—or nothing. I do hope it will be a surprise. Well 
I’m not a religious person; but I’ve always had a sort of 
sneaking feeling that the very last thing I would barter is that ‘ 
little mysterious bit of fundamental spirituality, with which 
most of us are born. One doesn’t add to it much, perhaps— 
at least I haven't, alas! But it’s something not to lose it 
altogether, so as to be able to take it along with one into the ■ 
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He made no comment on her words, but fidgeted with his 
hat, and stared steadily at a Crusader. 

“ A surprise, a change,” she went on. “ I’ve always liked 
changes.” 

“ I’ve always hated them,” he said emphatically. 

“That’s because you’ve been loo pro.sperous,” she replied. 
“You haven’t had enough ups and downs. You’ve got into 
a rut.” 

He smiled in spite of his sadness, and said : 

“You’ve been trying to pull me out of that rut, haven’t 
you, Margaret, trying to help me to get rid of some of my 
fi.xed ideas? JJut you’ll never sueceed in making me look 
upon death as anything e.xcept a great disaster. Death 
means separation.” 

“How do we know?” she asked. “Life often means 
separation. Differences of eharacter and temperament, 
estrangements, ciuarrels, unmerciful judgings, differentialions 
of standard, bitterness, jealousy—all these things are separat¬ 
ing influences, aren’t they? Death surely could not supply 
stronger ones.” 

He shook his head. 

“ I shall always look upon death as a great disaster,” he said. 

“ How truly Western you are,” she .said icasingly. “You 
ought to go and hear that .Scotch liuddhist i)riest lately come 
over. He might teach you. Well, I’m ready to start home. 
Do you mind finishing this gay outing by coming with me to 
poor Goldsmith’s grave? 1 want to see whether the wretches 
in authority here have taken any steps towards restoring it. 
J.snjMvise not. Probably they’re waiting for some American 
to come forward. Horrid, isn’t it? Upon my soul, I think 
I shall ask Aunt Caroline to find the money. Now don’t 
you call that a brilliant idea ? And I can hear her telling 
Brother William not to interfere! ” 

They stood, as she wished, by Goldsmith’s untended grave, 
and passed out into Fleet Street, where they found a friendly 
hansom. They sank back contentedly, and confessed that 
there was nothing on wheels to beat the London hansom cab. 
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“And soon it will be as obsolete as the dodo,” Margaret 
said regretfully. “ I hope the fruit barrows won’t disappear, 
don’t you ? Just look at that beautiful mass of giant bananas. 
How Paul would like them! He likes them to be, as Quong 
says, big as clocodiles. And the flower baskets! I hope 
there’ll be an Act of Parliament enforeing their permanent 
continuance. Look at those chrysanthemums. They’re the 
very first I’ve seen in the streets this year.” 

Her interest and delight continued to the end of their 
journey j and Dr Edgar glancing at her secretly, admired 
more than ever the brave, bright spirit, which was not intend¬ 
ing to let itself be quenched by—he found himself using 
part of her phraseology—by the prospects of a ‘change of 
circumstance.’ 

That same evening he had a long interview with the 
specialist. Sir Ferdinand Turner, and learnt that he con¬ 
sidered the case hopeless from a medical point of view, 
although he did not, like many other doctors, discount the 
chances of some subtle arrestment outside the range of 
purely physiological inquiry. And he never had practised 
the audacious barbarity of fixing dates. He never had said 
to anyone: “ Six months from this day you will be a dead 
man." He considered such an utterance unsuitable, exceed¬ 
ingly risky, and ignorantly unkind. All he could therefore 
assert was, that the disease was, in his judgment, cancer of 
the liver, and that death would ensue, unless prevented by 
some unknown deterrent. But he advised Dr Edgar to seek 
other opinions also, and even the help of Christian Science. 

“ If I were you, I’d hammer at all doors,” hfe said. “ And 
I would certainly suggest Dr Ewald in Berlin. But then 
there’s the journey. And 1 have known instances wherei 
the progress of the disease has been accelerated by a long 
railway journey. Perhaps in a way that is an advantage 
—the months or weeks of suffering are shortened—the 
suffering. . . .” 

He stopped suddenly. He saw that he had before him 
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D r EDGAR knew that Margaret was doomed. Turnci, 
because he was large-minded, large-hearted and fiee 
from academic jealousy, might suggest this, might suggest 
that. Dut the fact remained that he was the leading cancer 
specialist in England, a master in diagnosis, and of inter¬ 
national fame. Other authorities might bo consulted ; but 
they would give the same judgment. 

During the days which followed immediately on his return 
to Upper Brook Street, he passed through many phases of 
mental agony and heart break. Margaret was exceedingly 
reticent on the subject of her illness; but ho learnt from hoi 
with difficulty, that she had been to two other men of reinite, 
of the younger generation. Wherever she had gone, he 
went, even to two so-called quacks who professed to have .t 
secret cancer cure. He wondered that they h.ad not 
attempted to deceive her and get money from her. But it 
came out that she had told them she was formerly of their 
band—and they spared her. She would not even hear of 
a Christian Science healer. The bare suggestion made her 
first angry, and then mischievous. 

“Not a penny will they get from me to build their 
temples,” she said. “ You forget I’ve been out in the West 
of America, and rubbed up against them pretty closely. 
That’s a good cure. I’d like to cart some of these London 
audiences out there. They’d have what Bess would call 
‘ the real thing,’ and come home, leaving their tails behind 
them. Do you know I have a secret belief that Mrs 
Ermyntrude will turn Christian Scientist some day! She 
has all the superiority necessary for that walk in life. You 
mark my words. No, thank you. No Christian Science 
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healing for me. And as for being prayed for, I’ve been 
prayed for, for years. My name is under no less than three 
Catholic altars. I’ve always been rather proud of that. 
That’s a cachet, if you like.” 

He always let her ramble on, and even smiled with her 
sometimes. He had loved her absurd fun from the very 
first day when they met in Aunt Caroline’s dining-room; 
and it seemed such an integral part of herself, that instead 
of striking a discordant note, it sounded a tender harmony 
which had the effect of comforting his troubled spirit. 

One day, after a great straggle with himself, he suggested 
that journey to Berlin. The specialist’s words haunted him ; 
‘ The mo9iths or weeks of suffering, are shortened.' She might 
live several months—many months. But why should she 
have to live those months ? Why should they not be 
shortened for her? And if there were a bare chance that 
she might obtain relief by medical means, or—by—by—the 
shortening of the months, well, surely it was his duty to urge 
the journey. 

“No, dear old fellow,” she said, in answer to him. “I’m 
past that journey. I haven’t got the courage of a canary 
bird left in me. My travelling days are over. I think I’ll 
just jog quietly along.” 

After that he troubled her no more, but entered on 
another fearful struggle with himself, which left him no peace 
by day and none by night, which told on his health and 
showed on his drawn and anxious face. He bad become 
possessed by the idea that those months of suffering must 
be shortened. He could not bear the thought that his 
bright and gay-hearted Margaret might have to suffer, suffer 
unspeakably, before release came. Anything was better than 
that. He knew what he would do if he were stricken with 
that disease. Await the end? No, no. But then he was 
a doctor ; and means of easy release were always accessible 
to him. What would she do? Would she, like so many 
others, wonderful and heroic in their patience, await the 
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would she—would she free herself? Would she know how 
to free herself without mischance ? He was not sure. She 
had knocked about a great deal, picked up, as she herself 
said, many bits of detached and perfectly useless information ; 
but she might not have picked uj) just that one little item 
of knowledge, which would help her in her hour of dire need. 
It was quite likely that she had not learnt that. Her very 
love of life, her buoyancy of spirit, her temperament naturally 
divorced from morbid tendencies, might probably have pro 
vented her from arming herself with that secret weapon of 
defence. He wanted to be sure. Yes, he wanted to be sure 
that she had it. And the only way of being sure was to 
give it to her liimself. (lould he? Dared he? Had he 
the right ? 

No, he had no right: no mental, moral or professional 
right. If he did this thing, he did it in defiance of, in out¬ 
rage on, all the accepted codes of every-day life. 

Dared he? Yes. lie was willing to throw to the winds 
all the codes he prized and which he knew to be indispens¬ 
able principles—he was willing to sacrifice them all, together 
with his outlook, his judgment, his homage to his profession. 

Could he ? Ah, that meant, had he the heart ? Ah, 
there was the rub. How could he bring himself to help her 
to pass on her way one hour earlier than that decreed by 
inexorable fate? IIow could he bear the thought that he 
himself, her lover, her friend, her comrade had hastened on 
the separation of Death ? 

To every form of the agonising question, the answer was 
always the same: ‘ 'I'he months of suffering must be 
shortened.’ 

Meanwhile Margaret herself, entirely ignorant of the 
torture through which her faithful lover was pas big for her 
sake, faced the situation silently, and without any hesitation, 
moral, religious or social, had determined not to await the 
end. She had no belief that in her case there was any 
chance of recovery by ‘spontaneous cure.’ .She knew that 
she was getting rapidly wor.se, and that her strength was 
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beginning to fail, not by fits and starts, as before, but 
continuously, but she considered that, however great her 
weakness or suffering, she must stay at her post, taking charge 
of Paul who had been entrusted to her care, until Harriet 
and Bending returned home. That would be a week or so 
after Christmas. Until then she had an obligation which 
she must fulfil, at any cost. She had never failed Harriet, 
and she was not going to fail her now. But after that she 
was free. And Dr Edgar ? What about him ? What about 
that dear unselfish fellow who gave her his undemanding 
companionship day after day, and never showed by word 
or sign that he believed a separation was inevitable. Had 
she the right to abandon him one hour sooner than she was 
obliged ? Ah, but he would understand. He would know. 
He would not judge her. He would wish her to be free. 

So the days passed. She had begged him not to write to 
Harriet, and she refused to allow him to tell any of her 
friends. But it was about Harriet and Bending that she was 
most insistent. 

“ I’ve set my heart on those two shipmates having a hapjiy 
outing,” she pleaded. “ Don’t be disagreeable about it. Do 
give in. They can do nothing at that distance, you know. 
They could only come home a week or two sooner than 
they’ve planned—perhaps not even that, if they’re up country 
somewhere. The only thing you’d accomplish, would be to 
give them a miserable journey back. And even you, with 
your well known hcartlessness would not wish that! Promise 
me now, in the sacred name of science.” 

He gave in; for there was truth in what she said. But he 
decided in his own mind that, if Margaret took a sudden turn 
for the worse, or if they delayed their departure, he would 
cable at once. 

One evening when he went as usual to see her, he found 
Mrs Ermyntrude and Bess with her. They had only just 
returned to London, Mrs Ermyntrude having prolonged her 
stay with her relations in Scotland, whilst Bess had continued 
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on excellent terms, and both were equally shocked to find 
Margaret so changed. They spoke to Dr Edgar as soon as 
they were outside the house. * 

“ Yes, she is ill, very ill, Mrs Bending,” he said. 

“There is a terrible change in her,” Ermyntrude s.tid 
gravely. “ And yet always that little touch of mischief which 
I have learnt to—to love.” 

“Dr Edgar, why didn’t you send for us?” Bess asked 
reproachfully. 

“ She did not wish anyone to know,” he answered. “ Not 
even her friends in Whitechapel. I was obliged to give in, 
so as not to worry her.” 

“ And you have been bearing the burden alone,” Ermyn¬ 
trude said kindly. “It has told on you. You look ill, 
too.” 

“ I am not ill,” he replied. “ I am—I am—sad.” 

But their words decided him. I'hey had seen the change 
in her. And their alarm intensified his own fears. He must 
act. After he had taken them to the station, he returned to 
Old Queen Street, and for some time walked up and down in 
front of the house, greatly agitated at first, but gradually, by 
superhuman effort, calming liimself, controlling himself, and 
conquering all personal emotions. He put his hand in his 
pocket. Yes, the little phial was there as usual — he had 
been carrying it about for days, for weeks. 

He found Margaret in the hall, on her way up to her 
bedroom. 

“ Only one minute, dear,” he said, quite calmly and looking 
at her quite steadily. “ Here is some medicine for you. It 
may help you, when you are feeling very bad, you know.” 

“ You’re not my medical man,” she said playfully, taking 
the little packet from his hands. 

He made no answer, nodded good-night—and was gone. 

She stood still a moment, passive in brain and body. 
Then a sudden thought leapt into her mind, and a sudden 
expression of alertness lit up her tired face. Ske understood. 
With trembling hands she unfastened the packet, and found 
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a small bottle. The cork was sealed. There were no 
directions for use. 

“ I can never say that I have not been loved—or that I 
myself have not loved,” she said, the tears streaming down 
her cheeks. 

She hid the little phial in her bosom, and went slowly up 
to bed. 



CHAPTER III 

O O now lie was sure that she had it safely in her possession, 
^ and was mistress of her own fate. She could .anticipate 
the end or await it—just as she pleased. What would she 
do ? This was the thought that haunted him now, kept him 
awake at night, and, pushed aside to make way for the 
demands of his work, nevertheless forced itself back again as 
a primary importance, which would and could brook no 
dismissal from the centre of his mind. At times he was 
appalled by what he had done. At other times he was 
uplifted, comforted beyond telling. Sometimes he would 
have given worlds to recover that little phial. And at other 
times he would gladly have undergone once more the terrible 
ordeal of putting it into her own hands. 'I'here were 
moments when he felt himself to be a criminal. And there 
were other moments when be believed himself to be nothing 
of the sort. And other moments when he decided deliber¬ 
ately that he was a criminal, but that he was without the 
barest trace of penitence for his crime. 

Then there was the torturing uncertainty of what each 
separate day might bring forth. One morning he would wake 
up and hear that she had died in the night. Whith morning 
would that be ? Would it be soon or later ? tVould it be 
before Mrs Rivers returned, or afterwards ? Ah, that would 
depend on her condition of mind and body, on her iiowers 
of endurance and patience, and on the strength o weakness 
of her desire to endure. That date could no more be fixed 
than the date of her death by natural process. Hut, strangely 
enough, out of all this intricate discord of doubt and anxiety, 
one little faint note of hope let itself be heard at intervals. 
It was this. The mere fact that she had the means of escajie 
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within her reach might help her, both physically and men¬ 
tally. Because she knew that she had the means of escape, 
she might not want to escape. And this, in itself, might 
arrest the progress of the disease. When he heard that little 
faint note in the stillness of the night, in the turmoil of the 
day, or in the quiet hours they spent together by the fireside 
he allowed himself to be comforted for the passing moment 
And these brief spells of hope helped him not only to keep 
his own spirits uj), but to minister to her cheerfulness, lie 
never failed in that. Out of the whole mass of his scientific 
knowledge, it was the only one remedy he could offer. lie 
offered it, she took it, and the result was that they had many 
spells of great happiness unmarred by the impending disaster. 

They had never once spoken to each other of the little 
packet which he had given her; and it was only on rare 
occasions that she ever referred to her illness. She told him, 
however, that she had felt deadly ill at the time Harriet 
rescued her in San Diego. Then, probably owing to favour¬ 
able circumtsances, she had recovered herself in a most 
wonderful manner, and had had no return of that form of 
malaise, or indeed of any malaise, until Sparrowbird’s death. 

“ Perhaps it was an arrestment,” she said. 

“ Perhaps it was,” he answered, turning his face away from 
her. 

“ You know, dear old fellow, you mustn’t grieve too fear¬ 
fully much for me,” she said very gently. “ You must 
remember the whole time, that I should never have been 
a success as a domestic wonder. I was not intended for the 
family fireside. And you see for yourself, that I am exceedingly 
perverse and aggravating. I should have made it a point of 
honour not to part with any of my faults. You would never 
have been able to stand them; and you would have turned 
sulky and disagreeable.” 

“No, no,” he said. “No, no, Margaret.” 

“ Well, perhaps I’m mistaken about you ’’ she conceded, 

“ But I’m not mistaken about myself. Be a little comforted.” 
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They were sitting in St James’s Park, beneath her favourite 
plane tree. He rose and walked away from her to the bridge, 
where he stood and watched the people feeding the seagulls. 

“Dear old fellow, what ought I to do about you?” she 
thought. “ Ought I to tell you that the secret wonderful 
thing came to me ? Or would that make it harder for you ? 
How can I best help you? ” 

She rose, with great effort and weariness, and went to join 
him on the bridge. Every step had become a severe trial. 

“Ah,” she said to herself. “I almost think this will be 
the last time I shall see this sweet park. I've got to the 
end of myself.” 

He did not know she was coming towards him ; for he 
was now leaning against the bridge, staring aimlessly at the 
medley of towers and turrets soaring above each other in the 
direction of Whitehall. But she called his name, and slipped 
her arm through his j and thus they stood together silently. 

“ I don’t know why it is, dear,” he said, as they strolled 
home to Old Queen Street, “ but that little French song of 
yours is haunting me. How does it go ? ” 

She smiled very tenderly. She was pleased that he 
remembered her little Vagabond Song. She stood still, and 
began to sing the opening lines of ‘ L’Hcureux Vagabond.’ 


Largement, 



Je m’en vais par Ics che-mins, li»re-Hn, et la plal 


IM*, 



dans ma po • che ; J’ai . • . • • 


He put up his hand suddenly, to stop her. He had asked 
for something which was not to be borne. 








CHAP'I’EK IV 

'n''HA'r was the last time Margaiet \\\ nt out. Harriet and 
Bending returned a few' days afterwards, and learnt the 
sad truth that she was ill from a mortal illness and that they 
were to lose her. 

A week later Margaret was found dead in her bed. 

There had been a heavy snowstorm in the night, and for 
the moment, Westminster was a white world nid the Park an 
Alpine forest of snow-laden trees. 

She left a loving little letter for llaniet, in which she 
thanked her for all her tender kindness, and for coming into 
her life at the righ*- time. And she said at the end : “Send a 
message first to Dr Edgar, and then go and sec him. Be 
good to him, both of you.” 

Harriet sent a letter at once; and a little later, accom¬ 
panied by Bending who was as much overcome as herself, 
started off for Upper Brook Street. Bending remained in 
the waiting-room, and Harriet was taken to the Doctor’s 
private room. 

He was sitting in the chair, by his writing desk. His face 
looked ashen. He was clasping his hands tightly over his 
breast, as though he could scarcely bear to let himself continue 
breathing. His whole being was torn with grief over the 
news of Margaret’s death, and with an agony of remorse that 
he who loved her, had sent her to her death—had shortened 
her allotted span of life and cut her off from the land of 
the living. For the moment he remembered only that he 
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had lost her — that she was dead — that he had killed 
her. 

He did not stir when Harriet came in, did not greet her, 
did not speak. 

“ Dr Edgar,” she said gently, the tears streaming 
down her own cheeks, “this little packet was found 
under her pillow, addressed to you—you see, her last 
thought was for you, dear Dr Edgar—she loved you with 
all her heart.” 

She turned away to the window. 

With trembling hands he unfastened the bo\. Inside lay 
his gift to her, that little jihial with unbroken seal, just as 
he had handed it over to her that night in the hall. A 
lettoi was folded round it. 

“Dear old fellow,” ran the letter, “you couldn’t 
think that I was going to allow your kind hand to 
speed me to my release—you couldn’t think that I 
was going to let you have that burden on your mind ? 
It was hard enough to be silent and to let you suffer 
under the sacrifice you were making for my sake. Ihit 
it seemed better to be silent; though sometimes I’ve 
wondered whether I were doing the best for you in 
accepting this sacrifice, even temporarily. Dear old 
fellow, I had already provided myself with the merciful 
means of exit. Rightly or wrongly, I had made up my 
mind not to await the end, but if possible not to for- 
-.ake my post until the two shipmates came home to 
iook after Paul. Well, they’ve come. The old sign- 
poft is in their loving care, and I am free to go. I 
fould not have held out much longer. Of course I 
loved you, but I suppose a sort of detachment had 
dready set in. 1 don’t know. Anyway, the seert^ and 
rtysterious thing came in all its fulness. 

Now I’m going to tell you something I’ve never told 
uiyone before. I’or years past I have always felt when 
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I was at last dropping to sleep, because Goethe’s words 
have invariably stolen into my mind : 

‘ Ueber alien Gipfeln is Ruh 
In alien Wipfeln sparest du 
Kaum einen Ilauch, 

Die Vogelein schweigen in Walde. 

Waite nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch.’ 

And I hear them now. Good-bye, dear old fellow. Goi 
bless you for having loved me. Don’t ever be worldly agair 
Nothing is worth that.— Margaret.” 

Harriet remained at the window' whilst he sobbed hear 
brokenly. But when the first outburst was over, she kne 
by his side, and tried to soothe him. 

“Come with Edward and me now,” she said tendcrl 
“ She belonged to us. She loved you. And you belong 
us. Come to us, dear Dr Edgar.” 

She led the stricken man as a child out of the housi 
and Bending and she brought him to the haven 
Westminster. 
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